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EPISTLE THE FIRST. 



TO HIS FRIEND 



JOHN HODDESDON, 



ON HIS 



DIVINE EPIGRAMS. 



These verses were rescued from oblivion by Mr Malone^ ha- 
ving escaped the notice of Dryden's former editors. 1 have dis« 
posed them among the Epistles^ that being the title wlucfi the au- 
thor seems usually to have given to those copies of verses, which 
he sent to his friends upon their publications, and which^ accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, were prefixed to the works to which 
they related. Thev form the second of our author's attempts 
at poetry hitherto discovered^ the ** Elegy upon Lord Hastings*' 
being the first. The lines are distinguished by the hard and rug- 
ged versification, and strained conceit^ which characterised Eng- 
lish poetry before the Restoration. The title of Hoddesdon's book 
is a sufficiently odd one : '* Sion and Parnassus, or Epigrams on 
several Texts of the Old and New TestomenU," 8vp, 1650. Dry- 
den was then a student in Trinity College, Cambridge, and about 
eighteen years old. The nature of the volume which called forth 
his poetical approbation, may lead us to suppose, that, at this time^ 
he retained the puritanical priDcinles in wnich he was doubtless 
educated. The verses are subscrmedj /• Drydm gf 7Vw. C. 
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EPISTLE THE FIRST. 



Thou hast inspired me with thy soul, and I, 
Who ne*er before could ken of poetry, 
Am grown so good proficient, I can lend 
A line in commendation of my friend. 
Yet *tis but of the second hand ; if ought 
There be in this, 'tis from thy fancy brought. 
Good thief, who dar'st, Prometheus-like, aspire. 
And fill thy poems with celestial fire ; 
Enliven*d by these sparks divine, their rays 
Add a bright lustre to thy crown of bays. 
Young eaglet, who thy nest thus soon forsook. 
So lofty and divine a course hast took, 
As all a^mire^ before the down begin 
To pee^, as yet, upon thy smoother chin ; 
Ana, making heaven thy aim, hast had the grace 
To look the sun of righteousness i'the face. 
'What may we hope, if thou goest on thus fast ? 
Scriptures at first, enthusiasms at last ! 
Thicm.hast commenced, betimes, a saint ; go on. 
Mingling diviner streams with Helicon, 
That ttiey who view what epigrams here be. 
May learn to make like, in just praise of thee. — 
Reader, Pve done» nor longer will withhold 
Thy w^wdy eyes ; looking on this pure gold, 
Thoult know adulterate copper ; which, like this. 
Will only serve to be a foil to his. 
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EPISTLE THE SECOND. 



TO MY HONOURED FRIEND 



SIR ROBERT HOWARD, 

ON HIS 



EXCELLENT POEMS. 



This epistle was prefixed to Sir Robert Howard's poems» print- 
ed for Herringman, 12aiOf 1660, and entered in the Stationers' 
books on 16th April that year. It w^ probably written about 
the commencement of Dryden's intimacy with the author^ whose 
sister he afterwards married. Sir Robert Howard^ son to the Earl 
of Berkshire^ a man of quality, a wit, and a cavalier, was able lb 
extend effectual patronage to a rising author ; and so willing to do 
it, that he is even said to have received Dryden into his own house. 
These lines, therefore, make part of Dryden's grateful acknow- 
ledgments^ of which more may be found in the prefatory letter to 
the <^ Annus Mirabilis," addressed to Sir RobertHoward.* The 
friendship of the brother poets was afterwards suspended for some 
time, in consequence of Sir Robert's strictures on the *^ Essay on 
Dramatic Poetry," and Dryden's contemptuous refutation dMn 
criticism. But there is reason to believe, that this interval of cold- 
ness was of short duration ; and that, if the warmth (tf their ori- 



* *' I am 80 many ways obliged to jrou, and so little able to-^nitini your 



favours, that, like those who owe too much, I can only live by gljliug farther 
into your d^bt. You have not onlybeen careful of my fortune, wmrai was the 
effect of your noblenesis, but you have been solidlous of my reputation, which 
is that of your kindness.*' « " 



I . 



6 EPIST1.ES. 

^nal intimacy was never renewed^ they resumed the usual kindly 
intercourse of relations and friends. 

The epistle itself is earlier in date than the poem called '' Astrea 
Redux/ which was probably not published till the summer of 1660 
was somewhat advanced. This copy of verses, therefore, is the first 
avowed production of our author afler the Restoration, and may 
rank, in place and merit, with " Astrea Redux," the '* Poem on 
the Coronation," and the '' Address to the Chancellor." There is 
the same anxiety to turn and point every sentence, and the same 
tendency to extravi^ant and unnatural conceit. Yet it is some- 
times dinicult to avoid admiring the strength of the author's mind, 
even when employed in wresting ideas the wrong way. It is re- 
raarkable, also, that Dryden ventures to praise the verses of his 
patron, on account of that absence of extravagant metaphor, and 
that sobriety of poeti<; composition, for whicn, to judge by his 
own immediate practice, he ought rather to have censured them. 
Those who may be induced to peruse the works of Sir Robert 
Howard, by the high commendation here bestowed upon them, 
will have more reason to praise the gratitude of our author, than 
the justice of his panegyric. They are productions of a most free- 
zing mediocrity. 



•■• 
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EPISTLE THE SECOND. 



A.S there is music uninform'd by art 
In those wild notes, which, with a merry heart. 
The birds in unfrequented shades express. 
Who, better taught at home, yet please us less ; 
So in your verse a native sweetness dwells. 
Which shames composure,* and its art excells. 
Singing no more can your soft numbers grace. 
Than paint adds charms unto a beauteous face.f 
Yet as when mighty rivers, gently creep, 
Their even calmness does suppose them deep. 
Such is your muse : no metaphor swell'd high 
With dangerous boldness Mm her to the sky : 
Those mounting fancies, when they fall again. 
Show sand and dirt at bottom do remain. 
So firm a strength, and yet withal so sweet. 
Did never but in Sampson's riddle meet. 
'Tis strange each line so great a weight should bear. 
And yet no sign, of toil, no sweat appear. 
Either ^ur art hides art, as stoics feign 
Then least to feel, when most they suif<H*' pain ; 



* Used for elaborate conwosUion, 

f Some of Sir Robert Howard's songs were set to pusic One 
of them, be^inning^ '' O Charon, gentle Charon,** is quoted as a 
popular air in one of Shadwell's plays. 
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And we, duU soub, admire, but cannot see 

What hiddiell springs within the engine be : 

Or 'tis some happiness, that still pursues 

Each act and motion of your graceful muse. 

Or is it fortune's work, that in your head 

The curious net that is for fancies spread,* 

Lets throii^ |l:9 meshes evfry meaner thought^ 

While nA ideas there are onl^ caught ? 

Sure tihat's not all ; this is a piece too fair 

To be the child of chanoe,. axid not of care. 

No atoms, casually togeth^ hurl'd. 

Could e'er produce so beautiful a world ; 

Nor dare I such a doctrine here admit. 

As would destroy the providence of wit. 

'Tis your strong genius, then, which does not feel 

Those weights, would make a weaker spirit reel. 

To carry weight, and run so lightly too. 

Is what alone your Pegasus can do. 

Great Hercuk^ himself could ne'er do more. 

Than not to feel those heavens and gods he bcH^. 

Your easiev odes, which for delight were penn'd. 

Yet our instructicm make their second end ; 

We're both enrich'd and pleased, like them that woo 

At once a beauty, and a fortune too. 

Of moral knowledge poesy was queen. 

And still she might, had wanton wits not been ; . 

Who, like ill guar^ans, iived tbenselves at larger 

And, not content with that, debauch'd their cbai^Kf^ 

Like some brave captain, your successful peti 7~ 

Restores the exiled to her crown agam ; 

Aiid gives us hope, that having seen the days 

Wh«R nothing flourish'd but fanatic bays, 

AH will at length in this opinion rest,— 

** A sober prince's government is best." 



'^^^?^*^ ' » y I M I ■ M <' A ' . f ^ ■ I J I ■ I ■ ! I '^ l . l j III r I !■ ! m m^m^^ 



"l-^T" 



* Rete Mirabile.— Dftiej[>«v. 



This is not all ; ydur art the way has fbund . 

To make improvement of the richest ground ; 

That soil which tiiiose immortal laureb bore. 

That once the sacred Maro's temples wore^ 

Eliza's griefs are so expressed by you, . u 

They are too eloquent to huve "been true. 

Had she so spoke, .tineas had obey'd 

What Dido, rather than what Jove, had said« 

If funeral rites can giye a ghost repose. 

Your muse so justly has discharged those, 

Eliza's shade may now its wandering cease. 

And claim a title to the fields of peace. 

But if iEneas be obliged, no less 

Your kindness great Achilles doth confess ; 

Who, dress'd by Statins in too bold a look. 

Did ill become those virgin robes he took.f 

To understand how much we owe to you. 

We must your numbers, with your authoi^s, view : 

Then we shall see his work was lamely rough. 

Each figure stiflF, as if designed in buff; 

His colours laid so thick on every place, 

As only shew'd the paint, but hid the faca 

But, as in perspective, we beauties see. 

Which in the glass, not in the picture, be ; 

So here our sight obligingly mistakes 

That wealth, which his your bcMinty only makes. 

Thus vulgar dishes are, by cooks, disguised. 

More for their dressing than their substance prized. 



* Sir Robert Howard's coHectioaB contains a translation of liie 
Fourth Book of the Maeidi under the title of *^ The Loves of 
JDido and MneaE*" 

f Sir Robert also translated the Adiilleis of Statius, an au^ 
thor whom Dryden seldom mentions without censuring his turgid 
and bombastic style of poetry. The story of this neglected epic 
turns on the JMV^ule acraenturea of AdiiUes* 



10 EPISTLES. 

Your curious notes* so seardi into that age. 

When all was &ble but the sacred page. 

That, since hi that dark night we needs must stray. 

We are at least misled in pleasant way. 

But, what we most admire, your verse no lesd 

The prophet than the poet doth confess. 

Ere our weak eyes discem'd the doubtful streak 

Of light, you saw great Charles his morning break :f 

So skilfal seamen Ken the land from far. 

Which shews like mists to the dull passenger. 

To Charles your muse first pays her duteous love. 

As still the ancients did begin from Jove ; 

With Monk you encl,^ whose name preserved shall 

be. 
As Rome recorded Rufus' memory ; 
Who thought it greater honour to obey 
His country's interest, than the world to sway.$ 
But to write worthy things of worthy men. 
Is the peculiar talent of your pen ; 
Yet let ifie.take your mantle up, and I 
Will venture^ in your right, to prophesy : — 



* The annotations on the Achilleis. 

t Sir Robert Howard's poems contain a " Panegyric to the 
King," concerning which he savs, in the preliminary address to 
the reader, ** i should be a little dissatisfied with myself to ap- 
pear public in his praise just when he was visibly restoring to 
power, did not the reading of the Panegyric vincucate the wri- 
ting of it, and^ besides my affirmation, assure the reader, it was 
wntten when die king deserved the praise as much as now, but 
was separated farther from the power ; which was about three 
Vears since, when 1 was prisoner in Windsor Castle, being the 
best diversion I could then find for my own condition, to think 
how great his virtues were for whom I suffered^ though in so 
small a measure compared to his own, that I rather blush at it, 
than believe it meritorious." 

1 The volume begins with the '' Poem to the King," and ends 
with a " Panegyric to General Monk." 

§ Hie siius est Rufus quipdso vindice quondam, 
Jmperium assentU non nbi sed patriiB, Dryden. 
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u 



This work, by merit first of fame secure, 
Is likewise happy in its geniture ;* 
For since 'tis born when Charles ascends the throne. 
It shares at once his fortune and itsvown." 



* The author speaks the language of astrology^i in which geni- 
ture signifies nativity. 
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EPISTLE THE THIBD. 

TO MY HONOURED FRIEND, 

DR CHARLETON, 

ON HIS 

LEARNED AND USEFUL WORKS, 

BUT MORE PARTICULARLY HIS TREATISE OF STOKE- 
HENGE, BY UIM RESTORED TO THE TRUE^ 

FOUNDER. 



Walter Charleton^ M. D. was born in 1619^ and educated 
at Oxford to the profession of physic^ in which he became very 
eminent. During the residence of King Charles I. at Oxford, in 
the Civil Wars^ Charleton became one of the ph3r8ician8 in ordinary 
to his majesty. He afterwards settled in London ; and^ having a 
strong bent towards philosophical and historical investigation, be- 
came intimate with the most learned and liberal of his profession, 
particularly with £nt and Harvey. He wrote several treatises in 
the dark period preceding the Restoration, when, the government 
being in the hands of swordsmen equally ignorant and fanaticalf 
a less ardent mind would have been discouraged from investiga- 
tions, attended neither by fame nor profit. These essays were 
upon physical, philosophical, and moral subjects. After the Rcr 
storation, Charleton published the work upon which he is here 
congratulated by our author. Its full title is, *^ Chorea Gioan- 
tum, or the most famous antiquity of Great Britain, Stonehbngx, 
standing on Salisbury Plain, restored to the Danes. By Walter 
Cbarletonf M.D., and Physician in Ordinary to his Majesty. 
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London! 1663, 4to." The opinion which Dr Charleton had form- 
ed concerning the origin of this stupendous monument is strength- 
ened by the information which he received from the famous north- 
ern antiquary^ Olaus Wormius. But it is nevertheless hypothe- 
tical, and inconsistent with evidence ; for Stonehenge is express- 
ly mentioned by Nennius, who wrote two hundred years before 
the arrival of the Danes in Britain. If it be true, which is alleged 
by some writers, that it was anciently called Stan-Hengist, or, 
indeed, whether that be true or no, the monument seems like- 
ly to have been a S^xoti erection^ during th^Ir 4^8 ^f paganism ; 
for it is neither mentioned by Caesar nor Tacitus, who were both 
likely to have noticed a structure of so remarkable an appearance. 
Leaving the book to return to the author, I am sorry to add, that 
this learned man, afler being President of the College of Physi- 
cians, and thus having attained the highest honours of his pro- 
fession, in 1691 fell into embarrassed circumstances, which forced 
him shortly afler to take refuge in the island of Jersey. It is un- 
certain if Dr Charleton ever returned from this sort of exile ; but 
his deatli took place in 1707, dt the advanced age of eighty-eight 
years. 

Dr Charleton's hypothesis concerning Stonehenge was but in- 
differently received. It was considered as a personal attack on 
Inig6 Jones, who had formed a much more fantastic opinion upon 
the subject, conceiving th6 stones to form a temple, dedicated, 
by the Romans, to the god Callus, or Oaelom. To the disgrace 
of that great architect's accuracy, it seems probable that he never 
had seen the monument which he attempts to describe ; for he has 
converted an irregular polygon into a regular hexagon, in order to 
suit his ownisvstem. Dryden sided with Charleton in his theory ; 
and, in the following elegant epistle^ oomplimoats him as having 
discovered the long-forgottai cause of this strange monument. 
The v^ses are not only valuable for the poetry and numbers, but 
fof the accurate and interesting account which they present of the 
learning and philosophers of the age. It was probably written soon 
before the publication of Charletoo's book, in 1663. Sir Robert 
Howard also favoured Dr Charleton with a copy of recommenda- 
tory verses. Both poems are prefixed to the second edition of the 
" Chorea Gigantum," which is the only one I have seen. That 
of Dryden seems to havebeen afterwards revised and corrected. 
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EPISTLE THE THIRD. 



The longest tyranny that ever swayU 
Was that wherein our ancestors betray'd 
Their free-bom reason to the Stagyrite, 
And made his torch their univ^-sal light 
So truth, while only one supplied the state^ 
Grew^ scarce, and dear, and yet sophisticate. 
Still it was* bought, like emp'ric wares, or charms. 
Hard words seal'd up with Aristotle's arms. 
Columbus was the first that shook his throne. 
And found a temperate in a torrid zone : 
The feverish air, rann'd by a cooling breeze ; 
The fruitful vales, set round with shady trees ; 
And guiltless men, who danced away their time. 
Fresh as their groves, and happy as their clime. 
Had we still paid that homage to a name. 
Which only God and nature justly claim. 
The western seas had been our utmost bound. 
Where poets still might dream the sun was drown d ; 
And all the stars, that shine in southern skies. 
Had been admired by none but savage eyes. 



* The copy prefixed to the ** Chorea Gigantum" reads, Until 
'twas. 
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Among the assertors of free reason's claim. 
Our nation's not* the least in worth or fame. 
The world to Bacon f does not only owe 
Its present knowledge, but its future too. 
Gilbert t shall live, till loadstones cease to draw, 
Or British fleets the boundless ocean awe. 
And noble Boyle,^ not less in nature $een, 
Than his great brother, read in states and men. ^ 
Thedrclingstreams,oncethoughtbutpools,ofblood, 
(Whether life's fuel, or the body's food,) 
From dark oblivion Harvey's|| name shall save ; 
While Ent keeps all the honour that he gave. 






• First edition, The English are not. 

f Bacon, Lord Verulam, a name beyond panegyric 

X William Gilbert, M. D. chief physician to Queen Elizabeth 
and King. James I. He published a treatise, *' De Masneie, ma^ 
netecisque corporibuSf el de magna magnete Tellure I^ht^siologid 
Nooa. London, 1600, folio." This treatise on the magnet is 
termed by the great Bacon <f a painful and experimental work." 
Gilbert also invented two instruments for the use of seamen in cal- 
culating the latitude, without the aid of the heavenly bodies. He 
died A. D. 1603. 

§ The Hon. Robert Boyle, who so laudably distinguished his 
name by his experimental researches, was a son of the great Earl 
of Corke. He was about this time actively engaged in the forma- 
tion of the Royal Society, of which he may be considered as one 
of the principal founders. This necessarily placed his merits 
under Dryden's eye, who was himself an original member of 
that learned body. His great brother was Roger Lord Broghill, 
created upon the Restoration Earl of Orrery, to whom Dryden 
dedicated the <' Rival Ladies." See Vol. II. p. 113. 

II William Harvey, the famous discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood. His Exercitatio Anatomica de motu cordis et sanguinis, 
was printed at Frankfort, 1627. He adhered to his master Charles 
L during the Civil Wars ; and when his afiairs became desperate, 
retired to privacy in London. His last treatise, entitled, ExerdtaHo 
de generaiione Animalium, was published in 1651, at the request 
of Dr George Ent, a learned physician, mentioned by Dryden in 
the next line. This gentleman, in a dedication to the President 
and College of Phpicians, gives a detailed account of the difficulty 
which he had in prevailing on the aged and retired philosopher to 
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Nor are you, learned friend, the least renowned ; 
WhoBefame^notcireainscribed with English ground^ 
Flies like the nimble joumies of the light. 
And is, like that, unspent too in its flight 
Whatever truths have been, by art or oianee. 
Redeemed from error, or from ignorance. 
Thin in their authors, like rich veins of ore. 
Your works unite, and still discover more. 
Sudi is the healing virtue of your pen. 
To perfect cures on books, as well as men. 
Nor is tills work the least ; you well may ^ve 
To men new vigour, who make stones to live* 
Through you, the Danes, their short dominion lost, 
A loiter conquest than the Saxons boast. 
Stonehenge, once thought a temple, you have found 
A throne, where kings, our earthly gods, were 

crown'd ; 
Where by their wondering subjects they were seen, 
Joy'd* with their stature, and their princely mien. 
Our soverdgn here above the rest might stand, 
And here he chose again to rule the land. 
These ruins sheltered once his sacred head. 
When he from Wor'ster^s fatal battle fled ; 
Watch'd by the genius of this royal place. 
And mighty visions of the Dani^ race. 
HijS refuge then was for a temple shown ; 
But, he restored, 'tis now become a throne.f 

ffive his work to the press^ which he only consented to do mi Dr 
£nt*8 undertaking Uie task of editor. Harvey died in June 1667* 

Ent himtelf was aphytician of eminence^ and ifoeived the ho« 
nour of knighthood m>in Charles II. He defended Dr Harvey's 
theory of circulation against Parisanus, in a treatise, entitled, 
Apoiagia pro circulatione sanguinis contra JEmUianum Parisanum* 
He was an active member of the Royal Society, and died, ae» 
cording to Wood, 13th October, 1669. 

♦ First edit. Chose by. 

J' This conceit, turning on the ancient and modem hypothesis, 
bupded on the following curious passage in Dr Cbarleton^s 
dedication of the '' Chorea Gigantum" to Cluirles H. " Your ma- 

7 



EPISTLEa 17 

jesty's curiosity to survey the sulnect of this discourse^ the so 
much admired antiquity of Stone- Uenge^ hath sometime been so 
great and urgent^ as to find room in your royal breast^ amidst 
your weightiest cares; and to carry you many miles out of your 
way towards safety, when any heart, but your fearless and in- 
vincible one^ would have been wholly fillea with apprehensions 
of danser. For as I have had the honour to hear from that oracle 
of truth and wisdom, your majesty's own mouth, you were plea- 
sed to visit that monument^ and for many hoiurs together enter- 
tain yourself with the delightful view thereof; when after the 
defeat of your loyal army at Worcester, Almighty God, in in- 
finite mercy to your three kingdoms, miraculoimy delivered you 
out of tilie bloody jaws of tliqse monsters of sin and cruelty, who, 
taking counsel omy from the heinousness of their crimes, sought 
impunity in the h^hest aggravation of them ; desperately ho- 
ping to secmr^ rebemoir by r^rieide^ and by destroymg their so- 
yermga, to continue their tyranny aver their felk)W*subjects." 



VOL. XI. B 
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EPISTLE THE FOURTH. 

TO THK 

LADY CASTLEMAIN, 

UPON HEB ENCOUBA6IK6 HIS FIRST PLAY, 

THE WILD GALLANT, 

ACTED IN 1663-S. 



Barbara Villiers, heiress of William Viscount Grandison, in 
Ireland, and wife of Roger Palmer, Esq., was the first favourite, 
who after the Restoration of Charles II. enjoyed the power and 
consequence of a ro/al mistress. It is even said, that the king 
took her from her husband, upon the very day of his landing, 
and raised him, in compensation, to the rank and title of Earl of 
Castlemain. The lady herself was created Lady Nonsuch, Coun- 
tess of Southampton, and finally Duchess of Cleveland. She 
bore the kinff- three sons and three daughters, and long enjoyed 
a considerable share of his favour. 

It would seem, that, in 1 662-3, while Lady Castlemain was in the 
very height of her reign, she extended her patronage to our au- 
thor, upon his commencing his dramatic career. In the preface 
to his first play, " The Wild Gallant," he acknowledges, that it met 
with very indifferent success, and had been condemned by the 
greater part of the audience. But he adds, *' it was well received 
at court, and was more than once the divertisement of his majes- 
ty, by his own command."* These marks of royal favour were 

• Preface to •• The WUd Gallant," Vol II. p. 17. 

8 
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doubtless owing to the intercession of Lady Castlenudn. If we 
can trust the sarcasm thrown out b^ a contemporary satirist, our 
audior piqued himself more on this light and gallant effusion, 
than its importance deserved.* The verses abound with spright- 
ly and ingenious turns ; and the conceits, which were the taste 
t>f the age, shew to some advantage on sudi an occasion. There 
is, however, little propriety in comparing the influence of the 
royal mistress to the vurtue of Cato. 



* Dryden, who one would haTe tbougfat had aiore wit. 

The oensuK of eroy man did disdiun ; 
Pleading some pitifal rhymes be had writ 

In piaise of ttie Coanteif of Gasdemain. 

SesdoH qfihe PoeU» lS7a 
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As seamen, shipwrecked on fiome hdppy^ shores 
Discover wealth in lands unknown oefore ; 
And, what their art had laboured long in vain. 
By their misfortunes happily obtain : 
So my much-envied muse, by storms long tost. 
Is thrown upon your hospitable coast, 
And finds more favour by her ill success. 
Than she could hope for by her happiness. 
Once Cato*s virtue did the gods oppose ; 
While they the victor, he the vanquished chose ; 
But you have done what Cato could not do. 
To choose the vanquished, and restore him too. 
Let others still triumph, and gain their cause 
By their deserts, or by the world's applause ; 
Let n^eiit crowns, and justice laurels give. 
But let me happy by your pity live. 
True poets empty fame and praise despise. 
Fame is the trumpet, but your smile the prize * 
You sit above, and see vain men below 
Contend for what you only can bestow ; 
But those great actions others do by chance. 
Are, like your beauty, your inheritance : 
So great a soul, such sweetness join'd in one. 
Could only spring from noble Grandison. 



* This seems to be the passage sneered at in the " Session of 
the Poets." 
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You, like the stars, not by reflection bright, 
Are bom to your own heaven, and your own light ; 
Like them U€ g»»od, but frmn a notier cause. 
From your own knowledge, not firom nature's laws. 
Your power you never use, but for defence. 
To guard your own, or others' innocence : 
Your foes are such, as they,, not you, have made. 
And virtue may rej^el, tboiigh not invade. 
Such courage did the ancient heroes show. 
Who, when they might prevent, would wait the blow 
With such assurance, as they meant to say. 
We win overcome, but sconi the safesrt Way. 
What further fear of danger can there be ? 
Beauty, which captives aU things, sets me free. 
Posterity will judge by my success, 
I had the Grecian poet's happiness, 
Who, waving plots, found out a better way ; 
Some God descended, and preserved the play. 
When first the triumphs of your sex were sung 
By these old poet», beauty wa» but yocing,. 
Atid few adnnred the nati[ve red and white, 
TiH poets dressed them up to charm the sight ; 
So beauty took on trust,, and (Hd engage 
For sums of praises tiM she came to age. 
But this Itniig-grdwing defet to poetry, 
You justly, madam, have discharged ta me, 
When your aqpplause and &voar did: infuse 
New Kfe to my eond^emnfd and dying muse. 
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EPISTLE THE FIFTH. 



TO 



MK LEE, 



ON HIS TKA6EDT OF 



THE RIVAL QUEENS, OR ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

1677. 



" Tmb Rival Queens, or Alexander the Great," of Nathaniel 
Lee, has been always deemed the most capital performance of its 
unfortunate author. There is nothing throughout the play that 
is tame or indifferent ; all is either exquisitely good, or extrava- 
gantly bombastic, though some passages hover between the sub« 
ume and the ludicrous. Addison has jusdy remarked, that Lee's 
*^ thoughts are wonderfully suited for tragedy, but frequently 
lost in such a crowd of words,' that it is hard to see the beauty 
of them. There is infinite fire in his works, but so involved in 
smoke, that it.4oes not appear in half its lustre." 

Lee and ouB^author lived on terms of strict friendship, and 
wrote, in conjiihotion, *^ CEdipus," and the '^ Duke of Guise." 
Lee's madness and confinement in Bedlam are well known ; as 
also his repartee to a coxcomb, who told him it was easy to write 
like a madman :— -'^ No," answered the poet, *' it is not easy to 
write like a madman, but it is very easy to write like a fooL" 
Dryden elegantly apologizes, in the following verses, for the ex-* 
travagance of his style of poetry. Lee's deam was very melan- 
choly : Being discharged from Bedlam, and returning by night 
from a tavern, in a state of intoxication^ to his lodgings in Duuke- 
street, he fell down somewhere in Clare-Market, and was either 
killed by a carriage driving over him, or stifled in the snow, 
which was then deep. Thus died this eminent dramatic poet in 
the year I691, or I092, in the S5th year of his age. 
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The blast of common censure could I fear, 
Before your play my name should not appear ; 
For 'twill, be thought, and with 3ome colour too, 
I pay the bribe I first received from you ; 
That mutual vouchers for our fame* we stand. 
And play the game into each others hand ; 
And as cheap pen'orths to ourselves afford. 
As Bessus and the brothers of the sword.* 
Such libels private men may well endure. 
When states and kings themselves are not secure ; 
For ill men, conscious of their inward guilt, 
Think the best actions on by-ends are built 
And yet my silence had not 'scaped their spite ; 
Then, envy had not suffer'd me to write ; 
For, s^ce I could not ignorance pretend; 
Such merit I must envy or commend. 



* Our author alludes to the copy of verses addressed to him by 
Lee^ on his drama, called the ** State of Innocence," and which the 
reader will find in Vol. V. p. 103. Dryden expresses some ap- 
prehension, lest his friend and he should be considered as vouch- 
mg for each other's genius, in the same manner that Bessus and 
the two Swordsmen^ in ** King and no Kinff/' grant certificates 
of each other's courage, after having been all soundly beaten and 
kicked by Bacurius. 

'^ 2 Swordsman* Captain, we must request your hand now to 
our honours. ^ 

Bessus. Yes, marry shall ye ; and then let all the world come, 
we are valiant to ourselvesi and there's an end." 4ci, F. 
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So many candidates there stand for wit, 
A place at court Ls scarce so hard to get : 
In vain they cr6wd each other at the door ; 
For e*en reversions are all be^d before : 
Desert, how known soever, is long delayed. 
And then, too, fools and knaves are better paid. 
Yet, as some actions bear so great a name. 
That courts themselves are just, for fear of shame ; 
So has the mighty merit of your play 
Extorted praise, and forced itself a way. 
'Tis here as 'tis at sea ; who farthest goes. 
Or dares the most, makes all the rest his foes. 
Yet when some virtue much outgrows the rest. 
It shoots too fast, and high, to be supprest ; 
As his heroic worth struck envy dumo. 
Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the boom.^ 
Such praise is yours, while you the passions move, 
That 'tis no longer felgn'd, 'tis real love, 
Wb^re nature triumphs over wretched art ; 
We only warm the head, but you the heart. 
Always you warm ; and if the rising year. 
As in hot regions, brings the sun too near, 
'Tis but to make your fragrant spices blow. 
Which in our cooler climates will not grow. 
They only think you animate your theme 
With too much fire, who are themselves all phlegm. 



^ The person thus distinguished seems to be the gaDant Sir 
Edwiupd ^pragge, noted for hi» gaUantry in the two Dutch wam, 
and finally killed in the great battle of 1 }th August^ l^T^ 1b 
"16T1/ he was sent to the Mediterranean with a squadrcHi^ tochaa- 
tiise tibe Algerines. He found seven vessels bdFonging to these 
pirates^ lying in the bay of Bugia^ covered- by the fireof a easlle 
and fort«, and de^nded by aboom^ drawn across the entrance of 
the bay, made of yards, top-masts^ and cables^ buoyed! w hy 
easks. Nevertheless^ Sir Edward bore into the bay, silenced the 
forts^ and, having broken the boom with his pinnaces^ sent in a 
fire-ship, which effectually destroyed the A%erine squadfes ; a 
blow wkich wa» long remembered by these piratical state». 
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Prizes would be for lags of slowest pace. 
Were cripples made the judges of the race. 
Despise those drones, who praise, while they accuse. 
The too much vigour of your youthful muse. 
That humble style, which they your virtue make» 
Is in your power ; you need but stoop and take. 
Your beauteous images must be aUow'd 
By all, but some vile poets of the crowd. 
But how should any sign-post dauber know 
The worth of Titian, or of Angelo ? 
Hard features every bungler can command ; 
To draw true beauty, shews a master"^ hand. 
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EPISTLE THE SIXTH. 



TO THE 



EARL OF ROSCOMMON, 



ON HIS EXCELLENT 

ESSAY ON TRANSLATED VERSE. 



Tub Earl of Roscommon's '' Essay on Translated Verse," a 
work which abounds with much excellent criticism, expressed ia 
correct, succinct, and manly language^ was first published in 4to, 
in 1680 ; a second edition, corrected and enlarged, appeared in 
l684* To both editions is prefixed the following copy of verses 
by our author ; and to the second there is also one in Latin by his 
son Charles- Dry den, afterwards translated by Mr Needier. 

The high applause which our author has here and elsewhere* 
bestowed on the " Essay on Translated Verse," is censured by Dr 
Johnson, as unmerited and exaggerated. But while something is 
allowed for the partiality of a firiend, and the zeal of a panegjrrlst, 
it must also be remembered, that the rules of criticism, now so 
well known as to be even trite and hackneyed, were then almost 
new to the literary world, and that translation was but then be- 
ginning to be emancipated from the fetters of verbal and literal 



See VoL XII. p. 264. 
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Tersions. But Johnson elsewhere does Roscommon more justice^ 
where he acknowledges, that *^ he improved taste^ if he did not 
enlarge knowledge, and may be numbered among the benefac- 
tors of English literature." 

Dryden has testified, in several places of his works, that he 
loved and honoured Rdscommon ; particularly by inscribing and 
applying to him his version of the Third Ode of the First Book 
of Horace.**^ Roscommon repaid these favours by a copy of v^ses 
addressed to Dryden on the '^ Religio Laici.''t 



* VoL XIL p. 341. t Vol X. p. 33. 
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"■■ *"" ""^ 



Whether the fruitful NUe, or Tjrrian shore^ 
The seeds of arts and infant science bore, 
'Tis sure the noble plant, translated first. 
Advanced its head in Grecian gardens nurst. 
The Grecians added verse ; their tuneful ton^e 
Made nature first, and nature's Grod their song. 
Nor stopt translation here ; for conquering RomCi 
With Grecian spoils, brought Grecian numbers 

home ; 
Emich'd by those Athenian muses more. 
Than all the vanquish'd world could yield before. 
Till barbarous nations, and more barbarous times. 
Debased the majesty of verse to rhymes ; 
Those rude at first ; a kind of hobbling prose. 
That limp'd along, and tinkled in the close. 
But Italy, reviving fi-om the trance 
Of Vandal, Goth, and Monkish ignorance. 
With pnuses, cadence, and well-vowel'd words. 
And aU the graces a good ear afibrds. 
Made rhyme an art, and Dante's polish'd page 
Restored a silver, not a golden age. 
Then Petrarch follow*d, and in him we see. 
What rhyme improved in all its height can be 
At best a pleasing sound, and fair barbarity. 
The French pursued their steps ; and Britain, last. 
In manly sweetness all the rest surpass'd. 
The wit of Greece, the gravity of Rome, 
Appear exalted in the British loom : 







The Muse's empire is restored again, 
In Charles his reign, and by Rosepmmon's pen. 
Yet modestly he^ does his work survey, 
And calls a finish'd poem an essay ; 
For all the needful rules are scatter'd here ; 
Truth smoothly told, and pleasantly severe ; 
gfo well is art disguised, for nature to appear. 
iKor need those rules to give translation light ; 
|Ii3 own example is a flame so bright. 
That he, who but arrives to copy well, 
Unguided will advapce, unknowing will excel 
SIcarce bis own Horace could such rules ordain. 
Or his own Virgil sing a nobler strain. 
|Iow much in mm may rising Ireland boasts 
How much in gaining him has Britain lost ! 
Their island in revenge has purs redaim'd ; 
Themore instructed we, the more we still are shamed. 
'Ti$ well fpr us his generous blood did flow. 
Derived from ]B(ritiw Qhannels long ago,* 
That here his ^onqu^rmg ancestors were nurstt 
And Ireland but translated England first : 
By this reprisal we regain our right. 
Else must the two contending nations fight ; 
A nobler quarrel for his native earthy 
Than what divided Greece for Homer's birth. 
To what perfection will our tongue arrive, 
Hpw will invention and translation thrive. 
When authors nobly bom will bear their part. 
And not disdain the inglorious praise of art ! 
Great generals thus, descending fi'om command. 
With their own toil provoke the soldier's hand. 



* Roscommon^ it must be rememb^ed^ was bom in Ireland, 
where his property also was situated. But the Dillons were of 
English extraction. 
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How will fweet Chrid^s gbost be {deued to bear 
His (ame flagmeiited by an Engfish peer;^ 
How be embeDidieB his Helen's loves. 
Outdoes his softness, and his s^ise imnoves ? 
When these translate, and teadi transuatois too, 
Kor firstling kid, nor any Tulgar vow. 
Should at Apollo's grateful altar stand : \ 

Bosoommon writes ; to that auspicious hand, v 
Muse, feed the bull that spurns the yellow sand. } 
Iloscommon,whomboth court andcampsoommaid. 
True to his prince, and &ithful to his friend ; 
Boscommon, first in fields of honour known. 
First in the peaceful triumphs of the gown ; 
Who both Minervas justly makes his own. 
Now let the few beloved by Jove, and they 
Whom infused Titan form'd of better day. 
On equal terms with ancient wit engage. 
Nor mighty Homer fear, nor sacred Virgil's page : 
Our English palace opens wide in state. 
And without stooping they may pass the gate. 



• In this verse^ which savours of the bathos, our author passes 
from Roscommon to Mulgrave; another '^author nobly bom," 
who about this time had engaged with Diyden and others in the 
version of Ovid's Epistles, published in 1680. The Epistle of ' 
Helen to Paris, alluded to in the lines which follow, was jointlj 
translated by Mulgrave and JDryden, although the poet politely 
ascribes the whole merit to his noble coadjutor. See Vol. XII. 
p. 86. 
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EPISTLE THE SEVENTH. 



TO THB 



DUCHESS OF YORK, 



ON HER 



lETURN FROM SCOTLAND, Ilf THE YEAR 1682. 



These smooth and elegant lines are addressed to Mary of 
£ste^ second wife of James Duke of York^ and afterwards his 
queen. She was at this time in all the splendour of beauty ; tall, 
and admirably formed in her person ; dignified and graceful in 
her deportment, her complexion very fair, and her hair and eye- 
brows of the purest black. Her personal charms fully merited 
the encomiastic strains of the following epistle. 

The duchess accompanied her husband to Scotland, where he 
was sent into a kind of honorary banishment, during the depend* 
ence of the Bill of Exclusion. Upon the dissolution of the Ox- 
ford Parliament, the duke visited the court in tiiumph ; and after 
two months stay, returned to Scotland, and in his voyage suffered 
the misfortune of shipwreck, elsewhere mentioned particularly.* 
Having settled the affairs of Scotland, he returned with his family 
to England ; whence he had been virtually banished for three 



Vol. IX. p. 402. 
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yean. His return was bailed by the poets of the royal party widi 
unboancled congratulatioD. It is celebrated by Tate, in the Se- 
cond Part of '* Absalom and Achitophel f * and by our author, 
in a prologae spoken before the duKe and dache8s.t But, not 
contented with that expression of zeal, Dryden paid the foUow- 
ing additional tribute upon the same occasion. 



• Yd. IX. p. SU. 

-f YqL X. p. 866. Otwsy fimiilMd an qnlogae on the nine night. 
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When factiouis rkge to cruel exile drove 
The Queen of jfte^uty, and the court of Love, 
The Muses drooped, with their forsaken arts. 
And the sad Cupids broke their useless darts ; 
Our fruitful plaint to wilds and desarts turn'd. 
Like Eden's face, when banish'd man it moum'd. 
Love was no more, when loyalty was gone. 
The great supporter of his awful throne. 
Love could no longer after beauty stay, | 

But Wandelt*d noi*thward to the verge of day, [■ 
As if the sun and he had lost their way. i 

But now the illustrious nymph, retum'd again. 
Brings every grace triumphant in her train. 
The wonderingNereids, though they raised no storm, 
Foreslow'd her passage, to behold her form : 
Some cried a Venus, some a Thetis past ; 
But this was not so fair, nor that so chaste. 
Far from her sight flew Faction, Strife, and Pride ; 
And Envy did but look on her, and died. 
Whate'er we suffered from our sullen fate. 
Her sight is purchased at an easy rate. 
Three gloomy years against this day were set ; 
But this one mighty sum has clear'd the debt : 
Like Joseph's dream, but with a better doom. 
The famine past, the plenty still to come. 
For her, the weeping heavens become serene ; 
For her, the ground is clad in cheerful green ; 

VOL. XI c 
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For her, the nightingales are taught to sing. 

And Nature has for her delay'd the spring. 

The Muse resumes her long-forgotten lays, ^ 

And Love, restored, his ancient realm surveys, [• 

Recals our beauties, and revives our plays, 3 

His waste dominions peoples once again. 

And from her presence dates his second reign. 

But awful charms on her fair forehead sit. 

Dispensing what she never will admit ; 

Pleasing, yet cold, like Cynthia's silver beam. 

The people's wonder, and the poet's theme. 

Distemper'd zeal, sedition, canker'd hate, 

No more shall vex the church, and tear the state ; 

No more shall faction civil discords move. 

Or only discords of too tender love : 

Discord, like that of music's various parts ; 

Discord, that makes the harmony of hearts ; 

Discord, that only this dispute shall bring. 

Who best shall love the Duke, and serve the King. 
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EPISTLE THE EIGHTH. 

TO UT FBIEND^ 

MR J. NORTHLEiGH, 

▲UTHOB OF 

■ * 
» • 

THE PARALLEL; 

ON HIS 

TRIUMPH OF THE BRITISH MONARCHY. 



These verses have been recovered by Mr Malone^ and are 
transferred^ from his Life of Dryden^ into the present collection 
of his works. John Northleigh was^ by profession^ a student of 
law, though he afterwards became a physician ; and was in poli- 
tics a keen Tory. He wrote " The Parallel^ or the New Speci- 
ous Association, an old rebellious Covenant^ closing with a dis- 
parity between a true Patriot and a factious Associator." Lon- 
don^ 1682, folio. This work was anonymous ; but attracted so 
much applause among the High-churchmen, that^ according to 
Wood, Dr Lawrence Womack called the author ^* an excellent 
person, whose name his own modesty^ or prudence^ as well as the 
iniquity of the times, keeps from us." 

Proceeding in the same track of politics, Northleigh published 
two pamphlets on the side of the Tories, in the dilute between 
the Petitioners and Abhorrers ; and finally produced, *' The Tri- 
umph of our Monarchy, over the Plots and Principles of our 
Rebels and Republicansy being Remarks on their moist Eminent 



S6 

Libels. London, 1685." Thk bit poblicadoo cded ftrth Uie 
following lines firom oar author. 

Nortbleigh was the son of a Hanbargh mcrduBl, and bom in 
that citj. He became a student in Exeter CoDese* in 1674, aged 
17 years ; and was, it appears, studying law in the Inner Temple 
in 1685, when his book was published. He was then, oonaequent- 
ly, about 28 ye^vs old ; ao taat his genius was not peculiarly pre- 
mature, notwithstanding our authar^s caaptiiaeat. He after- 
wards took a medical degree at Cambridge, and pr a ctis ed physic 
at Exeter.— Wood, Atf^ Oxmu VoL II. p. 962. 

These verses, like the address to Hoddesden, are ranked among 
the Epistles, becan^ Dryd^ gave that title to other recommen- 
datory verses of the same nature. 
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So Joseph, yet a youth, expounded well ^ 

The boding dream, and did the event foretell ; >• 
Judged by the past, and drew the Parallel. J 

Thus early Solomon the truth explored^ 
The right awarded, and the babe restored. 
Thus Daniel, ere to prophecy he grew. 
The perjured Presby tew did* first subdue. 
And freed Susanna from the canting crew. 
Well may our monarchy triumphant stand, 
While warlike Jttmes protects both sea and knd-; 
.^d^ midet covert of his seven-fold shieldi 
1!hou sendfst thy shafts to scour the distant field* 
By litw thy powerful pen has set us free ; 
Thou attt^Qest that^ and ti)at may study thee. 
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EPISTLE THE NINTa 



LETTER 



TO 



SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE. 



Sir George Ethereoe^ as a lively and witty companion, a 
smooth sonnetteer^ and an excellent writer of comedy, was in high 
reputation in the seventeenth century. He lived on terms of inti- 
macy with the men of genius, and with those of rank at the court 
of Charles the Second, and appears to have been particularly ac- 
quainted with Dry den. Etherege enjoyed in a particular man- 
ner the favour of Queen Mary of Este, through whose influence 
he was sent envoy to Hamburgh, and {forwards became resident 
minister at Ratisbon. In this situation, he did not cease to in- 
terest himself in the progress of English literature; and we have 
several of his letters, both in prose and verse, written with great 
wit and vivacity, to the Duke of Buckingham, and other persons 
of wit and honour at the court of London. Amon^ others, he 
wrote an epistle in verse to the Earl of Middleton, inio engaged 
Dryden to return the following answer to it. As Sir George's 
verses are lively and pleasing, I have prefixed them to Dryden's 
epistle. Both pieces, with a second letter from Etherege to Mid- 
dleton, appeared in Dryden's Miscellanies. 

Our poet's epistle to Sir George Etherege affords an example 
how'basily Dryden could adapt his poetry to the style which the 
moment required ; since, although this is the only instance in which 
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he has used the verse of eight syllablesy it flows as easily from his 
pen as if he had never nMtten in another measure. This is the more 
remarkable, as, in the '^ Essay on Satire/' Dryden speaks very 
contemptuously of the eight syllable, or Hudibrastic measure, 
and the ornaments proper to it, as a little instrument) unworthy 
the use of a great master.* Here, however, he happily retorts 
upon the witty knight, with his own weapons of gallant and court* 
ly ridicule, and acquits himself^ as well m the light arms of a po- 
hte and fashionable courtier, as when he wields the trenchant 
brand of his own keen satire. 

Our author had formerly favoured Sir George Etherege with 
an excellent epilogue to his popular play, called *^ The Man of 
Modet" acted in 1676, and he occasional!}' speaks of him in his 
writings with great respect. The date of this epistle is not easily 
ascertained. From a letter of Etherege to the Duke of Buck, 
ingham, it appears, that Sir George was at Ratisbon when Dry- 
den was engaged in his controversial poetry ;f but whether that 
letter be previous or subsequent to the Epistle to the Earl of 
Middleton, seems uncertain. 

Considering the high reputation which Sir George Etherege 
enjoyed, and the figure which he made as a courtier and a man 
of letters, it is humbling to add^ that we have no accurate infor- 
mation concerning the time or manner of his death. It seems 
certain, that he never returned from the Continent ; but it is du- 
bious, whether, according to one report, he fotllowed the fortunes 
of King James, and resided with him at the court of St Gerraains 
till his death, or whether, as others have said, that event was oc- 
casioned by his falling down the stairs of his own house at Ra- 
tisbon, when, afler drinking freely with a large company, he was 
attempting to do the honours of their retreat. From the date of 
the letter to the Duke of Buckingham, 21st October, 1689, it is 
plain he was then at Ratisbon ; and it is somewhat singular, that 
ne ap[>ears to have retained bis official situation of Resident, 
though nearly twelve months had elapsed since the Revolution. 
This seems to give countenance to the latter report of his having 
died at Ratisbon. The date of that event was probably about 
1694. 



• VoL XIII. p. 10& 

-f- ^' They tell me my old acquaintance, Mr Dryden, has left off the theatre, 
and wholly applies himself to the study of the controversies hetween the two 
ehurdies. Pray heaven, this strange alteration in him portends nothing disas- 
trous to the state ; hut I have all along observed, that poets do religion as little 
service bv drawing their pens for it, as the divines do poetry, by pretending to 
vamficatMm." This letter is dated 2l8t October, 1689. 
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SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE, 



TO THE 



EARL OF MIDDLETON.* 



Since love and verse, as well as wine, 
. Are brisker where the sun does shine, 
'Tis something to lose two degrees. 
Now age itseff begins to freeze : 
Yet this I patiently could bear, \ 

If the rough Danuoe's beauties were V 

JBut only two degrees less fair I 

Than the bright nymphs of gentle Thames, 
Who warm me hither with meir beams : 
Such power they have, they can dispense 
Five hundred miles their influence* 
But hunger forces men to eat. 
Though no temptation's in the meat. 
How would the ogling spark? despise 
The darling damsel of my eyes. 
Should they behold her at a play. 
As she's trick'd up on holiday. 
When the whole family combine. 
For public pride, to make her shine ! 
Her locks, which long before lay matted. 
Are on this day comb d out and plaited ; 
A diamond bookin in each tress^, 
The badges of her nobleness ; 
For every stone, as well as she. 
Can boast an ancient pedigree. 
These form'd the jewel erst did grace 
The cap of the first Grave t o' the race, 
Preferr d by Graffin J Marian 
To adorn the handle of her &n ; 



* Charles, 2d Earl of Middleton, a man of some literary accompliahm^t 
He had been Envoy Extraordinary to the Emperor of Germany, and wjbs now 
one of the secretaries of state for Scotland. . 

f Graf, or Count. $ Countess. 
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And^ as by old record appears^ 

Worn since in Kunigunoa's years^ 

Now sparkling in the froein's hair ; * 

No rocket hr^iking in the air 

Can with her starry head compare. 

Such ropes of pearl her arms encumber^ 

She scarce can deal the cards at omber ; 

So many rings each finger freight^ 

Tliey tremble with the mighty weight. 

The like in England ne'er was seen. 

Since Holbein fi-ew Halt and his gueen. 

But after thieae fantastic flights. 

The lustre's meaner than the lights. 

The thing that bears this glittering pomp 

Is but a tawdry ill-bred romp. 

Whose brawny limbs and martial face 

Proclaim her of the Gothic race. 

More than the mangled pageantry 

Of all the father's heraldry. 

But there's another sort of creatures. 

Whose ruddy look and grotesque features 

Are so much out of nature's way. 

You'd think them stamp'd on other clay. 

No lawful daughters of old Adam. 

'Mongst these behold a dty madam. 

With arms in mittin^ beau in mu£^ 

A dapper cloak, and reverend ruff: 

No farce so pleasant as this maukin. 

And the soft sound of High-Dutch talking. 

Here, unattended by the Graces, 

The queen of love in a sad case is. 

Nature, her active minister,^ 

Neglects affidrs, and will not stir ; 

Thinks it not worth the while to please, 

But when she does it for her ease. 

Even I, her most devout adorer. 

With wandering thoughts appear before her. 

And when I'm makins an oblation, ^ 

Am fain to spur imagination V 

With some snam London inclination : } 

The bow is bent at Grerman dame. 

The arrow flies at English game. 

Kindness, that can indifference warm. 

And blow that calm into a storm. 

Has in the very tenderest hour 

Over my gentleness a power ; 

True to my country-woman's charms^ 

When kiss d and press'd in foreign arms. 



* Qucrcy Did Pope think of this pAssage in his fiunpus account of Bellnda^s 
)Odkin ? t Henry VIII. " 
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To you, who live in chill degree. 
As map informs, of fifty-three,* 
And do not much for cold atone. 
By bringing thither fifty-one, 
Methinks all climes should be alike. 
From tropic even to pole artique ; 
Since you have such a constitution 
As no where suffers diminution. 
You can be old in grave debate. 
And young in love affairs of state ; 
And both to wives and husbands show 
The vigour of a plenipo. 
Like mighty missioner you come 
Ad Partes Infidelium. 
A work of wonderous merit sure. 
So far to go, so much t' endure ; 



* The map does not convey any such information. Ratisbon 
lies in latitude 48* 58' N. Dryden alludes to the commencement 
of Etherege's Epistle to Middleton, in which he mentions having 
gone three degrees northward, London beins 41^ \S N. Dryden 
transfers Ratisbon into a high latitude, merely to suit the rhyme, 
and prodiice^the antithesis of 53 degrees latitude, to 51 years of 
age. 
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And all to preach to German dame, 

Where sound of Cupid never came. 

Less had you done, had you been sent 

As far as Drake or Pinto went. 

For cloves or nutmegs to the line a. 

Or even for oranges to China. 

That had indeed been charity, ^ 

Where love-sick ladies helpless lie, f 

Chapt, and, for want of liquor, dry. > 

But you have made your zeal appear 

Within the circle of the Bear. 

What region of the earth's so dull. 

That is not of your labours full ? 

Triptolemus (so sung the Nine,) 

Strew'd plenty from his cart divine ; 

But spite of all these fable-makers. 

He never sow'd an Almain acres. 

No, that was left by fate's decree 

To be perform'd and sung by thee. 

Thou break'st through forms with as much ease 

As the French king through articles. 

In grand affairs thy days are spent. 

In waging weighty compliment. 

With such as monarchs represent. 

They whom such vast fatigues attend. 

Want some soft minutes to unbend. 

To shew the world that, now and then. 

Great ministers are mortal men. 

Then Rhenish rummers walk the round ; 

In bumpers every king is crown'd ; 

Besides three holy mitred Hectors,* 

And the whole college of Electors. 



* The three ecclesiastical Electors were, the Electors of 
Treves, Cologne^ and Mentz. At this time the Diet of the empire 
was sitting at Ratisbon. 
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No health of potentate is sunk, 
That pays to make his envoy drunk. 
These Dutch delights, I mentioned last. 
Suit not, I know, your English taste : 
For wine to leave a whore or play. 
Was ne'er your Excellency's way.f 



t Etherege has been pleased to confirm our author's opinion of 
the German jollity^ and his own inclination to softer pleasures^ by 
the following passage of a letter to the Duke of Buckinshaau 

*^ I find that to this day, they (t. e. the Germans) make good' 
the observation that Tacitus made of their ancestors ; I mean, 
that their affairs (let them be never so serious and pressing) never 
put a stop to good eating and drinking, and thut they debate tiwir 
weightiest negociations over dieir cups. . 

^' 'Tis true, they carry this humour by much too far for one of 
my complexion ; for which reason I decline appearing among 
them, but when my master's concerns make it necessary S>r me to 
come to their assemblies : They are, indeed, a firee-hearted opea. 
sort of gentlemen that compose the Diet, without reserve^ aSecta." 
don, and artifice ; but they are such unmerciful plyers of the 
bottle, so wholly given up to what our sots call good-fellowship« 
that 'tis as great a constraint upon my nature to sit out a nights 
entertainment with tb^my as it would be to hear half a scorn 
loag-winded Presbyterian divines cant successively one after 
another. 

" To unbosom myself fi^nkly and freely to your grace, I al- 
ways looked upon drunkenness to be an unpardonable crime in a 
young fellow, who, without any of these foreign helps, has firs 
enough in his veins to enable him to do justice to Caslia whenever 
she demands a tribute from him* In a middle-aged man, I con* 
sider the bottle only as subservient to the nobler pleasures of love; 
and he that would suftr himsdf to be so far infatuated by it, at 
to neglect the pursuit of a more a^eeable game^ I think deserves 
no quarter from the ladies : In old agey indeed, when it is conve- 
nient very oflen to forget and even steal from ourselves, I am of 
opinion, that a little drunkenness, discreetly used, may a8<^ hfsU 
contribute to our health of body as tranquillity of soul. 

*' Thus I have given your grace a stkort system of my nenib 
and belief in these a£&irs. But the gentlemen of this country go 
upon a quite different scheme of pleasure ; the best fiirnitinre of 
their parlours^ instead of innocent china, are tall overgrown mm*- 
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Nor need this tilile ^ve offence, 
For here you were your Excell^ice ; 
For gaming, writing, speaking, keejnng. 
His Excellence for all — ^but sleeping. 
Now if you tope in form, and treat, 
'Tis the sour sauce to the sweet meat. 
The fine you pay for being great. 
Nay, here's a harder imposition. 
Which is indeed the court's petition. 
That, setting worl^y pomp asidd. 
Which poet has at font denied. 
You would he pleased in humble way 
To write a trifle calPd a Play. 
This trulv is a degradation. 
But would oblige the crown and nation 
Next to your wise negociation. 
If you pretend, as wefi you may, 
Your high degree, your friends will say. 
The DuKe St Aignon made a play. 
If Gallic wit convince you scs^roe. 
His Grace of Bucks has made a &rce. 
And you, whose comic wit is terse all. 
Can hardly fall below Rehearsal. 



mers ; and they take more care to enlarge their cellars, than their 
patrimonial estates. In shorty drinking is the hereditary sin of 
this country ; and that hero of a deputy here, that can demolish, 
at one sittings the rest of his brother envoys^ is mentioned with 
as much applause as the Duke of Lorrain for his noble exploits 
against the Turks, and may claim a statue^ erected at the public 
expence^ in any town in Germany. 

'' Judge, then, my lord^ whether a person of my sober princi- 
ples^ and one that only uses wine (as tne wiser sort of Roman Ca- 
tholics do images^ ) to raise up my maagination to something more 
exalted^ and not to terminate my worship upon it^ must not be re- 
duced to very mortifying circumstances in this place ; where I 
cannot pretend to enjoy conversation, without practising that vice 
that directly ruins it." 



9 
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Then finish what you have began. 
But scribble faster if you can ; 
For yet no George, to our discerning. 
Has writ without a ten years warnings 



* This is the only mention that our author makes of the ** Re- 
hearsal" in poetry : In prose he twice notices that satirical farce 
with some contempt. The length of time which the Duke speot 
lifpon it, or at least which elapsed between the first concoctioD 
and the represeDtatioD,is mentioned by Duke in his chaoracterof 
Valerius : 



But with play-houses, wan, immortal wars. 
He waged, and ten yean lage produced a fiuce. 
As many rolling yean he did employ, 
And hands almost as many, to destroy 
Heroic rh3rme, as Greece to ruin Troy. 
Once more, says fame, for hattle he prepares. 
And threatens rh3rmen with a second farce ; 
But if as long for this as that we stay, 
He*ll finish Qiveden sooner than his play. 



f 



The last line alludes to the magnificent structure at Cliveden, 
which Buckingham planned^ but never completed. Another sa- 
tirist has the same idea : 



I come to his farce, which must needs well be done. 

For Troy was no longer before it was won, 

£lince *tis more than ten yean since this war was begun. 



} 
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EPISTLE THE TENTH. 

Mb SOUTHERNE, 

ON HIS COMSDT 
CALLED 

THE WIVES* EXCUSE, 
AOTEB m 169% 



SouTHiiiNE>«— well knowQ to the present age as a tragic writer, 
for his Isabella has been ranked among the first-rate parts of our 
inimitable Siddons, — was also distinguished by his contempora- 
ries as a successful candidate for the honours of the comic muse. 
Two of his comedies, <* The Mother in Fashion," and ** Sir An- 
thony Love," had been represented with success, when, in 1692, 
the ** Wives' Excuse, or Cuckolds make Themselves,** was brought 
forward. The tone of that piece approaches what we now call 
genteel comedy : but, wheUier owing to the flatness into which 
such plays are apt to slide, for want of the vis candca which en- 
livens the more animated, though coarser, effusions of the lower 
comedy, or to some strokes of satire directed against music meet- 
ings, and other places of fashionable resort, <* The Wives' Excuse" 
was unfortunate in the representation. The author of the dedi- 
cation of the printed play,f has hinted at the latter cause as that 



t To the honourable Thomas Wharton, Esq. comptroller of his majesty's 
household. 
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of his defeat; and vindicates himself from the i< I* reflecting 
upon music meetingSy or any other resort of the peopie of fiuhioDt 
by urgine that although a biUet doux is represented as bdns there 
deliyeredy <* such a thing has been done before now in a cnurdi, 
without the place being thought the worse of." Bat Soutfaeme 
consoles himself for the disapprobation of the audience with the 
favour of Dryden, who> says lie, '' speaking of this play, has pub> 
licly said, the town was kmd to ' Sir Anwony Love ;' I needed 
them only to be just to this." And, after mentioniBg that Dry- 
den had mtrusted to him, upon the credit of this play» the task of 
completing •* Cleomenes,"* he triumphantly adds,— ''If modesty 
be sometimes a weakness, what I say can faiardly be a ciime : in a 
fair English trial, both parties are allowed to be heard ; and with- 
out this vanity of mentioning Mr Dryden, I had lost the best evi- 
dence of my cause." Dryden, not satisfied with a verbal exer- 
tion of his patronage, consoled his friend under his discomfiture, 
by addressmg to him the following Epistle, in which his ^ilureis 
ascribed to the taste for bustling intrigue, and for low and fivci- 
cal humour. 

It is not the Editor's business to trace Southerne's life, or poe- 
tical career. He was born in the county of Dublin, in 1659; 
and produced, in his twenty-third year, the tragedy of '^ The 
Loyal Brother," which Dryden honoured with a prologue. On 
this occasion, Southerne's acquaintance with our bard took place, 
under the whimsical circumstances mentioned Vol. X. p« 37^ 
The aged bard furnished also a prologue to Southerne's ** Disap- 
pointment, or Mother in Fashion ;" and as he had repeatedly 
ushered him to success, he presented him with the following lines 
to console him under disappointment. The poets appear to have 
continued on the most friendly terms until Dryden's death. 
Southerne survived him many years, and lived to be praised by 
the rising generation of a second century, for mildness of maii- 
nersy and that cheerful and amiable disposition, which rarely is 
found in old age, unless from the happy union of a body at ease, 
and a conscience void of offence. When this dramatist was sixty- 
five, his last play, called " Money the Mistress," was acted, with 
a prologue by Welstedi containing the following beautiful lines :f 



* See the introductory remarks on that play, Vol. VIII. 

•f» Wdsted, " howe'er insulted by the spleen of Pope," was a poet of merit. 
His fate is an instance, among a thousand, of the disadvantage sustained by an 
inferior genius, who enters into collision with one of superemment talents. It is 
the combat of a gun-boat with a frigate ; and many an author has been run down 
in such an encounter, who, had he avoided it, might have stiU enjoyed a fair por- 
tion of literary reputation. The apologue of the iron and earthen pot contains a 
moral applicable to sudi circumstances. 



} 
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To you, ye fiiir, for patronap he sues ; 
O last defend, who first inspired his muse ! 
In your soft service he has past his days. 
And gloried to be bom for woman's praise : 
Deprest at length, and in your cause decay'd. 
The good old man to beauty bends for ud ; 
That beauty he has taught so oft to moan ! 
That ne*er let Imoinda weep alone. 
And made his Isabella's giieft its own ! 
Ere yo« ayose to life, ye Mpo^iing Inili ; 
Ere time brought forth our pleasure and our pun ; 
He mdted hearts, to monuchs' vows denied. 
And softenM to distress unoonquerM pride: 
O ! then protect, in his deriii\ing years. 
The man, that ffll'd your mothers* eyes with tears ! 
The last of Charles's bards ! The living name. 
That rose, in that Augustan age, to fame ! 
And yoOf his brother authors, bra;vely dune 
To join to-n^ht the squadrons of the foir ; 
With zeal protect your veteran writer's page, r 
And save the drama's ftither, in his age : 
Nor let the wreath from his grey head- be torn. 
For half a century with honour worn ! 
His merits let your tribe to mind recal ; 
Of some the patron, and the friend to dl ! 
' In him the poets' Nestor ye defend ! - 
Great Otway's peer, and greater Dryden's friend. 



Southerner on his eighty-first birth-day, was complimented 
irith a copy of verses by Pope ; and on 26th May, 17^> he died 
it the advanced age of eighty^five.and upwards. 



VOL, XI. 1) 
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Sure there's a fate in playa^ and 'tis in vain 
To write, while these mahgnant planets reign. 
Some very foolish influence rules the pit, 
Not always kind to sense, or just to wit ; 
And whilst it lasts, let buffoonry succeed. 
To make us laugh, for never was more need. 
Farce, in itself, is of a nasty scent ; 
But the gain smells not of the excrement. 
The Spanish nymph, a wit and beauty too, 
With all her cnarms, bore but a single show ; 
But let a monster Muscovite appear. 
He draws a crowded audience round the year. 
May be thou hast not pleased the box and pit ; "k 
Yet those who blame thy tale applaud thy wit : >• 
So Terence plotted, but so Terence writ. ) 

Like his, thy thoughts are true, thy language clean ; 
Even lewdness is made moral in thy scene.* 
The hearers may for want of Nokes f repine ; 
But rest secure, the readers will be thine. 



* The moral of the " Wives' Excuse" is as bad as possible ; but 
the language of the play is free from that broad hcence which 
dis^aces the dramatic taste of the age. 

t Nokes was then famous for parts of low humour. Gibber 
thus describes him : " This celebrated comedian was of the roid- 
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Nor was thy laboured drama damn'd or hiss'd. 
But with a kind civility dismiss'd ; 
With such good manners as the Wife* did use. 
Who, not accepting, did but just refuse. 
There was a glance at parting ; such a look. 
As bids thee not give o'er for one rebuke. 
But if thoq wouldst be seen, as well as read. 
Copy one living author, and one dead. 
The standard of thy style let Etherege be ; 
For wit, the immortal spring of Wycherly. 
Learn, after both, to draw some just design. 
And the next age will learn to copy thine. 



die size, his voice clear and audibte^ Mi natund cduntenance grave 
and sober ; but the moment he spoke^ the settled seriousness of 
his features was utterly discharged^ and a dry, drolling, or laugh- 
ing levity, took such full poss ^ ss io^ <^ him, that I can only refer 
the idea of him to your imagination. In some of his low cnarac- 
ters, that became it, he had a shuffling shamble in his gait, with 
so contented an ignorance in bis atspect, and an awkward absur- 
dity in his gerture, that, had you not known himi you could not 
have believed, that naturally be could have had a grain of com. 
mon sense." Our author msinuates, that the audience had been 
so accustomed to the presence of this fiicetious actor, that they 
could not uAemte a play where his low humour was excluded. 

* Alluding to the character of Mrs Friendall in '^ The Wives' 
Excuse.' 



>* 
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EPISTLE THE ELEVENTH. 

TO 

HENRY HIGDEN, Esq. 

ON HIS TRANSLATION OF 

THE TENTH SATIRE OF JUVENAL. 



Henry Higoen trss a member of the honourable socieQr of 
the Middle Temple, and during the reigns of James H. and W3- 
Ham III. held some rank among the wits of the age. He wrote 
a play called *' Sir Noisy Parrot, or the Wary Widow." represent- 
ed in l69S» which seems to have been most effectuaUy damned; 
for in the preface the author complains^ that " the uieatre was 
by faction transformed into a bear*garden> hissing/ mimicking, ri- 
diculing, and cat-calling." I mention this circumstance, because 
amongst the poetical friends who hastened to condole with Mr 
Higden on the bad success of his piece, there is one who attri- 
butes it to the influence of our author over the inferior wits at 
.Will's cofiee<-house.* But it seems more generally admitted^ as 



From spawn of Will's, these wits of future tense, 

He DOW appeals to men of riper sense ; 

And hopes to find some shelter from the wrath 

Of furious Clitics of implicit faith ; 

Whose judgment always ebb, but zeal flows liigh, 

Who for these truths upon tl}e church rely. 

Will's is the mother.church : Prom thence thdr creed, 

And as that censures, poets must succeed. 

Here tlie great patriarch of Parnassus sits, 
And grants his bulls to the subordinate wits. 
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the cause of the downfall of the " Wary Widow/' that the author, 
beii^ a man of a convivial temper^ had introduced too ffreat a 
dispby of good eating and drinking into his piece ; and that the 
actors, although Mr Higden complains of their general negli- 
gence, entered into these convivial scenes wiUi great zesl, andbe- 
came finally incapable of proceeding in their parts.* The pdro« 
logue was written by Sir Charles S^ey, in which the fcdlowing 
lines seem to^be levelled at Dryden's critical pre&ces : 

But against old, as well as new, to rage 
Is the peculiar phrenzy of this age ; 
Shakespeare must down, and you must praise no more 
Soft Desdemona, or the jealous Moor. 
Shakespeare,' whose fruit&l genius, happy wit. 
Was framed and finish'd at a hicky hit ; 
The pride of nature, and the shame of schools. 
Bom to create, and not to learn fipom roles, 
IVf ust please no more. His hastards now deride 
Their ftther*s nakedness, they ought to hide ; 
But when on spurs their Pegasus they force, 
Their jaded muse is distucM in the oouife. 

If the admirers of Dryden were active in the condemnation of 
Higden's play, the offence probably lay in these verses. 



From this hot-bed with fopliqgs we*re opprest, 
That crowd the boxes, and the pit infest ; 
Who their mat master's fiUling spittle lick, 
And at the neighbouring play-house judge on tick. 
Thus have I seen from some decaying oidc, 
A numerous toad -stool brood his moisture suck, 
And as the reverend log his verdure sheds. 
The fungous offspring flourishes and spreads. 

Verses prtifixed to *« Sir Noisy Parrot^'* 4to. 1693. 

* This circumstance is noticed by one of Higden's poetical comforters ; 

Friend Harry, some squeamish pretenders to thinking. 
Say, thy play is encumbered with eating and drinking ; 
That too oft, in conscience, thy table's brought out. 
And unmerciful healths fly like hail-shot about. 
Such a merry objection who e*er could expect. 
That does on the town or its pleasure reflect ? 
Is a treat and a bottle grown quite out of fashion. 
Or have the spruce beaus found a Lew recreation ? 
At a tavern I'm certain they seldom find fault, 
When fluk after flisk in due order is brought ; 
Why then should the fops be so monstrous uncivil. 
As to damn at a play, what they like at the Devil 9 

Begging pardon of this apologist, who subscribes himself Tho. Palmer, th^re 
is some dSerence between the satisfaction of eating a good dinner at a tavern, and 
seeing one presented on the stage. 
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It seems likely tlut Higden's tnmslatioii of the Tenth Satire 
of Juvenal, whidi I have never seen^ was printed belbre Drjden 
published his own version^ in 1693; consequently^ before the 
damnation of the *' Wary Widow/' acted in the same year^ which 
seems to have been attended with a quarrel between Dryden and 
the author. It is therefore very probable^ that this Epistle should 
have stood earlier in the arrangement ; but, having no positive 
evidence^ the Editor has not duturbed the former ^er. 



^ 
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The Grecian wits, who satire first began. 
Were pleasant Pasquins on the life of man ; 
At mighty villains, who the state opprest, 
They durst not rail, perhaps ; they lash'd, at least 
And tum'd them out of office with a jest. 
No fool could peep abroad, but ready stand 
The drolls to clap a bauble* in his hand. 
Wise legislators never yet could draw 
A fop within the reach of common law ; 
For posture, dress, grimace, and affectation, 
Though foes to sense, are harmless to the nation. 
Our last redress is dint of verse to try. 
And satire is our court of chancery. 
This way took Horace to reform an age, 
Not bad enough to need an author's rage : 
But your's,! who lived in more degenerate times. 
Was forced to fasten deep, and worry crimes. 
Yet you, my friend, have temper'd him so well. 
You make him smile in spite of all his zeal ; 
An art peculiar to yourself alone. 
To join the virtues of two styles in one. 



* A truncheon^ with a fool's head and cap upon one end. It 
was carried by the ancient jester^ and is otVen alluded to in old 
plays. 

t Juvenal. 
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Oh ! were your author's principle received. 
Half of the labouring world would be relieved ; 
For not to wish is not to be deceived. 
Revenge would into charity be changed. 
Because it costs too dear ta be revenged ; 
It costs our quiet and content of mind, 
And when 'tis compass'd leaves a sting behind. 
Suppose I had the better end o'the staff, 
Why should I help the ill-natured world to laugh ? 
Tis all alike to them, who get the day ; 
They love the spite and mischief of the fray. 
No ; I have cured myself of that disease ; 
Nor will I be provoked, but when I please. 
But let me half that cure to you restore ; 
You give the salve, I laid it to the sore. 

Our kind relief against a rainy day, 
Beyond a tavern, or a tedious play. 
We take your book, and laugh our spleen away 
If all your tribe, too studious of debate^ 
Would cease false hopes and titles to create. 
Led by the rare example you begun. 
Clients would fail, and lawyers be und(»ie. 
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ever^ cumot be said to have fiuled ; for it rose by d^^rees against 
opposition. The epistle is one of the most elegant and i^»pa- 
rently heart-feh efl^ons of friendship, that our Umguage boasts ; 
and the progress of literature from the Restoration, is described 
as Dryden luone could describe it. A critic of that day, whose 
candour seems to have been on a level with his taste, has ventured 
to insinuate, that hMng Dryden, as he prophai^ly calls our poet, 
had purposdy deladed Gongreve into presumption, by his praise, 
in order that he might lead him to make shipwreck of his popu- 
Isjrity. But such m^evolent constructions have been always put 
upon the conduct of men of genius, by the mean jealousy of the 
vulgar.* 



with him for thediiooveiyof thdrfelfici, sad die way of their intiigae mider die 
notioiis of friendship to their ladies* hnslMUids. 

'^ 1 am afraid you disoorer not your own mnnion coneeming my irregular me 
of tragi-oomedy, in my dopptafaodla, I will nerer defend mat practice, fat 1 
know it distracts die hearers ; but 1 ki^ow withal, that it has hhherto pleased 
them for the sake of variety, and for die particokr taste wliich they have to low 
comedy." 

* ** The first that was acted was Mr Congreve*s, called ' The Double Deakr.' 
It lias fared with that play, as it generally does with beauties officiously cried up ; 
the mighty expectation which was tsteed of it made it sink, even beneath itf own 
merit. The character of the Double Dealer is artfiilly writ ; but the action beii^ 
but single, and confined within the roles of true comedy, it could not please the 
generality of our audience, who relish nothing but variety, and think any diiog 
dull and heavy which does not border upon &ot» The entioi were sawm^ jipon 
this pli^t whkh gare the author oocanon to Iwh them in his e|iiiUc dadisMonr, 
in so defying or hectoring a style, that it was counted rude even by his best foendf ; 
so that 'tis generaUy diought he has done his busivess, and lost himsdf ; a diii^ 
he owes to Mr Dryden*s treadierous friendship, who, bdng jedons of die apRplaate 
he had got by his < Old Bachelor,' ddudedhimintoafoeUidi inaitation offiia^iito 
way of wridng angry prefaces. "^See MAX.ojrs'8 Hittory qfthe JBngUik Simggt 
prefixed to Shake^eareU Play^, 
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Lake Jaiiits» he tlv 
With inks of] 
Tamed OS to 
And 

Our a0e was eridvatad ^dns ai IcqssSk ' 
But vkat we gaafd is fidi w»^ kpr'^^ ^ :s ^q i ^ 
Oar birilden wene visk wscc of smui ^oirau ; 
TIieseooDdti!ii9few»»ff:me^finc: 
Tin JOB, tke best Yi8nnii& ^^ycstt a: jsssg^ 
Oar twMitifi OTni, be gsffigg ^iiir ssrsLfO* 
Firm Done piUKf iiuzd jznsz KttC '^w: : 1 

The fiur Guimki g i . qgwnot tte Mgter wag^ % 
Thus aO bdovis scr^s^db, isif iiE ^n^e ii puis^ J 
In eas]r diakigiie u Y*j^3£ust\ yaiatt : 
He mored tke imnd, bet lui Jb^X p^nr^ v^ riu;^ : 
Great Jodsod £d bj ^rccgrtfc ^ n;iO;^z!s!s:^ :;j'j!S£i»!r : 
Yet, doobiing Fletckier ^ mrs^ li: vic^i lai ^jsse 
In diflG^iing talents hxk ^kdora'd tke^ ii^ : 
One for the stody, f acker fer tke ^Ui^ ' 
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But both to Congreve justly shall submit. 
One match'd in judgment, both o'ermatch'd in wit 
In him all beauties of this age we see, 
Etherege his courtship, Southerne's purity, 
The satire, wit, and strength, of manly Wycherly. 
All this in blooming youth you have adiieved ; 
Nor are your foil'd contemporaries grieved. 
So much the sweetness of your manners move. 
We cannot envy you, because we love, 
Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he saw 
A beardless consul made against the law. 
And join his suffirage to the votes of Rome, 
Though he with Hannibal was overcome. 
Thus old Romano bow'd to Raphad's fame. 
And scholar to the youth he taught became. 

O that your brows my laurel had sustained ! 
Well had I been deposed, if you had reign'd : 
The father had descended for the son ; 
For. only you are lineal to the throne. 
Thus, when the state one Edward did depose, 
A greater Edward in his room arose : 
But now not I, but poetry, is cursed ; 
For Tom the second reigns like Tom the first.* 



* Shadwell^ who^ at the Revolution^ was promoted to Dryden's 
posts of poet-laureaty and royal historiographer, died in 169^: 
was succeeded in his office of faureat by mhum Tate, and in tibat 
of historiographer by Thomas Rymer. Our author was at present 
on bad terms with Rymer ; to whom, not to Tate, he applies 
the sarcastic title of Tom the Second. Yet his old coadjutor, 
Nahum, is probably included in the warning, that they should not 
mistake the Earl of Dorset's charity for the recompense of their 
own merit. We have often remarked, that the Earl of Dorset, al- 
though, as lord-chamberlain, he was obliged to dispose of Dryden's 
offices to persons less politically obnoxious^ bestowed at the same 
time such marks of generosity on the abdicated laureate that 
Dryden, here, and elsewhere, honours him with the tide of "his 
patron." For the quarrel between Rymer and Dryden, see the 
Introduction to the '< Translations firom Ovid's Metamorphoses/' 
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But let them not mistake my patron's part, 
Nor call his charity their own desert. 
Yet this I prophecy, — ^Thou shalt be seen, 
(Though with some short parenthe^ between,) 
High on the throne of wit, and, seated there, 
Not mine, — thafs little, — but thy laurel wear.* 



VoL XII. p. 46. Rymer was an uaefiil antiqiUByj as his edhioii 
of the fceaera bears witness ; but be was a misoable cntie, and 
a worse poet His tragedy of Edgar^ isprobobljalliided to in 
the £pistle as one of Uie productions of his reign. It was print- 
ed in 1678; but appeared under the new title of " The En^sfa 
Monarchy" in 1691. 

* It was augured by Southeme and bjH^gons, that Coogrere 
would succeed to the literary empire ezereiaed by Dryden. The 
former has these lines addrosed to the fatnre waamA : 



Diydco DSf lon^ cxicBacd ui 

By li^ difincy tfoU ihm i| ^ ^ 

Abtdhite kni ; and twlding nam Dram oooe 

But grait i^dto Ik aadooh 

That cnqpne «tded» aod gnma «U ia 

Can wkh fiir Bodnng bat a facecmr ; 

Koc to cnh^ Ui ipili, boe MBIMB 

Thott Dio f iB c t iy wUdi be alanc csakl 

His ddot, Wjdiaky, m wi 

Thooi^it Bot wwui bii ^BMi tabvcmSf 

Ijoott waadcrinc Tthtittf^ ia wftt mtMm tnttm 

had fomffniaiaatM, to lot htpetHoflm I 

Poor Lcc aod Otv^ dad ; Caopw igpiaii 

The daifiBg iBd lait eooifrrt af Ui ftaak 

Mi^it tfaaa fife loa^ m t^ pcaK — rrKi maikM, 




In the same strain, Beiin H3ggim§ 

Wbaft iH^*! «e dbcB, 
Whaae aft aad «i( » aMdft MaMaoMl dw M» 
Hov wfli tfaaa 4ne ai dkf aHridni fi^^^ 
Wbo, at dif riMig^ pre a» faic a S«^ r 
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Thy first attempt an early promise made ; 
That early promise this has more than paid. 
So bold, yet so judiciously you dare. 
That your least praise is to be regular. 
Time, place, and action, may with pains be wrought. 
But genius must be bom, and never can be taught 
This is your portion, this your native store ; 
Heaven, that but once was prodigal before. 
To Shakesp^ gave as uiuch,-8he could not 
give him more. 
Maintain your post ; that's all the &me you need ; 
For 'tis impossible you should proceed. 
Already I am worn with cares and age. 
And just abandoning the ungrateful stage ; 
Unprofitably kept at heaven's expence, 
I live a rent-charge on his providence : 
But you, whom every muse and grace adorn. 
Whom I foresee to better fortune bom. 
Be kind to my remains ; and O defend. 
Against your judgment, your departed friend ! 
Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue. 
But shade those laurels which descend to you i* 
And take for tribute what these lines express ; 
You merit more, nor could my Ibve do less. 



* Congreve discharged the sacred duty thus feelingly imposed. 
See his Preface to Dryden's Plays, Vol. II. p. 7. 
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EPISTLE THE THIRTEENTH. 

TO 

MR GRANVILLE, 

OK HIS EXCELLENT Tl AGEDT, 
CALLED 

HEROIC LOVE. 



George Granville^ afterwards Lord Lansdowne of Biddiford^ 
was distinguished, by the friendship of Dryden and Pope^ from 
the mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease. He copied WaUer^ 
a model perhaps chosen from a judicious consideration of his own 
powers.. His best piece is his '^ EsSay on Unnatural Flights in 
Foetry^" in which he elegantly apologizes for Dryden having suf- 
fered ms judgment to be swayed by a wild audience. Granville's 
play of the *' Heroic Love, or the Cruel Separation/' was acted 
m 1698 with great applause. It is a mythological drama on the 
love of Agamemnon and Briseis ; and this being said^ it is hardiv 
necessary to add, that it now scarcely bears reeling. GranvUle s 
unshaken attachment to Tory principles, as well as his excellent 
private, character, probably gamed him &vour in our poet's eyes. 
Lord Lansdowne (for such became Granville's title wnen Queen 
Anne created twelve peers to secure a majority to ministry in the 
House of Lords) died on the dOth January, 1735. 
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Auspicious poet, wert thou not nay friend. 
How could I envy what I must commend ! 
But since *tis nature's law, in love and wit. 
That youth should reign, and withering age submit, 
With less regret thos^e laurels I resign. 
Which, dying on my brows, revive on thine. 
With better grace an ancient chief may yield 
The long contended honours of the field, 
Than venture all his fortune at a cast,, -.•. . 

And fight, like Hannibal, to lose at last. 
Young princes, obstinate to win the prize. 
Though yearly beaten, yearly yet they rise : 
Old monarchs, though successful, still in doubt^ 
Catch at a peace, and wisely turn devout. 
Thine be the laurel, then ; fhy blooming age 
Can best, if any can, support ihe stage.; . • 
Which so dechnes, diat shelly we may see • 
Players and plays reduced to second infancy : 
Sharp to the world, but thoughtless of renown/. 
They plot not on the stage, but on the town,. , , 
And in despair their empty pit to fill, . • 
Set up some foreign monster in a bill. 
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Thus they jog on, still tricking, never thriving. 
And muixlering plays, whidh they miscal renving.* 
Our sense isnons^ise, throu^ their pipes oonvejr'd; 
Scarce can a poet know the play he made. 



"* Hiese Mdrcatikis are kvdled at the pligren; one c^ wliani» 
Georse Pb^d^ took it upon Iiim to letort in die fbHowing very 
singmaratraiit of effi«iter7y whidi Mr Malonetnonfers from tw 
prdace of a tragedy, caUed " The Fatal Diaeoverj, or Love in 
Ruins,*' published m ^to^ l698. 

'^ Here I am afWdd he makes but a eoarae compliment, when 
this jpeflt tvit^ *wit^ hia treadierous memory^ forgets, that he had 
given away his laurels upon lecmrd twice bdfbre, via. once to K& 
Congreve^ and another tune to Mr Southeme. PrVthee, old GS£» 
pus^ expouhd this mystery ! Dost thou set up vij transubstan- 
tiation miracle in the donation of thy idol bays, that thou hast 
them fresh, new, and whole, to give them three times over ? 

" For the most mortal stroke at us, he charges us with down- 
right murdering of plays tvhich me call revixdng, I will not dero- 
gate from the merit of those senior actors of both sexes, of the 
other house, that shine in their several perfections, in whose lavish 
praises he is so highly transported ; but, at the same time, he 
makes himself but an arbitrary ju^ge on our side to condemn 
unheard, and that under no less a conviction than murder, when 
I cannot learn, for a £ur judgment upon us, that his reverend 
crutches have ever brought him within our doors since the divi- 
sion of the companies Dl695]]. 'Tis true, I think, we have re- 
vived some pieces of Dryden, as his *' Sebastian," " Maiden 
Queen," '^ Marriage A-la-Mode, " King Arthur," &c But here 
let us be tried by a Christian jury, the audience, and not receive 
the bow-stringfrom his Mahometan Grrand Signiorship. 'Tis truc^ 
his more particular pique against us, as he has declared him« 
self, is in relation to our revivmg his " Almanzor." There, indeed, 
he has reason to be angry for our waking that sleepy dowdy, 
and exposing his nonsense, not ours ; and if that dish did not 
please him, we have a Scotch proverb for our justification, viz. 
'ttvas rotten roasted^ because, &c. and the world must expect, 'twas 
very hard crutching up what Hart and Mohun before us could 
notprop. I confess, he is a little severe, when he will allow our 
best pmbrmance to bear no better fruit than a crab vintage. In- 
deed, if we young actors spoke but half aa sourly as his old gall 
scribbles, we 8h<mld be crab all over." 

VOL. XI. E 
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'Tis so disguised in death ; nor thinks 'tis he 

That suffers in the mangled tragedy. 

Thus Itys first was kill'd, and s^r dress'd 

For his own sire, the chief invited guest. 

I say not this of thy successful scenes. 

Where thine was all the glory, theirs the gains. 

With length of time, much judgment, and more toil, 

Not ill they acted what they could not spoiL 

Their setting sun still shoots a glimmering ray^ 

Like ancient Rome, majestic in decay ; 

And better gleanings their worn soil can boast. 

Than the crab- vintage of the neighbouring coast 

This difference yet the judging world will see ; 

Thou copiest Hoper, and they copy thee. 
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EPISTLE THE FOURTEENTH. 

TO MY FBIEMD 

MR MOTTEUX, 

ON HIS TRAOJCOY 
CALLED 

BEAUTY IN DISTRESS. 

PUBLISHED IN 1698. 



Peter Anthony Motteux was a French Huguenot^ born 
at Rohan^ in Normandy, in I66O. He emi^ated upon the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantz ; and having friends in England d£ 
opulence and respectability^ he became a merchant and bookseller 
of some eminence ; besides enjoying a place in the Post-office^ to 
which his skill as a linguist recommended him. This must have 
been considerable^ if we judge by his proficiency in the language 
-t>f England^ certainly not the nfost easy to be commanded by a 
foreigner. Nevertheless, Motteux understood it so completely^ as 
not only to write many occasional pieces of English poetry^ but to 
execute a very good translation of ^^ Don Quixote^" and compose 
no less than fifteen plays, several of which were very well received. 
He also conducted the ^^ Gentleman's Journal." On the 19th Fe- 
bruary^ 1717*18^ this author was found dead in a house of bad 
fame, in Uie parish of St Clement Danes, not without suspicion 
of murder. 

Motteux appears to have enjoyed the coimtenance of Dryden, 
who, in the following verses, consoles him under the censure of 
those who imputed to his play of ^' Beauty in Distress," an irregu- 
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larity of plot, and complication of incident. But the preliminary 
and more important nart of the verses regards Jeremy Collier's 
violent attack upon tne dramatic authors of the age for immora- 
lity and indecency. To this charge^ our author, on this as on 
other occasions, seems to plead guilty, while he deprecates the 
virulence! and sometimes unfair severity of his adversary. The 
reader may compare the poetical defence here set up with that in 
the prose dedication to the '^ Fables," and he will find in txyth the 
same grumbling, thoush subdued, acquiescence under the chas- 
tisement of the moralist ; the poet much resembling an over- 
matched general, who is unwilling to surrender, though conscious 
of his inability to make an effectiial resistance. See also VoL VIII. 
p. 462. 
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Tis hard, my fiieikU to write in such an a^e. 
As damns not only poets, but the stage. 
That sacred art, by heaven itself infused. 
Which Moses» Dayid» Solomon, have used. 
Is now to be no more : the Muses' foes 
Would mslk their Maker's praisea into prose. 
Were they content to prune the lavish vine 
Of straggling branches^ and improve the wine. 
Who, but a madman,, would his thoughts defend ? 
All would submits for all but fods will mend. 
But when to eommbCHi sense they give the lie^ 
And turn diatodted words to blasphemy^ 
They give the scandal ; and the wise discern. 
Their glosses teach an age, too apt to learn. 
What I have loosely, or propbanely, writ. 
Let them to fires^ their due desert, commit : 
Nor, wl^n accused by me, let them complain ; 
Their faults, and not their function, I arraign.* 
Rebellion, worse than witchcraft, they pursued ; 
The pulpit preached the crime, the people rued. 
The stage was silaaced ; for the saints would see 
In fields performed their plotted tragedy. 

* The poet here endeavours to vindicate himselffrom the charge 
of having often^ and designedly^ ridiculed the clerical function. 
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But let us first reform, and then so live. 

That we may teach our teachers to forgive ; 

Our desk be placed below their lofty chairs. 

Ours be the practice, as the precept theirs. 

The moral part at least we may cfcvide. 

Humility reward, and punish pride ; 

Ambition, interest, avariee, accuse ; 

These are the province of a tra^c muse. 

These hast thou chosen ; and the public voice 

Has equall'd thy performance with thy choice. 

Time, action, place, are so preserved by thee. 

That e'en Comeille might with envy see 

The alHance of his tripled unity. 

Thy incidents, perhaps, too thick are sown. 

But too much plenty is thy fault alone. 

At least but two can that good crime conamit. 

Thou in design, and Wycherly in wit. 

Let thy own Gauls condemn thee, if they dare. 

Contented to be thinly regular : 

Bom there, but not for them, our fruitful soil 

With more increase rewards thy happy toil. 

Their tongue, enfeebled, is refined too much. 

And, like pure gold, it bends at every touch. 

Our sturdy Teuton yet will art obey. 

More fit for manly thought, and strengthened with 

allay. 
But whence art thou inspired, and thou alone, . 
To flourish in an idiom not thy own ? , 

It moves our wonder, that a foreign guest 
Should overmatch the most, and match the best. 
In under-praising thy deserts, I wrong ; 
Here find the first deficience of our tongue : 
Words, once my stock, are wanting, to commend 
So great a poet, and so good a friend. 

9 
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EPISTLE THE FIFTEENTR 

TO MYHOKOnSEJO KINSMAN 

JOHN DRIDEN, 

OF 

CHESTEATON, IN THE COUNTY OF 
HUNTINGDON, ESQ. 



The person to whom this epistle is addressed was Dryden's 
first cousin ; being the second son of Sir John Driden^ elder bro- 
ther of the poet's father, Erasmus He derived from his maternal 
grand&ther> Sir. Robert Bevile, the valuable estate of Chesterton, 
near Stilton, where latterly our author frequently visited him, and 
where it is said he wrote the first four vorses of his Virgil with a 
diamond on a glass pane. The mantsion-house is at this time 
(spring, I807>) about tobe pulled down, and the materials sold. 
The life of Mr John Driden, for he retained the ancient spelling 
of the name, seems to have beai that of an opulent and respect- 
able country gentleman,, more happy, perhaps, in the quiet en« -■ 
joyment of a hurge landed property, than his cousin in possesision 
of his brilliant poetical getiius. He represented the county of 
Huntingdon in parliament, in I69O, and from 1700 till his death 
in 1707-8. 

The panegyric of our author is an instance, among athousand, 
how genius can gild what it touches ; for the praise of this lofty 
rhyme, when minutely examined, details the qualities of that very 
ordinary, though very useful and respectable, character, a wealthy 
and sensible country squire. ''Just, good, and wise," contending 
neighbours referred their disputes to his decision ; in humble 
prose, he was an active justice of peace. That he was hospitable, 
and kept a good pack of hounds, was a fox-hunter while young. 
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and now followed beadles or harriers^ that he represented his 
county, and voted against ministry^ sums up his ezoellencies ; 
for I will not follow my author, by numbering anum^ them his 
living and dying a bacbelor.* Yet these annab, however simple 
and vulgar, illuminated by the touch of our author^s pen, shine 
like the dogids under the influent of a setting lUO- The great- 
est illustration of our author's genius is, that the praise, thoogfa 
unusually applied^ is appropriate^ and hardly exaggerated ; we 
lay down the book, and recollect to how little this laboiired cha- 
racter amounts ; and when we resume it, are again hurried away 
by the magic of the poet But in this epistle, besides the com- 
pliment to his cousin, Dryden had a further intention in view, 
which was, to illustrate the character of a good English member 
of Parliament, whom, in conformity with his own prejudice, he 
represents as inclining to oppose die ministry. It was coinci- 
dence in this sentiment which had done much to reconcile Dry- 
den and his cousin ; and thtis politics reunited relations, whom 
political disputes had long parted. At this time we learn from 
one of our author's letters, that Mr Driden of Chesterton, al- 
though upon different principles, was in as warm opposition as 
his cousin could have wished him.t Our poet, however, who had 
felt the hand of power, did not venture on this portrait without 
such an explanation to Charles Montague, afterwards Lord Hali- 
fax, as he thought sufficient to avert any risk of misconstruction.} 

* There is a report admitted into thfi ^ Qafonetage»" thai Um genllcmaa and 
his three brothen took upon them a tow to die unmarri^ ; and it muat be own* 
ed, that the praises of our author, on the score of celibacy, argue his coushi to 
have been a most obstinate and obdurate old bachdiro. But Mt Malone pio^ 
duces the evidence of an old ladydesoended of theiiniHy» in disproof of divun- 
gallant anecdote..i*..See J9arofie(a^, VoL IL p. 93.. M4Jt.0«x!s LifrofDry^^ 
p. 324. 

•f ** 'Us thought the king win endeavour to ke6g up a standing army, and 
make the stir in Scotland his pretence fbr it: My cousin Driden, and ^e conn* 
try party, will I suppose; be against it ; tat when a, spirit is raised, *tis hacd mt- 
juriag him dow^fagajn." 

4: *' In the descriptioD which I have made of i| Padiamfint-miMi> I ftuD^ I hafii 
not only drawn the features oi mf worthy kin^mmi, but have also eivea mjf ovft 
opmion of what an En^hman m Pai^ment oilght to be : and oelivei: it as a 
memorial of my own principles to all posterity. I have consulted the |ad|[|nqit 
of my unbiassed friendsy who hove some of than the Ikenow to be known (to you ; 
and they think there is nothing whid^ ean j«stly give o4fnee in that par^ pf tb$ 
jpoem- I say not this, to. cast a blind on vour JMdgmeni;^. Cwhicb Icould iio^da 
if I endeavoured it,) but to assure you, that nothing relating to the public, sMl 
stand without your permission ; for it were to want common sense tq ^edte your 
patronage, md resolve to disoblige you 3 And as I wifl not hazard my hopeaof 
your protection, by refhsing to obey you in any thing whtth I can ptrftm> with 
inv conscience^ or my honour, so I am very confident you wi}l nevex imf^ost any 
other terms on me.'*-»l^ef to the Honourable CharU* Montague. 



There has not been found any eaiiy edition of this epistle^ se- 
parate from the volunie of FaUes ; of which therefore it probably 
made an original par^ and waa first poimshed with them in 17 00. 
It supplies one instanee woang many, tbait the poet's lamp burn* 
ed clear to the close of life. It is said that his cousin acknowledged 
the honour done him by the pipet, by n handsome gratuity. The 
amount has been alleged to be five bui^dred pamds, which is 
probably exaggerated. Mr Diiden of Chesterton bequeathed 
that sum to Oiarles Dryden* the poet's son^ who did not live to 
profit by the legacy. As the report of the present to Dryden 
mmself depends only on tradition^ * it is possible the two drcum* 
stances may have been more or less ccwounded together. 

The reader may be pleas^ to see the epitaph of John Driden 
of Chesterton, wmch concludes with some lineafrpm this epistle. 
It IS in the diurch'of the village of Chesterton ; 

M.S. 

JoHANNis Driden^ Arm.^ 

F, Natu secundi Jokannis Driden 

de Canons Ashby in asro Northampton Bart. 

ex Honord F. et cohcerede, e irious und, 

Roberti Bevile, Bart. 

unde sortem matemam 

in Mc vicinid de Chesterton et Haddon 

adeptus, 

prcedia dein latS, 

per comitatum Ht^ntington 

adjecit; 

nee sui profnsus nee alieni appeiens : 

A Utibus ipse abhorrens, 

J^ qui aliorum lites 

JEquissimo scepe arbitrio diremit. 

Vivus, 

adeo Amicttiam minimi fucatam coluit, 

et publicam Patrice scdutem asseruit strenue, 

ut ilia vidssim Eum summis guibus potuit 

Honoribus cumuldnt; 

lubens scepiusq. Senatorem voluerit : 

vel moriens, 

honorum atq. benejidorum non imrnemor^ 

maximi vera ReUgiosoe charitaHs interitu, 

largam sui census partem 



* In the famtty of Pigott, descended from John Driden of Chesterton. 
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ad valaretn 16 MUlium plus minus Librarum, 

vel in locis ubi res et commercium, 

vel inter famUmres qtdbns necessitttdo 

cum eo vivo intercesserat, 

erogavit 

Marmor hoc P. 

Nepos et Hceres Viri multum desiderati 

Robertus Pigott, Arm. 

OUit Calebs 3 Non. Jan. Anno Dom. 1707f AEt. 72. 

JUST, GOOD, AND WISE^ CONTEKDING NEIGHBOURS COME, 
FROM YOUR AWARD TO WAIT THEIR FINAL DOOM ; 
AND, FOES BEFORE, RETURN IN FRIENDSHIP HOME. 
WITHOUT THEIR COST, YOU TERMINATE THE CAUSE, 
AND SAVE THE EXPENCE OF LONG LITIGIOUS LAWS ; 
WHERE SUITS ARE TRAVERSED, AND SO LITTLE WON, 
THAT HE WHO CONQUERS IS BUT LAST UNDONE, 



} 



Vide p, 75. 
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EPISTLE THE FIFTEENTH. 



How Mess'd is he, who l^ds a country life, 
Unvex'd with anxious cares, and void of strife I 
Who, studying peace, and shunning civil rage, 
Enjoy'd his youth, and now enjoys his age : 
All who deserve his love, he makes his own ; 
And, to be loved himself, needs only to be known. 

Just, good, and wise, contending neighbours 
come. 
From your award to wait their final doom ; 
And, foes before, return in friendship home. 
Without their cost, you terminate the cause. 
And save the expence of long litigious laws ; 
Where suits are traversed, and so little won. 
That he who conquers is but last undone : 
Such are not your decrees ; but so designed, ^ 
The sanction leaves a lasting peace behind ; > 
Like yourown soul, serene,apatternof your mind. ) 

Promoting concord, and composing strife. 
Lord of yourself, uncumber'd with a wife ; 
Where, for a year, a month, perhaps a night, 
LoHff penitence succeeds a short delight : 
Minds are so hardly match'd, that even the first. 
Though pair'd by heaven, in Paradise were curst. 
For man and woman, though in one they grow. 
Yet, first or last, return again to two. 
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He to Grod*s image, she to his was made ; 
So^ farther from the fount the stream at random 
stray'd. 

How could he stand, when, put to double pain, 
He must a weaker than himself sustain ? 
Each might have stood perhaps, but each alone : 
Two wrestlers help to pull each other damn. 

Not that my verse would blemish all the fidr ; ) 
But yet if some be bad, 'tis wisdom to beware, > 
Andbetter shun the bait, thanstruggle inthesnare. j 
Thus have you shunn'd,and shun the married state, 
Trusting as little as you can to fate. 

No porter guards the passive of your door. 
To admit the wealthy, and exclude the poor ; 
For God, who gave the riches, gave the hc^rt. 
To sanctify the whole by giving part ; 
Heaven, who foresaw the wiU, the m eans has Ymmj^ 
And to the second son a blessing thought ; 
The first begotten had his father's share ; 
But you, like Jacob, are Rebecca's heir,* . 

So may your stores and fruitful fields increase; 
And ever be you bless'd, who live to hlessL 
As Ceres sow'd, where-e'er her chariot flew ; 
As heaven in deserts rain'd the bread of dew ; 
So fi'ee to many, to relations most. 
You feed with manna your own Israel host. 

With crowds attended of your ancient racc^ 
You seek the champaign sports, or sylvan (diaGe ; 
With weU-pbreathed beagles you surround the wood, 
Even then industrious of the common good ; 
And often have you brought the wily fox 
To suffer for the firstlings of the flocks ; . 
Chased even amid the folds, and made to l^leed^ 
Like felons, where they did the murderous; deed. 

* Sir Robert Driden inherited the paternal estate of CanM- 
Ashby> while that of Chesterton descended to John^ his seoond 
brother, to whom the epistle is addressed, through fats mother, 
daughter of Sir Robert Bevile. 
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This fierf game ycmr active youth maintained ; 
Not yet by years extinguisfa'd though restrained : 
You season still witii sports your serious hours ; 
For age but tastes of pleasures, youtii devounu 
The hare in pastures or in plains is found, 
Emblem of human life ; who runs the rounds 
And, after all his wand^ng ways are done, ^ 
His circle fills, and ends where he begun, L 

Just as the setting meets the rising sun. ) 

Thus princes ease their cares ; but happier he. 
Who seeks not pleasure through necessity. 
Than such as once on slippery thrones were placed. 
And, chasing, sigfa to think themselves are chased. 

So lived our sires, ere doctors leam'd to kill, 
And multiplied with theirs the weekly bilL 
The first pnysicians by debauch were made ; 
Excess bc^an, and sloth sustains the trade. 
Pity the generous kind their cares bestow 
To seardi forbidden truths, (a sin to know,) 
To which if human science could attain. 
Tie doom of deiath, pronounced by God, were vain. 
In vain the leech would interpose delay ; 
Fate fastens first, and vindicates the prey. 
What help from arf s endeavours can we have ? 
Guibbons* but guesses, nor is sure to save ; 
But Maurusf sweeps whole parishes, and peoples] 
every grave ; 



* William Guibbons^ M.D.-^Dryden mentions this^ntleman 
in terms oi grateful acknowledgment in the Postscript to Vir- 
gil: — ^* That I have recovered^ in some measure, Ae hesdih which 
I had lost by anplication to ibis work, is owinff^ next to God's 
mercy, to toe SKill and care of Dr Guibbons and Dr Hobbs, the 
two ornaments of their profession, which I can only pay by this 
acknowledgment." As Dr Guibbons was an enemy to the Dis- 
pensary, he is ridiculed by Garth in his poem so entitled, under 
the character of** Mirmillo, the famed Opifer.' 

f Sir Richard Blackmore, poet and physician, whose offences 
towards our author have been enumerated in a note on the pro- 
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And no more mercy to mankind will use. 
Than when he robb'd and murder'd Maro's muse. 
Would'st thou be soon despatch'd,and perish whoIe» 
Trust Maurus with thy life, and Milboume with 
thy soul4 

By chace our long-lived fathers eam'd their food; 
Toil strung the nerves, and piuified the blood : 
But we their sons, a pamper'd race of men. 
Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields, for health unbought. 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise, for cure, on exercise depend ; 
God never made his work for man to mend. 

The tree of knowledge, once in Eden placed. 
Was easy found, but was forbid the taste : 
O, had our grandsire walk'd without his wife. 
He first had sought the better plant of life ! ^ 
Now both are lost : yet, wandering in the dark. 
Physicians, for the tree, have found the bark ; 
They, labouring for relief of human kind, 
Wim sharpen'd sight some remedies may find 
The apothecary-train is wholly blind. 




logue to " The Pilgrim," -where his character is discussed at length 
under the same name of Maurus. See Vol. VIII. p. 442^ and al- 
so the Postscript to Virgil^ where Dry den acknowledges his obli- 
gations to the Faculty, and adds^ in allusion to BlacKmore, that 
'^ the only one of them^ who endeavoured to defame him, had it 
not in his power." 

% In this line^ as in the end of the preface to the "FMes," our 
author classes together " one Milboume and one BlackmOTe." 
The former was a clergyman^ and beneficed at Yarmouth. Dry- 
den^ in the preface just quoted, insinuates, that he lost hislivii^ 
for writing libels on the parishioners. These passing strokes of sa- 
tire in the text are amply merited by the virulence of Milbfmme'f 
attack, not only on our author's poetry, but on his person, and 
principles political and religious. See a note on the pre&oe to 
the " Fables," near the end. 
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From files a random recipe they take, ^ 

And many deaths of one prescription make. 
Oarth,*generous as his muse, prescribes and gives ; 
The shopman sells, and by destruction lives : 
Ungrateful tribe 1 who, like the viper^s brood. 
From Med*cine issuing, suck their mother's blood ! 
Let these obey, and let the leam'd prescribe^ 
That mai may die without a douUe. bribe ; 
Let them, but under their superiors, kill. 
When doctors first have sign'd the bloody bill ; 
He 'scapes the best, who, nature to repair. 
Draws physic from the fields, in draughts of vital dr. 
You hoard not health for your own private use, 
But on the public spend the rich produce. 
When, often urged, unwilling to be great, 
Your country calls you from your loved retreat. 
And sends to senates, charged with common care, 
Which none more shuns, and none can better bear ; 
Wh^re could they find another form'd so fit. 
To poise, with solid sense, a sprightly wit ? 
Were these both wanting, as they both abound. 
Where could so firm integrity be found ? 
Well bom, and wealthy, wanting no support, 
You steer betwixt the country and the court ; 
Hot gratify whate'er the great desire, 
Nor grudging give, what public needs require. 



* Sir Samuel Garth^ the ingenious author of the '^ Dispensary." 
Although this celebrated wit and physician differed widely from 
Dryden in politics, being a violent Whig^ they seem^ neverthe- 
less^ to have lived in the most intimate terms. Dryden contri- 
buted to Garth's translation of the '* Metamoifphoses ;" and Sir 
Samuel had the honour to superint^id the funeral of our poet^ 
and to ^pronounce a Latin oration upon that occasion. Garth's 
ffenerosity^here cdebrated, consisted in maintaining a Dispensary 
n)r issuing advice and medicines gratis to the poor. This was 
highly disapproved of by the more selfish of his brethren, and 
their disputes led to Sir Samuel's humorous poem. 
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Part must be left, a fond when foes inva^ 
.And part employed to roll the watary trade ; 
Even Canaan's happy land, when worn with talA^ 
Required a sabbath-year to mend the meagre aoH. 

Good senators (and such as you) so give^ 
That kings may be supplied, the peopfe dirive : 
And he, when want requires, is truly wise. 
Who slights not foreign aids, nor oveiiniy8» 
But on our native strength, in time of need, lilies. 
Munster was bought, we boast not the success ; 
Who fights for gain, for greater makes his peace. 

Our foes, compell'd by need, have ^eace em- 
braced;* 
The peace both parties want, is like to last; 
Which if secure, eecurdy we may trade ; 
Or, not secure, should never have been made. 
Safe in ourselves, while in ourselves w« staYid, 
The sea is ours, and that defends the land. 
Be, then, the naval stores the nation's cfiure. 
New ships to build, and batter'd to repair. 



of RyswicK^ in l6d7* But the country party in Parliament e&te^ 
tained violent suspicions^ that King Willi^^ whose continenUl 
connections they dreaded, intended a speedy renewal of tlie con- 
test with France. Hence they were jealous of «verj altanptto 
maintain any military force ; so that, in 1699^ William saw hhn- 
self compelled^ not only to disband the standing army^ but to dis- 
miss his faithAil and favourite Dutch guards. The subsequent 
lines point'obliquely at these measures^ which ¥rere now matter of 
public discussion. Dryden's cousin joined in them with many of 
the Whigs^ who were attached to what was called the cofotOrf^ 
party. Afl for the poet^ his jaoobitical principles aidsenCed to ete* 
ly thing which comd embarrass King William. Bilt^ Hot the tea- 
sons which he has assigned in his letter to Lord MontaigiM^ our 
author leaves hia opinion concerning the disbanding oiw6vlittj 
to be inferred from his pan^yric on the navy^ and his dedHma^ 
tion against the renewal of the war. 
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Obsery/9 th^ wm9$ in every jannyal course; 
What ba# Jseai 4oiie, wa$ done with British force : 
Kamur subdued^ is England's palm alone ; 
The re^t besieged, but we constrain'd the town :* 
We saw the event that followed our success j 
France, ihQUgb pretending arms^ pursued the peace. 
Obliged^ by pne sole tr^ty, to restore 
What tweotjir yeans of war h^ won before. 
Enough for Europe h^s our Albion fought ; 
L^ us enjoy the peace our blood has boughl;. 
Wihefli once Ah^ Persian Idng was put to night, 
The weary M^cedons refusal to fight ; 
Themselves their awn mortality confessed. 
And left the ^on of Jove to quarrel for the rest. 

Even victors are by victories undone ; 
7hus Hannibal, with foreign laurels won. 
To Carthage was recall'd,too late to keep his own. 
While sore of battle, while our wounds are green 
Why -should we tempt the doubtful die agam ? 
In wars renewed, uncertain of success ; . 
Sure of a share, as umpires of the peace. 

A patriot :both the king and country serves ; 
Prerogative and privilege preserves : 
Of each our laws the certain limit show ; 
One must not ebb, nor t'other overflow : 
Betwixt the prince and parliament we stand. 
The barriers of the state on either hand ; 
Mayneitheroverflow,for.thentheydrowntheland 



•^ Our poet had origiqally accoippanied his praises ef the Bri« 
tiah soldiers wiihsome asp^rsioivs oa the ooFardice of the Dutch, 
their allies. fEhese he <iHnitted at {lis cfbjiMun'i^ de.sirey who deem- 
ed them disrespectful to King Willkpi. In short, he complains 
he had corrected his yerse^ so £^^ that he feared he had purged 
the spirit out of them ; as Bushby used to whip a boy so lon^, 
till he made him a confirmed blockhead. 

VOL. XI. F 
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When both are full, they feed our blessed abode ; 
Like those that watered once the paradise of God. 

Some overpoise of sway, by turns, they share ; 
In peace the people, and the prince in war : 
Consuls of moderate power in calms were made ; 
When the Gauls came, one sole dictator swayed. 

Patriots, in peace, assert the people's right. 
With noble stubbornness resisting might ; 
No lawless mandates from the court receive. 
Nor lend by force, but in a body give. 
Such was your generous grandsire ; free to grant 
In parliaments, that weighed their prince's want : 
Sut so tenacious ^f the common cause. 
As not to lend the king against his laws ; 
And, in a loathsome dungeon doom'd to lie, ^ 
In bonds retained his birthright liberty, [• 

And shamed oppression, till it set him free.* } 

O true descendant of a patriot line. 
Who, while thou shar'st their lustre, lend'st them 

thine. 
Vouchsafe this picture of thy soul to see ; 
'Tis so far good, as it resembles thee ; 
The beauties to the original I owe. 
Which when I miss, my own defects I show. 
Nor think the kindred muses thy disgrace ; 
A poet is not bom in every race : 
Two of a house few ages can afford. 
One to perform, another to record.f 



* Sir Robert Bevile^ maternal grandfather to John Driden of 
Chesterton, seems to have been imprisoned for resisting some of 
Charles I.'s illegal attempts to raise supplies vrithout me author 
1^7 of parliament. Perhaps our author now viewed his opposi- 
tion to the royal will as more excusable than he would have 
thought it in the reigns of Charles 11. or of James II. It is 
thought, that the hard usage which Sir Robert Bevile met on 
this score, decided our poet's uncle, his son-in-l&w« in his vie- 
ient attachment to Cromwell, 
t The reader will perhaps doubt, whether Mr Dryden's account 
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Praise-worthy actions are by thee embraced. 
And 'tis my praise to make thy praises last. 
JFoT even when death dissolves our human frame, 1 
The soul returns to heaven from whence it came ; > 
Earth keeps the body, verse preserves the fame. } 



of his cousin Chesterton's accomplishments as a Justice of peace, ^ 
fox-hunter, and knight of the shire, even inclucung his prudent ^ 
abstinence from matrimony, were quite sufficient to justify this 
classification. 
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EPISTLE THE SIXTEENTH. 

TO 

SIR GODFREY KNELLER, 

PRINCIPAL PAINTER TO 

HIS MAJESTY. 



The well-known Sir Godfrey Kneller was a native of Lubec, 
but settled in London about 1674. He was a man of genius ; but, 
according to Walpole, he lessened his reputation^ b^ making it 
subservient to his fortune. No painter was more distin^isned 
by the great, for ten sovereigns sate to him. What may tend 
longer to preserve his reputation, no painter ever received more 
incense from the praise of poets. Dryden, Pope> Addison^ Prior, 
Tickell, Steele, all wrote verses to him in the tone of extrava- 
gant eulogy. Those addressed to Kneller by Addison^ in whidi 
the series of the heathen deities is, with unexampled happiness, 
made to correspond with that of the British monarchs painted 
by the artist, are not only the best production of that elennt 
poet, but of their kind the most felicitous ever written. Sir God- 
frey Kneller died 27th November, 1723. 

Dryden seems to have addressed the following epistle to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, as an acknowledgment for the copy of the Chan- 
dos' portrait of Shakespeare, mentioned in the veirses. It would 
appear that, upon other occasions. Sir Godfrey repaid the tributes 
of the poetS} by the productions of his pencil. 

There is great luxuriance and richness of idea and imagery in 
this epistle. 
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^•••••-i^ 



Once I beheld the fidrest of her kind. 
And still the sweet idea charms my mind. 
True, $he wa9 dumb ; for nature gazed so long. 
Fleshed with her work, that she forgot her tongue ; 
But, smiling, siiid— ^She still shall gain the prize ; 
I only have transferred it to her eyes. 
Such are thy pictures, Kneller, such thy skill. 
That nature seems obedient to thy will ; 
Cornea oul;» and meets thy pencil in the draught, 
Liv ^ there,and wants but words to speak her though t 
At least thy pictures look a voice ; and we 
Imagine sounds, deceived to that degree. 
We think 'tis somewhat more than just to see. 

Shadows are but privations of the light ; 
Yet, when we walk, they shoot before the sight ; 
Widi us approach, retire, arise, and fall ; 
Nothing themselves, ^nd yet expressing all. 
Such ar^ jtny pieces, imitating li£e 
So miar, they almost ccxiquer in the strife ; 
Atid ffom their animated canvas came, 
Pemaqditig soiils^ and IpojsenM irom the fraoae, 

Prometbeuii, were he here, would cast away 
Adam, and refuse a soul to clay ; 
And either would thy noble work inspire, 
Or think it warm enough, without his fire. 
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But vulgar hands may vulgar likeness raise ; 
This is the least attendant on thy praise : 
From hence the rudiments of art began ; 
A coal, or chalk, first imitated man : 
Perhaps the shadow, taken on a wall. 
Gave outlines to the rude original ; 
Ere canvas yet was strain'd, before the grace 
Of blended colours found their use and place, 
Or cypress tablets first received a face. 

By slow degrees the godlike art advanced ; 
As man grew polish'd, picture was enhanced : 
Greece added posture, shade, and perspective. 
And then the mimic piece began to live. 
Yet perspective was lame, no distance true. 
But all came forward in one common view. 
No point of light was known, no bounds of art ; 
When light was there, it knew not to depart^ 
But glaring on remoter objects play'd ; 
Not languish'd and insensibly decay'd.* 

Rome raised not art, but barely kept alive. 
And with old Greece unequally did strive ; 
Till Goths and Vandals, a rude northern race. 
Did all the matchless monuments deface. 
Then all the Muses in one ruin lie. 
And rhyme began to enervate poetry. 



* The ancients did not understand perspective; accordingljr 
their figures represent those on an Indian paper. It seems long 
before it was known in England ; for so late as 16M, Sir John 
Harrington thought it necessary to give the following explsut- 
tion, in the advertisement to his translation of Orlandd Furktik 

^^ The use of the picture is evident ; — ^that, having read over the 
book, they may read it as it were again in the verjr picture; and 
one thing is to be noted, which every one haply will not obfenre» 
namely, the perspective in every figure. For the personages (A 
men, the shapes of horses, and such like, are made large at the 
bottom, and lesser upward ; as, if you were to behold all the same 
in a plain, that which is nearest seems greatest, and the fiudier 
shews smallest, which is the chief art in picture/' 
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Thus, in a stupid military state. 
The pen and pencU find an equal fate 
Flat faces, such as would disgrace a skreeti. 
Such as in Bantam's embassy were seen, ^'^ 
Unraised, unrounded, were the rude delight 
Of brutal nations, only bom to fight 

Long time the sister arts, in iron sleep, 
A heavy sabbath did supinely keep ; 
At length, in Raphael's age, at once they rise. 
Stretch all their limbs, and open all their eyes. 

Thence rose the Roman, and the Lombaj'd line ; 
One coloured best, and one did best design. 
Raphael's, like Homer's, was the nobler part. 
But Titian's painting look'd like Virgil's art. 

Thy genius gives thee both ; where true design. 
Postures unforced, and lively colours join. 
Likeness is ever there ; but still the best, 
(Like proper thoughts in lofty language drest,) 
Where light, to shades descending, plays, not strives. 
Dies by degrees, and by degrees revives. 
Of various parts a perfect whole is wrought ; 
Thy pictures think, and we divine their thought. 

Shakespeare, thy gift, I place before my sight ;* 
With awe, I ask his blessing ere I write ; 
^ With reverence look on his majestic face ; 
Proud to be less, but of his godlike race. 



* This portrait was copied from one in the possession of Mr 
Betterton^ and afterwards in that of the Chandos family. Twelve 
engravings were executed from this painting, which, however, the 
ingenious Mr Stevens, and other commentators on Shakespeare^ 

Sronounced a forgery. The copy presented by Kneller to Dry- 
en, is in the collection of Earl Fitzwiliiam, at Wentworth-house; 
and may claim that veneration^ from having been the object of 
our author's respect and enthusiasm, which has been denied to 
its original, as a genuine portrait of Shakespeare. It is not, how- 
ever, an admitted point, that the Chandos picture is a forgery : 
the contrary has been keenly maintained ; and Mr Malone's opi- 
nion has given weight to those who have espoused its defence* 
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His soul inspires me, while thy praise I write. 

And I, like Teueer, under AJax fight ; 

Bids thee, through me, be bold; withdaufitleSisbrettst 

Contemn the bad, and emulate the best. 

Like his, thy (nities in the attempt are lo6t ; 

When most they rail, know then, they feAlrf iiiost 

In vain they snarl aloof; k noisy crowd. 

Like women's anger, impotent and lotid^ 

While they their Darren industiy deplore. 

Pass on secure, aiid miiid the goal before. 

Old as she is^ my muse shall march behilid. 

Bear off the blast, and intercept- the wind. 

Our artjs are sistfers, though not twins in birth. 

For hymns were sung in Eden's happy e£Uth : 

But oh, the painter iimse, thdiigh last iii plade^ 

Has seized the blessing firsts like Jacob*!? tMt. 

Apelles' art an Alexander found. 

And Ra{)hael did with Leo's gold abouild i 

But Homer waS with barren laurel crowned. 

Thou hadst thy Charlds a while, and so had I ; 

But pass we that unpleasing image by. 

Rich in thyself, and of thyself divine^ 

All pilgrims come and offer at thy shrine. 

A graceful truth thy pencil can command ; 

The fair themselves go mended froni thy hfthd. 

Likeness appears in every lineameiltj 

But likeness in thy work is eloquent. 

Though nature there her true resemblance bears, 

A nobler beauty in thy piece appears. 

So warm thy work, so glows the generous fhtme, 

Flesh looks less living in the lovely daito^. , 

Thou paint^st as we describe, improving StiB, 

When on wild nature we ingraft our skUl^ 

Yet not creating beauties at our \yill. 

But poets are confined in narrower spate. 
To speak the language of theit native place ; 

5 
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The painter widely stretdies his command^ 
Thy pencil speaks tbfe toBgue of every land. 
¥t^tA faetioe, my friend, all diinates are your own^ 
Nor can yott forfeit; for you hold of none. 
All nations all immunities trill give "^ 

To make you theird, wherei^cd: ybii please to live ; V 
And not jSeven cities, but the worldy ^Ould strive, j 

Sure some propitious piatiet then did smile. 
When first you were conducted to this isle ; 
Our genius brought you here, to enlarge our fame. 
For your good stars are every where the same. 
Thy matchless band, of every region free. 
Adopts our climate, not our climate thee. 

* Great iRome and Venice early did impart 
To thee thi? examples of their Wondrous art 
Those masters^ then but se^n, not understood. 
With generous emulation fired thy blood ; 
For wnat in nature's dawn the child admired. 
The youth endeavour'd, and the man acquired. 

If yet thou b^sst not reached their high degree, 
'Tis only wanting to this age, not thee. 
Thy genius^ bounded by the times, like mine. 
Drudges on petty draughts, nor dare design 
A more exalted work, and more divine. 
Fdr what a song, or senseless opera. 
Is to the living labour of a play ; 
Or what a play to Virgil's work would be, 
Budl is a single piece to hiiitdry. 
But we, who life bestow, ourselves must live ; 
JSongs cannot reign unless their subjects mve ; 
And they, who pay the taxes, bear the rme : 
Thus thou, sometimes, are forced to draw a fool ;f 

* He travelled very young into Italy. Dryden. 

f Mr Walpole says, that " where Sir Godfrey offered one pic-« 
ture to fame^ he sacrificed twenty to lucre, and he met with cus-i 
tomers of so little judgment, that they were fond of being paint- 
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But SO his follies in thy posture sink. 

The senseless idiot seems at last to think. 

Good heaven ! that sots and knaves should be so vain, 

To wish their vile resemblance may remain^ 

And stand recorded, at their own request. 

To future days, a libel or a jest ! 

Else should we see your noble pencil trace 
Our unities of action, time, and place ; 
A whole composed of parts, and those the best. 
With every various character exprest 5 
Heroes at large, and at a nearer view ; 
Less, and at distance, an ignoble crew ; 
While all the figures in one action join. 
As tending to complete the main design. 

More cannot be by mortal art exprest. 
But venerable age shall add the rest : 
For time shall with his ready pencil standi 
Retouch your figures with his ripening hand. 
Mellow your colours, and imbrown the teint. 
Add every grace, which time alone can grant ; 
To future ages shall your fame convey, 
And give more beauties than he takes away. 



ed by a man who would gladly have disowned his works the mo- 
ment they were paid for." The same author gives us Sir God- 
frey's apology for preferring the lucrative, though less honoura- 
ble, line of portrait painting. " Painters of history/' said he, 
** make the dead live, and do not begin to live themselves till 
they are dead. I paint the living, and they make me live."— 
Lord Orford's Lives of the Painters, See his Works, Vol. III. 
p. 359. Dryden seems to allude to this expression in the above 
lines. 
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UPON 

THE DEATH OF LORD HASTINGS. 



The sabject of this elegjr was Henry Lord Hastings, eldest son 
of Ferdinando Earl of Huntingdon. He was bom 16th January, 
i630, and died 24th June, 1649. He was buried at Ashby de 
la Zouche, near the superb family-seat of Donnington-Castjie. 
This Lord Hastings; says Coillins, was a nobleman of great learn- 
ing, and of so sweet a disposition, 4lbat no itess ^Aan ninety-^eiglit 
elegies were made on him^ and jpublisbed rin 16150,, under wis 
title : '' Lachrymas Musarum, the Tears of ihe Muses escpr ess^ 
in Elegies written by divers Persons of nobility and worth, upon 
the Death of the most hopeftd Henry, Lord Hastings, eldest soti 
of the Right Honourable Ferdinando, Ead of Hantingdon, then 
General of the high-born Prince George, Duke of Clarence, bro- 
ther to King Edward IV." 

This accomplished young nobleman died unmarried ; but» from 
the concluding lines of the elegy, it is^obvious, that he had been 
betrothed to the ^^ virgin widow," whom the poet there addreases, 
but whose name I have been unable to learn. 

The poem was writtenby Dryderi while at Westminster school, 
and displays little or iio|)romise of future excellence ; being a ser- 
vile imitation of diCitonceits of Cleveland, und the.metaphysical 
wit of Cowley» exested in numbers hardly more barmonioua than 
those of Donne. 
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UPON 



THE DEATH 



OF 



LORD HASTINGS. 



Must noble Hastings immaturely die, r^ 

The honour of his ancient family. 

Beauty and learning thus together meet. 

To bnng a winding for a wedding-sheet ? 

Must virtue prove death's harbinger ? must she. 

With him expiring, feel mortaUty ? 

Is death, sin's wages, grace's now ? shall art 

Make us more learned, only to depart ? 

If merit be disease ; if virtue, death ; 

To be good, not to be ; who'd then bequeath 

Himsetf to discipline ? who'd not esteem 

Labour a crime ? study self-murder deem ? 

Our noble youth now have pretence to be 

Dunces securely, ignorant healthfully. 

Hare linguist, whoseworthspeaksitself,whosepraise^ 

Though not his own, all tongues besides do raise : 

Than whom great Alexander may^seem less. 

Who conquer'd men, but not their languages. 

In his mouth nations spake ; his tongue might be 

Interpreter to Greece, France, Italy. 
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His native soil was the four parts o'the earth ; 
All Europe was too narrow for his birth. 
A young apostle ; and, — with reverence may 
r speak't, — ^inspired with gift of tongues, as they. 
^Nature gave him, a child, what men in vain 
Oft strive, by art though furthered to obtain. 
His body was an orb, his sublime soul 
Did move on virtue's and on leaming^s pole ; 
Whose regular motions better to our view. 
Than Archimedes' sphere, the heavens did shew. 
Graces and virtues, languages and arts. 
Beauty and learning, fill'd up all the parts. 
Heaven's gifts, which do like falling stars appear 
Scattered in others, all, as in their sphere. 
Were fix'd, conglobate in his soul, and thence 
Shone through his body, with sweet influ«ice ; 
Letting their glories so on each limb fall. 
The whole frame rendered was celestial. 
Come, learned Ptolemy, and trial make. 
If thou this hero's altitude can'st take : 
But that transcends thy skill ; thrice happy all. 
Could we but prove thus astronomical. 
Lived Tycho now, struck with this ray which shone* 
More bright i'the mom, than others beam at noon. 
He'd take his astrolabe, and seek out here 
What new star 'twas did gild our hemisphere. 
Replenish'd then with such rare gifts as these. 
Where was room left for such a foul disease ? 
The nation's sin hath drawn that veil, which shrouds 
Our day-spring in so sad benighting clouds. 
Heaven would no longer trust its pledge, but thus 
Recaird it, — rapt its Ganymede from us. 
Was there no milder way but the small-pox. 
The very filthiness of Pandora's box ? 



* Tycho Brache, the Danish astronomer. 
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So many spot^ like naeves cm Vaius' soil. 

One jewel set off with so many a foil ; 

Blisters with pride swell'd, which through's flesh 

did sprout 
Like rose-buds, stuck i'the lily-skin about. 
Each little pimple had a tear in it. 
To wail the fault its rising did commit ; 
Which, rebel-like, with its own lord at strife. 
Thus made an insurrection 'gainst his life. 
Or were these gems sent to adorn his skin. 
The cabinet of a richer soul within ? 
No comet need foretel his change drew on. 
Whose corpse might seem a constellation. 
O, had he died of (dd, how great a strife 
Had been, whofrom his death should dcaw their life; 
Who should, by one rich draught, bcipome whate'er 
Seneca, Cato, Numa, Caesar, were ! 
Learn'd, virtuous, pious, great ; and have by this 
An universal metempsychosis. 
Must all these aged sires in one funeral 
Expire ? all die in one so young, so small ? 
Who, had he Uved his life out, his great fame 
Had swoln 'bove any Greek or Roman nanie. 
But hasty winter, with one blast, hath brought 
The hopes of autumn, summer, spring, to nought 
Thus fades the oak i'the sprig, i*the blade the com ; 
Thus without young, this Phoenix dies, new-born. 
Must then old three-legg'd grey-beards with their 

gout, 
Catarrhs, rheums, aches, live three ages out ? 
Time's offals, only fit for the hospital ! 
Or to hang antiquaries rooms withal ! 
Must drunkards, lechers, spent with sinning, live, 
With such helps as broths, possets, physic give ? 
None live, but such as should die ? shall we meet 
With none but ghostly fathers in the street ? 
Grief makes me rail, sorrow will force its way, 
And showers of tears tempestuous sighs best lay. 
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The tongue may fail ; but overflowing eyes 
Will weep out lasting streams of elegies. 
But thou, O virgin-widow, left alone. 
Now thy beloved, heaven-ravished spouse is gone. 
Whose skilful sire in vain strove to apply 
Medicines, when thy balm was no remedy ; 
With greater than Platonic love, O wed 
His soul, though not his body, to thy bed : - 

Let that make thee a mother ; bring thou forth , * 
The ideas of his virtue, knowledge, worth ; 
Transcribe the original in new copies ; give 
Hastings o'the better part ; so shall he live 
In's nobler half; and the great grandsire be 
Of an heroic divine progeny : 
An issue which to eternity shall last. 
Yet but the irradiations which he cast. 
Erect no mausoleums ; for his best 
Monument is his spouse's marble breasts 
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TO 



THE MEMORY OF MR OLDHAM. 



John Oldham, who, from the keenness of his satirical poetry, 
justly acquired the title of the English Juvenal, was bom at Ship- 
ton, m Gloucestershire, where his father was a clergyman, on ^ 
August, 1653. About 1678, he was an usher in me free school 
of Croydon ; but having already distinguished himself by several 
pieces of poetry, and particuWly by four severe satirical invec- 
tives against the order of Jesuits, then obnoxious on account of 
the Popish Plot, he quitted that mean situation, to become tutor 
to the family of Sir Edward Theveland, and afterwards to a son of 
Sir William Hickes. Shortly after he seems to have resigned all 
emplo3rment except the unthrifty trade of poetir. When Oldham 
entered upon this career, he settled of course m the metropolis, 
where his genius recommended him to the company of the first 
wits, and to the friendship of Dry den. He did not long enjoy the 
pleasures of such a life, nor did he live to experience the uncer- 
tainties, and disappointments, and reverses, with which, above all 
others, it abounds. Being seized with the small-pox, while visit- 
ing at the seat of his patron, William Earl of Kingston, he died 
of that disease on the 9th December^ 1683^ in the SOth year of 
his age. 

His << Remains," in verse and prose, were soon afterwards pub- 
lished, with elegies and recommendatory verses prefixed by Tate, 
Flatman, Durfey, Gould, Andrews, and others. But the applause 
of Dryden, expressed in the following lines, was worth all the 
tame panegyrics of other contemporary bards. It appears^ among 
the others, in " Oldham's Remains," London, l683. 
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TO 

THE MEMORY m 

OP 

MR OLDHAM- 



JPauicwell, too little, and too lately known, 
Whom I began to think, and call my own ; 
For sure our souls were near allied, and thine 
Cast in the same poetic mould with mine. 
One common note on either lyre did strike. 
And knaves and fools we both abhorred alike. 
To the same goal did both our studies drive ; 
The last set out, the soonest did arrive. 
Thus Nisus fell upon the slippery place^ 
Whilst his young friend performed and won the race. 
O early ripe ; to thy abundant store 
What could advancing age have added more ! 
It might (what nature never gives the young) 
Have taught the numbers of thy native tongue. 
But satire needs not those, and wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line. * 



* Dryden's opinion concerning the harshness of Oldham's num- 
bers, was not unanimously subscribed to by contemporary authors. 
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A noble error, and but seldom made. 
When poets are by too much force betray 'd. 
Thy generous fruits, though gathered ere theh* 

prime. 
Still shew'd a quickness ; and maturing time 
But mellows what we write, to the dull sweets oi 

rhyme. 



In the *^ Historical Dictionary," 169^ Oldham is termed, "a 
pithy, sententious, elegant, and smooth writer :'* and Winstanley 
says, that none can read his works without admiration ; '' so 
pithy his strains, so sententious his expression, so elegant his 
oratory, so swimming his language, so smooth his lines." Tom 
Brown goes the length to impute our author's qualification of his 
praise of Oldham to the malignant spirit of envy : ** 'Tis your 
own way, Mr Bayes, as you may remember in your verses upon 
Mr Oldham, where you tell the world that he was a very fine, 
ingenious gentleman, but still did not understand the cadence of 
the English tongue."— jRea^on^^/br Mr Bayes' chafing hit Rdh 
gion. Part 11. p. SS. 

But this only proves, that Tom Brown and Mr Winstanlcnr 
were deficient in poetical ear ; for Oldham's satires, though fbU 
of vehemence and impressive expression, are, in diction, not modi 
more harmonious than those of Hall or of Donne. The reader 
may take the following celebrated passage on the life of a noble- 
man s chaplain, as illustrating bota the merits and defects of his 
poetry: 

Some think themselves exalted to the aky 

If they light in some nohle family ; 

Diet, a horse, and thirty pounds a-year* 

Besides the advantage of his Lordship^s ear ; • 

The credit of the business, and the state. 

Are things that in a youngster's sense sound gient* 

Little the unexperienced wretch doth know 

What slavery he oft must Undergo ; 

Who, though in silken scarf and cassock dies$*d» 

Wears but a gayer livery at best. 

When dinner calls, the imprement must wait. 

With holy words, to consecrate the meat ; 

But hold it for a favour seldom known ^ 

If he be deignM the honour to sit down ; 

Soon as the tarts appear,— Sir Grape, withdraw ! 

These dainties are not for a spiritual maw. 

Observe your distance, and be sure to stand 

Hard by the cistern, with your cup in hand ; 
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Once more, hail, and farewell ! farewell, thou young. 
But ah too short, Marcellus of our tongue ! 
Thy brows with ivy, and with laurels bound ; 
But fate and gloomy night encompass thee around. 



There for dirersion you may pick ysur teeth, 

Till the kind voider comes to your relief: 

For mere board-wages such their freedom sell ; 

Slaves to an hour, and vassals to a bell { 

And if the enjo3rment o( one day be stole. 

They are but prisoners out upon parole'; 

Always the marks of slavery retain. 

And e*en when loose, still drag about their chain. 

And Where's the mighty prospect, after all, 

A chapUdoship serveid up, and seven years thrall ? - 

The menial thing perhaps, for a reward, 

Is to some slender benenoe preferred ; 

With this proviso bound, that he must wed 

My lady's antiquated waiting-maid. 

In dressing only skillM, and marmalade. 

Let others, who such meannesses can brook. 
Strike countenance to every great man's look % ^ 

Let those that have a mind turn slaves to eat. 
And live contented by another's plate ; . 

I rate my freedom higher, nor mH I 
For food and raiment trudc my liberty : 
But if I must to my last shifts be put, 
To fill a bladder and twdve yards of gut, 
Rather wkh eounterfieited wooden leg. 
And my right, arm tied up, I'll chuse to beg ; 
I'll rather chuse to starve at large, than be 
The gaudiest vassal to dependency. 

'T has ever been the top of my dedres. 
The utmost hei^t to which my wish aspires, 
That heaven would bless me with a smidl estate ; 
There, &ee firom noise and all ambitious ends. 
Enjoy a few choice books, and fewer friends ; 
Lord of myself, accountable to none. 
But to my conscience and my God alone ; 
There live unthought of, and unheard of die, 
And grudge manund my very memory. 

Satire to a Friend about to leave (he University, 

8 



} 
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TO 

THE PIOUS MEMORY 

OF 

MRS ANNE KILLIGEEW, 



Mrs Anne Killigrew was daughter of Dr Henry KiD^giew, 
master of the Savoy^ and one of the prebendaries of Westminster, 
and brother of Thomas Killigrew^ renowned, in the oourt of 
Charles IL, for wit and repartee. The family, says Mr Walpole, 
was remarkable for its loyalty, accomplishments, and wit ; snd 
this young lady, who displayed great talents far painting snd 
poetry, promised to be one of its fairest ornaments. She wis 
maid of honour to the Duchess of York, and died of the small- 
pox in l685, the 25th year of her age. 

Mrs Anne Killigrew's poems were published after her death in 
a thin quarto, with a print of the author, from her portrait drawn 
by herself. She also painted the portraits of the Duke of Toik 
and of his Duchess, and executed several historical pictures, land* 
scapes, and pieces of still life. See Lord Ouford's lAves qfik 
Painters, Works, VoL III. p. 297 ; and Ballahd's Lwa ^ 
Learned Ladies. 

The poems of this celebrated young lady do not possess aoT 
uncommon merit, nor are her paintings of a high class, althow 
preferred by Walpole to her poetry. But very slender attun- 
ments in such accomplishments, when united with youth, beantfi 
and fashion, naturally receive a much greater share of approbt* 
tion from contemporaries, than unbiassed posterity can afford to 
them. Even the flinty heart of old Wood seems to have been 
melted by this young lady's charms, notwithstanding her hetagd 
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womankind, as he contemptuously calls the fair sex. He says^ 
that she was a Grace for a beauty, and a Muse for a wit; and 
that there must have been more true history than compliment 
in our author's ode^ since otherwise the lady's father would not 
have permitted it to go to pre88.^^Aihen(B, Vol. IL p. 1 036. 

This ode^ which singularly exhibits the strong grasp and com- 
prehensive range of Dryden's fancy, as well as the harmony of his 
numbers, seems to have been a great favourite of Dr Johnson, 
who, in one place, does not hesitate to compare it to the famous 
ode on St Cecilia ; and, in another, calls it undoubtedly the no- 
blest ode tliat our lan^age ever has produced. Although it is 
probable that few will subscribe to the judgment of that great 
critic in the present instance, yet the verses can never be read 
with indifference by any admirer of poetry. We are, it is true, 
sometimes affronted by a pun, or chilled by a conceit ; but the 
general power of thought and expression resumes its sway, in de- 
spite of the interruption given by such instances of bad taste. In 
its arrangement, the ode is what the seventeenth century called 
pindaric ; freed, namely, from the usual rules of order and ar- 
rangement. This license, which led most poets, who exercised 
it, to extravagance and absurdity, only gave Dryden a wider scope 
for the exercise of his wonderful power of combining and uniting 
the most dissimilar ideas, in a manner as ingenious as his num- 
bers are harmonious. Images and scenes, the richest, though most 
inconsistent with each ouier, are swept together by the flood 
of song : we neither see whence they arise, nor whither thev are 
going : but are contented to admire the richness and luxunance 
m which the poet has arrayed them. The opem'ng of the poem 
has been highly praised by Dr Johnson. " The first part," says 
that critic, " flows with a torrent of enthusiasm — Fervet immeH- 
susque ruit. All the stanzas, indeed, are not equal. An imperial 
crown cannot be one continued diadem ; the gems must be held 
together by some less valuable matter." 

The stanzas, which appear to the editor peculiarly to exhibit 
the spirit of the pindaric ode, are the first, second, fourth, and 
fifth. Of the others, the third is too metaphysical for the occa- 
sion; the description of the landscapes in the sixth is beautiful^ 
and presents our imagination with the scenery and groups of 
Claude Lorraine ; and that of the royal portraits, in the seventh, 
has some fine lines and turns of expression : But I cannot ad- 
mire, with many critics, the comparison of the progress of genius 
to the explosion of a sky-rocket ; and still less the flat and fami- 
liar conclusion. 

What next she had designed, heaven only knows. 

The eighth stanza is disgraced by antitheses and conceit ; and 
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though the beffinning of the ninth be beautiful and affecting, our 
emotion is queued by the nature of the consolations administered 
to a sea captain, that his sister is turned into a star. The last 
stanza excites ideas perhaps too solemn for poetiy ; and what is 
worse, they are couched in poetry too fantastic to be aeleaam ; but 
the account of the resurrection of the *' sacred poets," is, in the 
highest de^ee, elegant and beautifuL 

Anne Killigrew was the subiect of several other poetical la- 
mentationsi one or two of which are in the Luttrell Collection. 
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TO 

THE PIOUS MEMORY 

OF THE ACCOHFLIfUED YOUNG LADY 

MRS ANNE KILLIGREVV, 

EXCELLENT IN 

THE TWO SISTER ARTS 

OF 

POESY AND PAINTING. 
AN ODE. 



-% 

*>'• 



Thou youngest virgin-daughter of the skies, 

Made in the last promotion of the blest ; 
Whose palms, new pluck'd from paradise. 
In spreading branches more sublimely rise. 
Rich with immortal green above the rest : 
' Whether, adopted to some neighbouring star, 
'■ v^hou roll'st above us, in thy wandering race, 
■: Or, in procession fix'd and regular, 
Mov'st with the heavens* majestic pace ; 
Or, caird to more superior bliss. 
Thou tread*st with seraphims the vast abyss : 
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Whatever happy region is thy place. 

Cease thy celestial song a little space ; 

Thou wilt have time enough for hymns divine, 

Since heaven's eternal year is thine. 
Hear, then, a mortal muse thy praise rehearse, 

In no ignoble verse ; 
But such as thy own voice did practise here. 
When thy first fruits of poesy were given. 
To make thyself a welcome inmate there ; 
While yet a young probationer^ 
And candidate of heaven. 

II. 

If by traduction came thy mind. 

Our wonder is the less to find 
A soul so charming from a stock so good ; 
Thy father was transfused into thy blood : 
So wert thou born into a tuneful strain. 
An early, rich, and inexhausted vein.* 

But if thy pre-existing soul 

Was formed, at first, with myriads more. 
It did through all the mighty poets roD, 

Who Greek or Latin laurels wore. 
And was that Sappho last, which once it was befoi 

If so, then cease thy flight, O heaven-bom mind! 

Thou hast no dross to purge from thy rich ax 

Nor can thy soul a fairer mansion find. 

Than was the beauteous frame she left behind : 

Return to fill or mend the choir of thy celestial 

kind. 



* Henry Killigrew, D. D., the young lady's father, was hims 
a poet. He wrote " The Conspiracy," a tragedy much pra* 
by Ben Jonson and the amiable llord Falkland, publiahedin li 
This edition being pirated and spurious, the author altered 
play, and changed the title to " Pallantus and Eudora," publishe^l 
m 1652.— See Wood's Ai hence Oxon. Vol. H. p. 1036. ' 
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IIL 

May we presume to say, that, at thy birth. 
New joy was sprung in heaven, as w^ as here on 
earth. 
For sure the milder planets did combine 
On thy au8[Hcious horoscope to shine^ 
And e'en the most malicious were in trine. 
Thy brother-angds at thy Urth 

Strung eadi his lyre, and tuned it high. 
That all the people ^tfae sky 
Might know a poetess was bom on earth ; 

And then, if ever, mortal ears ' 
Had heard the munc of the sjrfieres. 
And if no dustaing swarm cS bees 
On thy sweet mouth distill'd their golden dew, 
Twas that sudi vulgar miracles 
Heaven had not Idsure to renew : 
For all thy blest fraternity of love 
Solemnized there thy birth, and kept thy holiday 
above. 

IV. 

O gradous GoA ! how £ir have we 

Frophaned thy heavenly gift of poesy ! 

Made prostitute and profligate the muse, 

Debased to eadi obse^e and impious use^ 
' Whose harmony was first ordain'd above 

For tongues of angels, and fcnr hymns of love ! 

O wretched we ! why were we hurried down 
• This lubrique and adulterate age, 

(Nay, added fat pollutions of our own) 

T'increase the steaming ordures of the stage ? 

W hat can we say t'excuse our second &11 ? 
: Let this thy vestal, heaven, atcme for all : 

Her Arethusian stream renuuns unsoil'd. 
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Unmix'd with foreign filth, and undefiled ; 
Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child.* 

V. 

Art she had none, yet wanted none ; 

For nature did that want supply : 

So rich in treasures of her own. 

She might our boasted stores defy ; 
Such noble vigour did her verse adorn. 
That it seem'd borrow'd where 'twas only born. 
Her morals, too, were in her bosom bred. 

By great examples daily fed. 
What m the best of books, her father's life, she read: 
And to be read herself she need not fiear ; 
Each test, and every light, her muse will bear, 
Though Epictetus with his lamp were there. 
E'en love (for love sometimes her muse exprest) 
Was but a lambent flame which play'd about her 

breast: 
Light as the vapours of a morning dream. 
So cold herself, whilst she such warmth exprest, 
'Twas Cupid bathing in Diana's stream. 

VI. 

Bom to the spacious empire of the Nine, 
Onewouldhavethoughtsheshouldhavebeen content 
To manage well that mighty government ; 
But what can young ambitious souls confine ? 

To the next realm she stretch'd her sway. 

For Painture near adjoining lay, 
A plenteous province, and alluring prey. 

A chamber of dependencies was framed, 
(As conquerers will never want pretence. 

When arm'd, to justify the offence,) 

* This line certainly gave rise to that of Pope in Gay's epi- 
taph: 

In wit a mao^ simplicity a child. 
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And the whole fief, in right of poetry, she claim'd. 

The country open lay without defence ; 

For poets frequent inroads there had made. 
And perfectly could represent 
The shape, the face, with every lineament. 

And all the large domains which the Dumb Sister 
sway'd ; 
All bow'd beneath her government. 
Received in triumph wheresoever she went 

Her pencil drew whate'er her soul designed, 

And oft the happy draught surpass'd the image in 
her mind. 
The sylvan scenes of herds and flocks. 
And fruitful plains and barren rocks, 
Of shallow brooks that flow'd so clear. 
The bottom did the top appear ; 
Of deeper too and ampler floods. 
Which, as in mirrors, shew'd the woods ; 
Of lofty trees, with sacred shades. 
And perspectives of pleasant glades. 
Where nymphs of brightest form appear, 
And shaggy satyrs standing near. 
Which them at once admire and fear. 
The ruins too of some majestic piece. 
Boasting the power of ancient Rome or Greece, 
Whose statues, frizes; columns, broken lie. 
And, though defaced, the wonder of the eye ; 
What nature, art, bold fiction, e'er durst frame. 
Her forming hand gave feature to the name. 
So strange a concourse ne'er was seen before. 

But when the peopled ark the whole creation bore. 

VIL 

i The scene then changed ; with bold erected look 
Our martial king* the sight with reverence strook : 



James II. painted by Mrs Killigrew. 
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For, not content to express his outward part. 
Her hand calPd out the image of his heart : 
His warlike mind, his soid devoid of fear, 1 

His high-designing thoughts were figured there, > 
As when, by magic, ghosts are made appear. } 

Our phoenix queenf was pourtray 'd too so bright, 
Beauty alone could beauty take so right : 
Her dress, her shape, her matdiless grace. 
Were all observed, as well as heavenly face. 
With such a peerless majesty she stands. 
As in thatday she tookthecrown from sacred hands : 
Before a train of heroines was seen. 
In beauty foremost, as in rank, the queen. 

Thus nothing to her genius was denied. 
But like a ball of fire the further thrown. 

Still with a greater blaze she shone. 
And her bright soul broke out on every side, 
What next she had designed, heaven only knows : 
To such immoderate growth her conquest rose. 
That fate alone its progress could oppose. 

VIIL 

Now all those charms, that blooming grace. 
The well-proportion'd shape, and beauteous fece, 
Shall never more be seen by mortal eyes ; 
In earth the much-lamented virgin lies. 
Not wit, nor piety, could fate prevent ; 
Nor was the cruel destiny content 
Tq finish all the murder at a blow. 
To sweep at once her life and beauty too ; 
But, like a hardened felon, took a pride 
To work more mischievously slow. 
And plunder'd first, and then destroyed. 



t Mary of Este, as eminent for beauty as rank^ also painted 
by the subject of the elegy. 
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O double sacrilege on things divine. 
To rob the relic, and deface the shrine ! 
But thus Orinda died ; * 
Heaven, by the same disease, did both translate ; 
As equal were their souls, so equal was their &te. 

IX. 

Meantime, her warlike brother on the seas 
His waving streamers to the winds displays. 



* Mrs Katherine Philips, whom the affectation of her age call- 
ed Orinda^ was the daughter of Mr Towler^ a citizen of London. 
Aubrey, the most credulous of mankind, tells us, in MS. Memoirs 
of her life, that (she read through the Bible befbre she was four 
years old, and would take sermons verbatim by the time she was 
ten. She married a decent respectable country gentleman, called 
Wogan ; a name which, when it occurred in her extensive lite- 
rary correspondence, she exchanged for the fantastic appellation 
of Antenor. She maintained a literary intercourse for many years 
with bishops, earls, and wits, the main object of which was 
the management and extrication of her husband's affidrs. But 
whether because the correspondents of Orinda were slack in at- 
tending to her requests in her husband's favour, or whether be- 
cause a learned lady is a bad manager of sublunary concerns, An- 
tenor's circumstances became embarrassed, notwithstanding all 
Orinda's exertions, and the fair solicitor was obliged to retreat 
with him into Cardiganshire. Returning f^om this seclusion to 
London^ in l664, die was sdzed with the small-pox, which car« 
lied her off in the SSd year of her age. 

Her poems and translations were collected into a folio afler her 
deadi, which bears the title of *^ Poems by the most deservedly 
admired Mrs Katherine Philips, the matchless Orinda. London, 
l667."-*-See Ballard's Memoirs (^Learned Ladiesj p. 287* 

This lady is here mentioned with the more propriety, as Mrs 
Aime Killigrew dedicated the following lines to her memory : 

Orinda (Albion's and our sexes grace) 
Owed not her glory to a beauteous £ioe— 
It was her radiant soul that shone within. 
Which struck a lustre through her outward skin. 
That did her lips and cheeks with reses dye. 
Advanced her height, and sparkled in her eye ; 
Nor did her sex at fdl obstruct her fame. 
But higher 'mong the stars it fix'd her name ; 
What she did write not only all allow'd, 
But every laurel to her laurel bow'd. 
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And VOWS for his return, with vain devotion, pays. 
Ah, generous youth ! that wish forbear. 
The winds too soon will waft thee here : 
Slack all thy sails, and fear to come ; 
Alas, thou know'st not thou art wreck'd at home ! 
No more shalt thou behold thy sister's face. 
Thou hast already had her last embrace. 
But look aloft, and if thou ken'st from far 
Among the Pleiads a new-kindled star. 
If any sparkles than the rest more bright, 
'Tis she that shines in that propitious light. 

■ 

X. 

When in mid-air the golden trump abaHl sound, 
To raise the nationf under ground ; 
When in the valley of Jehosophat, 
The judging God shall close the book of &te. 
And there the last assizes keep. 
For those who wake, and those who sleep ; 
When rattling bones together fly. 
From the four comers of the sky ; 
When sinews o'er the skeletons are spread. 
Those clothed with flesh, and life inspires the dead ; 
The sacred poets first shall hear the sound. 

And foremost from the tomb shall bound. 
For they are covered with the lightest CTound ; 
And straight, with inborn vigour, on the wing. 
Like mountain larks, to the new morning sing. 
There thou, sweet saint, before the choir shall go. 
As harbinger of heaven the way to show. 
The way which thou so well hast learnt below. 
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UPON THE DEATH OF 

THE VISCOUNT OF DUNDER 



James Graham of Claverhouse^ Viscount of Dundee^ studied 
the military art under the Prince of Orange. He first distin- 
guished himself by his activity in exercising the severities which 
tlie Scottish council, in the reigns of Charles II. and James IL 
decreed against the frequenters of the field-meetings and con- 
venticles. On this account his memory is generally reprobated 
bv the Scottish presbyterians ; nor would history have treated 
him more gently^ had not the splendour of his closing life effaced 
the recollection of his cruelties. When tlie Scottish Convention 
declared for the Prince of Orange in l688-9> Dundee left Edin- 
burgh, and retired to the norths where he raised the Highland 
clans, to prop the sinking cause of James 1 1. After an interval 
of a few months^ spent m desultory warfare. General Mackay 
marched, with a regular force, towards Blair in Athole, against 
this active and enterprizing enemy. Upon the 17th June, 1689, 
when Mackay had defiled through the rocky and precipitous 
pass of Killicrankie^ he found Dundee, with his Highlanders, ar- 
ranged upon an eminence opposite to the northern mouth of 
the defile. Dundee permitted his adversary gradually, and at 
leisure, to disengage himself from the pass, and draw up his 
army in line ; for, meditating a total victory, and not a mere 
chedc or repulse, he foresaw that Mackay's retreat would be 
difficult in proportion to the distance of his forces from the only 
path of safety through which they could fiy. He then charged 
with irresistible fury^ and routed Mackay's army in every direc- 
thm, saving two regiments who stood firm. But as Dundee has- 
tened towards them, and extended his arm as if urging the as- 
sault, a shot penetrated his armour beneath his arm-pit, and he 
dropt from his horse. He lived but a very short time, and died 
in the arms of victory. With Dundee fell all hopes of restoring 
King James's affairs in Scotland ; the independent chieftains^ who 
had been overawed by his superior talents, resumed the petty al- 
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of thi* celebrated emtah, wfdA ama tohit' 
be«n fbHowed bj Dryden, read tiie list line dnu : 

Ultime Sootorum atque tiptimtj Grmmt, ^USs. 

But there is fomething national n calling Dundee the Itftrfj 
8oois^ and the last of Graemes^ a race diitii^gnabed fiir patnuli 
in the ttmggies against England ; and oo dua piincqpie theM 
reading ihoold be preferred. 
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U^ON 

THE DEATH 

OF 



THE VISCOUNT OF DUNDEE- 



^H last and best of Scots ! who didst maintain 
hy country's freedom from a foreign reign ; 
ew people fill the land now thou art gone^ 
ew gods the temples, and new kings the throne. 
[X)tland and thou did each in other live ; 
for would'st thou her, nor could she thee survive, 
arewell ! who, dying, didst support the state, 
end couldst not rail but with thy country^s fate* 



ELEONORA: 



PANEGYRICAL POEM, 



DEDICATED 



TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 



COUNTESS OF ABINGDON. 



'Superas evadere per auras. 
Hoc apus^ hie labor est. Pauci quos oequus amavii 
Jugiier, aut ardens emxit ad asthera virtus. 
This geniti potuere. Viro. ^neid. lib. vi. 
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ELEOXORA. 



Ma Malone has girca a fUH acexmc ^sf tlie ^oifj 21. Vumi!: bw 
nour this poem was written : *^ ElemweiL. dirlesc ^bamtpxtx^ Mut 
at length sole bcsr, of Sir HearrLfst, 'vilmAL^^ x.riu^^jmn^ 
of Oxford, Baronet, br Anae, '^pitrr *d Jss J^uui £jtmmm i^ ^oit 
sister and heir to HearrDcrrcEfy Em^ -wrm w^igg^tuswituiimrKr 
to Henrj, EaiioTDstbr: ^tTntt^^iutw^'tilsmuai^sTX. irm^ 
£ari of Abingdon, and dani Xar JX^ :^^t. »er :110c 11: :.^)lt 
niarried a leoond wife, C2dkfeK»^ dbi«3&t7 tif ^ TiiOiua '^^ 



Her death was irgpfcvril-y mrfrtgq^ «ut 'SenMc; ^iJaiK ]]a. ;^ 
room in her own hooie ; a <jmiuML an!it: vaoct inr mx&tfr i«i 
hardly glanced at, atikiE^ ei^iibifS: ^^czdcjsir UntKossrtti ^ mA 
althoogh one mi^bt hare t&iMtfie k^ wvfui }xa»t. ^pm^tX. ae 
wrhaterer cooid aanK fcas in eKmsoi^ ^tte 'dtfimu: sste^ 6i «i. 
el^j' written br desm «f a jusfeusnun. wtufm. iu( -dit jwitfcfuw;, 
in niemoffj of aladr wih0iB.&e Ikaif rie7»r «!«c JCMTti^i^ y^ 
arnnrdj tlutthetc^ mku^wmt was &api6wimgg j ft i^w gyefonigt ^ fbr 
we can haidSr cr.a i cai i 'e 'sme ia. 3e»!'£ mtset: mnwyawmg tr uionw 
fitable. XotwidacaK&tr Ijcj^iien: t ^miS^^wnfia, ::tur u^ ' n4r40L 
with the tid^ wixue cmmihxi^ z^iia 3ii&% <mi thar <i^ ":ar0f%f 

tbeinflnenceaf bbn&necCr w(3ia7rs#&iciir.4 venuR3«fi ^ lA^mr. 
whether taer did d0C eac&«r ^tei^puo^ jt ta- tas^tmnK ^ «t<>^y 
the lack of ical mn^acfLy, a;t ^sl^ xuuihffsvjt 11? 4 nvMtr^tfit ttiu0' 
ynatinn. The mntmrnnesmgii: laft V!«t .^srtu^ ir-/*r.< - ^j^tJi^ 
wed by Dr JofaoBon; tfie cnmoiKSMfi. .!«»: «tsr<c. ^nnr^tn i/t. lUui^ 
As a kzn^ wmLd. Se lamisil^srl. ^.^i>&tfbfr:^ v «t san^^^tt^ 
* is icie VK5«r 'Stan -n ^ti' ^f* « 5*1* o^*- is**; 

said of a aivTcic^ 5e wta m ud & 4trL i«i«:. tr -i^ 4 \»;vgir^ r v^tr '««» 
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The poem is certainly totally deficient in interest ; for the cha- 
racter has no peculiarity of features : But, considered as an ab- 
stract example of femiue perfection, we may admire the ideal 
Eleonora, as we do the fimcy-piece of a celebrated painter, though 
with an internal consciousness that the original never existed. 

" Eleonora" first appeared in quarto, m 1692, probably about 
the end of autumn ; as Dryden alludes to the intervention of some 
months between Lord Abingdon's commands and his own per- 
formance. 
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TO 



THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 



THE EAKL OF ABINGDON, &c * 



MY LORD, 

Xhe commands, with which you honoured mesome 
months ago, arenow performed: they had been socxi- 
er, but betwixt ill health, some business^ and many 
troubles, I was forced to defer them till this time. 
Ovid,.going to his banishmait, and writing fincMn <m 
shipboard to his friends, excused die faults of his 
poetry by his mirfortunes; and told them, that 
good verses never flow, but from a serene and com- 
posed spirit Wit, which is a kind of Mercury, 
with wings &stened to his head and heels, can fly 
but slowly in a damp air. I therefore diose rath^ 
to obey you late than ill : if at least I am capaUe 
of writing any thing, at any time, whidi is wctthy 
your perusal and your patrmage. I cannot say 
that I have escaped from a shipwreck ; but have 
only gained a rock by hard swimming where I 
may pant awhile and gather breath ; m the doc* 
ters give me a sad assurance, that my disease^ ne- 

* James Bertie, Lord Norris ciRjcoUy ctaud Earl of AIhou^ 
don in 1682. There is in the Lnttrell Coikctjon an Elegy on hft 
death. 

t The gout. 
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ver took its leave of any man, but with a purpose 
to return. However, ray lord, I have laid nold on 
the interval, and managed the small stock, which 
age has left me, to the best advantage, in perform- 
ing this inconsiderable service to my lady's me- 
mory. We, who are priests of Apollo, have not the 
inspiration when we please ; hut must wait till the 
God comes rushing on us, and invades us with a 
fury which we are not able to resist ; which gives 
us double strength while the fit eontiuves, and 
leaves us languishing and spent, at its departure. 
Let me not seem to boast, my lord, for I have real- 
ly felt it on this occasion, and prophesied beyond 
my natural po\ver. Let me add, and hope to be be- 
lieved, that the excellency of the subject contrihu- 
ted much to the happiness of the execution jaiKl 
that the weight of thirty years was taken <jflr me 
while I Was writing. I swam with the tide> and 
the water under me was buoyant. The Fead^ il^ill 
easily observe, that I was transported by the mui* 
titude and variety of my similitudes ; which are 
generally the product of a luxuriant fancy, and the 
wantonness of wit. Had I called in tny judgment 
to my assistance, I had certainly retrenched many 
of them. But I defend them not ; let them pe^ 
for beautiful faults amongst the better sort of cri* 
tics ; for the whole poem, though written in that 
which they call heroic verse, is of the piildaric na- 
ture, afe\y ell in the thought as the expression ; and, 
as such, requires the same grains of alloWjE^nee fiff 
it. It was intended^ as your lordship sees in the 
title, not for an elegy, but a panegyric : a kind -c^ 
apotheosis, indeed, if a heathen word niay be ap- 
plied to a Christian use. And on all occasions of 
praise, if we take the ancients for our patterns, w^ 
are bound by prescription to employ the magnifi* 
cence of words, and the force of figures, to adorn 
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the sublimity of thoughts. Isocrates, amongst the 
Grecian orators^ and Cicero, and the younger Fli- 
ay^ amongst the Romans, have left us their prece- 
ddnts for our security ; for I think I need not men- 
tion the inimitable Pindar, who stretches on these 
pinions out of sight, and is carried upward, as it 
were, into another world. 

This, at least, my lord, I may justly plead, that, 
if I have not performed so well as I think I have, 
yet I have used my best endeavours to excel my- 
sel£ One disadvantage I have had, which is, ne* 
ver to have known or seen my lady ; and to draw 
the lineaments of her mind from the description 
which I have received from others, is for a painter 
to set himself at work without the living original 
befi:»*e him ; which, the more beautiful it is;, will be 
so much the more difficult for him to conceive, 
when he has only a relation given him of such and 
such feiaturea by an acquaintance or a friend, with^ 
cnit the nice touches, which give the best resem- 
blance, and make the graces of the picture. Every 
artist is apt enough to flatter himself, and I amongst 
the rest, that theh* own ocular observations would 
have, discovered more perfections, at least others, 
thaa have been delivered to them ; though I have 
received mine from the best hands, that is, from 
persons who neither want a just understanding of 
my lady's worth, nor a due veneration for her me- 
mory. 

[\ Doctor Donne, the greatest wit, though not the 
best poet of our nation, acknowledges, that he 
had never seen Mrs Drury, whom he has made iin- 
filortal in his admirable ** Anniversaries."* I have 



■»■» 



♦ Donne's character as a love-poet is elsewhere very well given 
by Dryden. *< He affects the metaphysics, not only in his sa- 
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had the same fortune, though I have not succeeded 
to the same genius. However, I have followed his 
footsteps in tne design of his panegjrric ; i;diich was 
to raise an emulation in the living, to copy out the 
example of the dead. And therefore it was, that I 
once intended to have called this poem ^ The Pat- 
tern ;" and though, on a second consideration, I 
changed the title into the name of that illustrious 
person, yet the design continues, and Eleonora is 
still the pattern of diarity, devotion, and humility ; 
of the best wife, the best mother, and the best of 
friends. 

And now, my lord, though I have endeavoured 
to answer your commands, yet I could not answer 
it to the world, nor to my conscience, if I gave not 
your lordship my testimony of being the best hus- 
band now living : I say my testimony only ; for 
the praise of it is given you by yourself. They, 
who despise the rules of virtue both in their prac- 
tice and their morals, will think this a very trivial 
commendation. But I think it the peculiar hap- 
piness of the Countess of Abingdon, to have been 
so truly loved by you, while she was living, and so 
gratefully honoured, after she was dead. Few there 
are who have either had, or could have, such a loss ; 



tires^ but in his amorous verses^ where nature only should reign; 
and perplexes the minds of the fair sex with the speculations dT 
philosophy, where he should engage their hearts, and entertain 
them with the softness of love." Elizabeth Drury was the daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Drury, with whom Donne went to Paris. Donne 
celebrated her merit, raid lamented her death in elegies, entitled, 
*| The Anatomy of the World, wherein, by occasion of the un- 
timely Death of Mrs Elizabeth Drury, the frailty and the decay 
of this whole World is represented." These elegiac verses are 
divided into two anniversaries, through which the editor attempt- 
ed in vain to struggle, in search of the acknowledgment quoted 
by Dryden* 
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and yet fewer, who carried their love and constan- 
cy beyond the grave. The exteriors of mourning, 
a decent funeral, and black habits, are the usual 
stints of common husbands ; and perhaps their 
wives deserve no better than to be mourned with 
hypocrisy, and forgot' with ease. But you have 
distitiguished yourself from ordinary lovers, by a 
real and lasting grief for the deceased ; and by en- 
deavouring to raise for her the most durable monu- 
ment, which is that of verse. And so it would have 
proved, if the workman had been equal to the work, 
and your choice of the artificer as happy as your de- 
sign. Yet, as Phidias, when he had made the sta- 
tue of Minerva, could not forbear to engrave his 
own name, as author of the piece ; so give me leave 
to hope, that, by subscribing mine to this poem, I 
may Uve by the goddess, and transmit my name to 
posterity by the memory of hers. It is no flattery 
to assure your lordship, that she is remembered, in 
the present age, by all who have had the honour of 
her conversation and acquaintance ; and that I have 
never been in any company since the news of her 
death was first brought me, where they have not 
extolled her virtues, and even spoken the same 
things of her in prose, which I have done in verse. 
I therefore think myself obliged to your lord- 
ship for the commission which you have given 
me : how I have acquitted myself of it, must be 
left to the opinion of the world, in spite of any pro- 
testation which I can enter against the present age, 
as incompetent or corrupt judges. For my comfort, 
they are but Englishmen ; and, as such, if they 
think ill of me to-day, they are inconstant enough 
to think well of me to-morrow. And after all, I 
have not much to thank my fortune that I was 
bom amongst them. The good of both sexes are 
so few, in England, that they stand like exceptions 
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against general rules ; and though one of theDi has 
deserved a greater commendation than I could give 
har, they have taken care that I should not tire my 
pea with frequent exercise on the like sutjects ; 
that praises, Uke taxes, ^ould be appropriated, and 
left almost as individual as the person. They say, 
my talent is satire ; if it be so, it is a friutful age, 
and there is an extraordinary crop to gather. But 
a single hand is insufficient for such a harvest : they 
have sown the dragon's teeth themselves, and it is 
but just they should reap each other in lampoons. 
You, my lord, who have the character of honour, 
though it is not my happiness to know you, may 
stand aside, with the small remainders of the Eng- 
lish nobility, truly such, and, unhurt yourselves, 
behcdd the mad combat If I have pleased you, 
and some few others, I have obtained my end. You 
see I have disabled myself, like an elected Speaker 
<^ the House ; yet, like him, I have undertaken the 
charge, and find the burden sufficiently recompai- 
sed by the honour. Be pleased to accept of tiiese 
my unworthy labours, this paper monument ; and 
let her pious memory, whidi I am sure is sacred to 
you, not only plead the pardon of my many faults, 
but gain me your protection, which is ambitioudy 
sought by, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's 

Most obedient servant, 

John DryoeK. 
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ELEONORA: 



PANEGYRICAL POEM, 

DEDICATED 
TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 

COUNTESS OF ABINGDON. 



ARGUMENT. 
From the Marginal Notes of the First Edition. 

The introduction' Of her chariti/. Of her prudent management- 
Of her humility. Of her piety. Of her various *sirtues. Of 
her conjugal virtues. Of her love to her children. Her care of 
their education. Of her friendshw. Reflections on the short- 
ness of her V^. The manner of her dtath. Her preparedness 
to die. jlpostrophe to her soul. Epiphonema, or dose of the 
poem. 

As when some great and gracious monarch dies, 
Soft whispers first, and mournful murmurs, rise . 
Among the sad attendants ; then the sound 
Soon gathers voice, and spreads the news around^ 
Through town and coimtry, till the dreadful blast 
Is blown to distant colonies at last, 
Who then, perhaps, were offering vows in vain, 
For his long life, and for his happy reign : 
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So slowly, by degrees, unwilling fame 
Did matchless Eleonora's fate proclaim^ 
Till public as the loss the news became. 

The nation felt it in the extremest parts. 
With eyes overflowing, and with bleeding hearts ; 
But most the poor, wnom daily she supplied^ 
Beginning to be such, but when she died. 
For, while she lived, they slept in peace by night, 
Secure of bread, as of returning light. 
And with such firm dependence on the day. 
That need grew pampervd,' and forgot to pray ; 
So sure the dole, so ready at their caU, 
They stood prepared to see the manna fall. 

Such multitudes she fed, she clothed, she nurst, 
That s^ie herself might fear her wanting first. 
Of her five talents, other five she made ; 
Heaven, that had largely given, was largely paid ; 
And in few lives, in wond'rous few, we find 
A fortune better fitted to the mind. 
Nor did her alms from ostentation fall. 
Or proud desire of praise — the soul gave all : 
Unbribed it gave ; or, if a bribe appear, 
No less than heaven, to heap huge treasures there. 

Want pass'd for merit at her open door : 
Heaven saw, he safely might increase his poor. 
And trust their sustenance with her so well. 
As not to be at charge of miracle. 
None could be needy, whom she saw or knew ; 
All in the compass of her sphere she drew : 
He, who could touch her garment, was as sure. 
As the first Christians of the apostles' cure. 
The distant h^ard, by fame, her piuu^^ wlta&v ' 
Ana -»' ^ het up for their extremest needs ; 
A f ^ . ordial for a fainting mind ; 
Fc vas ne'er refused, all hoped to find. 

Each ii ? . : : turn ; the rich might freely come. 
As to a /i,;nd ; but, to the poor, 'twas home. 
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As to some holy house the afflicted caine, 
The hunger-starved^ the naked, and the lame. 
Want and diseases fled before her name. 
FoT zeal like her's her servants were too slow ; 
She was the first, where need required, to go ; 
Herself the foundress and attendant too. 

Sure she had guests sometimes to entertain. 
Guests in disguise, of her great Master's train : 
Her Lord himself might come, for aught we know. 
Since in a servanfis form he lived below : 
Beneath her roof he might be pleased to stay ; 
Or some benighted angel, in his way. 
Might ease his wings, and, seeing heaven appear 
In its best work of mercy, think it there ; 
Where all the deeds of charity and love 
Were in as constant method as above. 
All carried on ; all of a piece with theirs ; \ 

As free her alms, as diligent her cares ; > 

As loud her praises^ and as warm her prayers. 3 

Yet was she not profuse ; but fear'd to waste. 
And wisely managed, that the stock might last ; 
That all might be supplied, and she not grieve. 
When crowds appea^d, she had not to relieve : 
Which to prevent, she still increased her store ; 
Laid up, and spared, that she might give the more. 
So Fluuroah, or some greater king than he. 
Provided for the seventh necessity ;f 
Taught from above his magazines to frame. 
That famine was prevented ere it came. 
9 -bus heaven, though all-sufiicient, shews a thrift 
4 W his tfcpQpmy, and boimds his gift ; 
^^Ctesi*' ^ _;. .<,*:day one single light, ^ ,. 
And his reflection' too supplies the nights huA ^ 
Perhaps a thousand other worlds, that !}.• Yunu. 
Remote from us, and latent in the sky,^ - '^;; ,k 

t In alluaion to the provision made in Egypt, during the seven 
yean of plenty, for the succeeding years of famine. 
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Are lighten*d by his beams, and kindly nunt. 
Of which our earthly dunghill is the worst. 

Now, as all virtues keep the middle line;. 
Yet somewhat more to one extreme indinc!. 
Such was her soul ; abhorring avarice. 
Bounteous, but almost bounteous to a vioe : 
Had she given more, it had profusion beeD» 
And tum'd the excess of goodness into sin. 

These virtues raised her fiibric to the sky ; 
For that which is next heaven is diarity. 
But as high turrets for their airy steep 
Require foundations in proportion deep. 
And lofty cedars as far upward shoot 
As to the nether heavens they drive the root ; 
So low did her secure foundation lie. 
She was not humble, but humility. 
Scarcely she knew that she was great, or fidr, ") 
Or wise, beyond what other women are, > 

Or, whidi is better, knew, but never durst compare.) 
For, to be consdous of what all admire^ 
And not be vain, advances virtue higher. 
But still she found, or rather thought she found. 
Her own worth wanting, others' to abound ; 
Ascribed above their due to every one. 
Unjust and scanty to herself alone. 

Such her devotion was, as might give rules 
Of speculation to disputing sdKx>]s, 
And teach us equally the scales to hold 
Betwixt the two extremes of hot and cold ; 
That pious heat may moderately prevail. 
And we be warm'd, but not be scorch'd with lesL 
Business might shorten, not disturb, her prayar ; 
Heaven had the best, if not the greater snare. 
An active life long orisons forbids ; 
Yet still she pray'd, for still she pray*d by deedB. 

Her every day was sabbath ; only free 
From hours of prayer, for hours of charity. 
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Sacfa as die Jews fiom KTrile xml 
Where wodcs cf merti' vert b pen of 
SiKJi as Uest aiigck exenue above. 
Varied widi Bacrod hyun^ and afS cf kiv^ : 
Sucfa sathwlhs ts liiat one die ncxir eniDv^. 
£*eo dial perpetmi one. n'lik^ sfae cmptay^ 
(For such TioflEZtndes in hcBv^i tbext art 
In pndse ahonatE. and ahpniaie inxi^s. 
An diis die psacDiBd iisRL taor ^lOKc wbt worn 
Amidst the chan, at liiE: £iBr ca^n nie sunri 
Sung, and w aonj? hea^in MBge^ h^ : 
For, prusin^ lipr, dufr did iisr Maksr pzaiBe. 
An offices of keai^en k> -w^ ihe kneir. 
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And die vas ao 

As one Ktnzimig, Boc 

3Iuse^ donn again pre c ipiUii e "dnr £i^n ; 
For bow GHi xoortaA ^es ansxam immiKlai iietiL 
But as tlie son in frater -vre fan beac. 
Yet not tiie sun, bst bos xsfiecbDEi "fibene. 
So let us rieir bar bsc 2B iviiat abefm^ 
And tdce ho* image in lins valexT gat . 
Tet look not crenr Thi^mibm"!!! to ase't 
Some niU be east in sbades, and some ^lili bt 
So lamehr drawn, Tmx^ ttartsAv knuw ^ ane. 
For wbetie anch Tackns Tirtnes w^ Tecslfc* 
*T^ like tbe nnDnr-war, all over lanptL 
But vywn so linck wiiii Man, *tis 

Her Tixtoe; nDtber vi r tnefc , let us call; 
For one faennc compDefaeDds tfaem all : 
One;» as a caan^ellatioii is but one, 
Thougk \a a uvn o£ atazc, tbsL ndlinp on, 
Rise in tbeor torn, and in liie audiac tixl^ 
£ver in motioD ; now ^ £iitfa aKoends. 
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Now hope, now cbariir, that upward ^eIldk, r 

And duwHWiuilft vxtb d MTmu re pood desoendK. j 
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As in perfumes composed with art and cost, 
Tis hard to say what scent is uppermost ; 
Nor this part musk or civet can we caU, 
Or amber, but a rich result of all ; 
So she was all a sweety whose every part. 
In due proportion mix'd, proclaimed the Maker's art 
No single virtue we could most commend, . 
Whether the wife, the mother, or the friend ; 
For she was all, in that supreme degree. 
That as no one prevailed, so all was she. 
The several parts lay hidden ;in the piece ; 
The occasion but exerted that, or this* 
A wife as tender, and as true withal. 
As the first woman was before her &11 : 
Made for the man, of whom' she was a part ; 
Made to attract his eyes, and keep his nearL 
A second Eve, but 1^ no crimie accurst ; 
As beauteous, not as brittle, as the firsts 
Had she been first, still Paradise had been. 
And death had found no entrance by her sin« 
So she not only had preserved fit>m ill 
Her sex and ours, but lived their pattern stilL 

Love and obedience to her lord she bore ; 
She much obey'd him, but she loved him more : 
Not awed to duty by superior sway. 
But taught by his indulgenccf to obey. 
Thus we love God, as author of our good ; 
Bo subjects love just kings, or so they should. 
sNor was it with ingratitude returned ; 
In equal fires the Uissful couple bum'd ; 
One joy poissess'd them both, and in one grief 

they moum'd. 
His passion still improved ; he loved so fast. 
As if hq fear'd each day would be her last. 
, Too true a prophet to forefsee the fate 
That. should so soon divide their happy state ; 
. When be to heaven entirdly must restore 
That love, that heart, where he went halves \x6xt 
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!f et as the soul is all in every part, 

So God and he might each have aU her heart. 

So had her childjneh too ; for charity 
Was not lAore fruitful^ ac more kind, than she :* 
Elach unddr other by degtees they grew ; 
\ goodly perspective of distant view, 
^chises look'd not with so pleased a face^ 
[n numbering o'er his future Roman race,f 
^d marshamng the heroes of his nam^ 
^s, in their order, next to light they came ; 
^or Cybele, with half so kind an eye, 
Surveyed her sons and daughters of the sky ; 
Proud, shall I jsajt of her immortal fruit ? 
Ajs far as pride with heavenly minds may suit 
Eler pious love excelled to all she bore ; 
New objects only multiplied it more. 
Ajid as the chosen fouand the pearly naoi 
A.S much as every vessel could coatam ; 
As in the Uissfiil vision each shall sbase 
A^ itiuch of gkoy as his soul can bear ; 
3o did she love^ and so dispense her care:. 
Her eldest thiis, by consequence^ waa best, 
As longer cultivated than the rest. 
The babe had aU that in&nt care b^oile!!. 
And early Imew hia mother in her sm^Iea 
Sut when dilated organs let in da^or 
To the young soul, and js^ere it rwa, v> oiaf . 
At his first aptnes^^ the t^v^g-flrm ^ la^^ 
Those rudiments of reaacA cui Ix^wr.v* : 
The tender age wai puta* :.-^ 'j-jxicaxut ; 
Like wax it yielded t> vae ii^r:::;:^ mm 
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True to the artifioer, the kbour'd mind 
With ease was pious, generous, just, and kind ; 
Soft for impression, firom the first prepared^ ' 
Till virtue with long exercise grew hard : 
With every act connrm'd, and made at last 
So durable as not to be efiaced. 
It tum'd to habit ; and, firom vices fire^ 
Gk)odness resolved into necessity. 

Thus fix'd she virtue's image, (that's her own,) 
Till the whole mother in the children shone ; 
For that was their perfection : she wds such. 
They never could express her mind too mudi. 
So unexhausted her perfections were. 
That, for more children, she had more to spare ; 
For souls unborn, whom her untimely death 
Deprived of bodies, and of mortal breath ;. 
And, could. they take the impressions of her mind. 
Enough still left to sanctify her kind. 

Then wonder not to see this soul extend 

» 

The bounds, and seek some other sel^ a 
As swelling seas to gentle rivers glide. 
To seek. repose^ and empty out the tide ; 
So this fiill souU in narrow limits pent. 
Unable to contain her, sought a vent 
To issue out, and in some ftieudly breast 
Discharge her treasures, and securely rest ; 
To unbosom all the secrets of her heart. 
Take good advioe, but better to impart 
For 'tis the bliss cxf fiiendship's holy state. 
To mix thjeir minds, and to communijcate ; 
Though bodies cannot, souls can penetrate : 
Fix'd to her choice, inviolably true^ 
And wisely choosing, for she chose but few. 
Some she must have ; but in no one could find 
A tally fitted for so large a mind. . 

The spills of friends' u^e kiAgs ipprbj^essare, 
StiU in their own, though fi*om the palace &x : 
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But more will wonder at so short an age. 

To find a blank beyond the thirtieth page ; 

And with a pious fear begin to doubt 

.The piece imperfect, and the rest torn oat. 

But 'twas her Saviour^s time ;* and, oouUL there be 

A copy near the original, 'twas she. 

As precious gums are not for lasting fire^ 
They but perfume the temple, and expire ; 
So was she soon exhaled, and vaniah'd hende'; 
A short sweet odour, of a vast expenoe. 
She vanished, we can scarcely say she died ; 
For but a now did heaven and earth divide : 
She pass'd serenely with a single breath ; 
This moment perfect health, me next waa deaih : 
One ^gh did her eternal bliss assure ; 
So little penance needs, whai souls are almost puie 
As gentle dreams our waking thoughta pursue^ 
Or, one dream pass'd, we slide into a new ; 
So dose they follow, such wild rader keep, : . 
We think ourselves awake, and are asleep ; 
So softly death succeeded life in hw. 
She did but dream of heaven, and she was there. 

No pains she suffered, nor expired with noiae ; 
Her soul was whisper'd out with God's still voice; 
As an old Mend is beckoned to a feast. 
And treated like a long-&miliar guest 
He took her as he founds but finmd her sc^ ^ . 
As one in hourly readiness to go ; 
E'en on that day, in all her trim m»ered,f 
As early notice she from heaven had heBra» 
And some descending courier &om above 
Had given her timely waning to remove ;i . : 



r/ , 






* Lady Abingdon died in her thirty-third year; at which ^fi 
Jesus Christ was crucified, 
f She died in a ball-room in her own house. 
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Or counsell'd her to dress the nuptial room. 
For on that night the bridejf^room was to come. 
He kept his hour, and found her where she lay, 
Cloth'd all in white, the livery of the day :* 
Scarce had she sinn'd in thought, or word, or act. 
Unless omissions were to pass for fact ; 
That hardly death a consequence could draw. 
To make her liable to nature*s law. , 
And, that she died, we only have to shew 
The mortal part of her she left below ; 
The rest, so smooth, so suddenly she went; 
Look-d like translation through the firmament 
Or like the fiery car on the third errand. 8^t 
O happy souLi if thou canst view from high. 
Where thduakt'all intelligence, all eye,- . . 
If looking up to.Giod, or dawn to us,. .1 
"Shou find^st that any way be pervious,;;. 
Survey the ruins of thy house, and see 
Thy widowed and thy orphan family ; 
Look on thy tender pledges left behind ; 
And, if thou canst a vacant minute find 
From heavenly joys, that interval afford 
To thy sad children, and thy mourning lord. 
See how th^ grieve, mistaken in their love. 
And shed a beam of comfort from above ; 
Give them, as much as mortal eyes can bear, 
A transient view of thy full glories there ; 
That they with moderate sorrow may sustain. 
And mollify their losses in thy gain. 
Or else divide the grief ; for sudi thou wert, 
That should not all relations bear a part. 
It were enough to break a single heart. 

Let this suffice : nor thou, great saint, refuse 
This humble tribute of no vulgar muse ; 



* Whitsunday night. 
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Who, not by cares, or wants, or age deprest. 
Stems a: wild deluge with a dauntless breast ; 
And dares to sing thy praises in a clime 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime ; 
Where e'ien to draw the picture of thy mind^ 
Is satire on the most of human kind : 
Take it, while yet 'tis praise ; before my rage. 
Unsafely just, break loose on this bad age ; 
So bad, that tiiou thyself hadst no defence 
From vice, but barely by departing hence. 

Be what, and where thou art ; to wish thy places 
Were, in tiie best, presumption more than grace. 
Thy relics, (such thy works of mercy are) 
Have, in this poem, been my holy care. 
As earth thy body keeps, thy soul the sky. 
So shall this verse preserve thy memory ; 
For thoushaltmakeitlive, becauseitsingciof thee. 
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ON 

THE DEATH OF AMYNTAS. 

A PASTORAL ELEGY. 



'TwAS on a joyless and a gloomy mom, 
Wet vfBS the grass, and hmig with pearls the thom^ 
When Damon, who designed to pass the day 
With hounds and horns, and chace the flying prey. 
Rose early from hisf bed ; but soon he found \ 
The welkin pitched with sullen clouds around, > 
An eastern wind, and dew upon the ground. ) 
Thus while he stood, and sighing did survey 
The fields, and curst the ill omens of the day. 
He saw Menalcas come with heavy pace : 
Wet were his eyes, and cheerless was his face : 
He wrung his hands, distracted with his care. 
And sent his voice before him from afar. 
Return, he cried, return, unhappy swain. 
The spun^ clouds are fUl'd with gathering rain : 
The promise of the day not only cross'd. 
But even the spring, the spring itself is lost 
Amyntas— oh ! — ^he could not speak the rest, 
Nor needed, for presaging Damon guess'd. 
Equal with heaVen young Damon loved the boy, 
The boast of nature, both his parents' joy. 
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His graceful form revolving in his mind ; 
So great a genius, and a soul so kind. 
Gave sad assurance that his fears were true ; 
Too well the envy of the gods he knew : 
For when their gifts too lavishly are placed. 
Soon they repent, and will not make them last. 
For sure it was too bountiful a dole. 
The motji^f s features, and the father's souL 
Then thus he cried : — The morn bespoke the news; 
The morning did her cheerful light diffuse ; 
But see how suddenly she changed her face, ^ 
And brought on clouds and rain, theday*s disgrace; r 
Just such, Amyntas, was thy promised race. 3 
What charms adom'd thy youth, wherenature smiled, 
And more than man was given us in a child ! 
His infancy was ripe ; a soul sublime 
In years so tender that prevented time. . 
Heaven gave him all at once ; then snateh'd away,l 
Ere mortals all hi^ beauties could survey ; r 

Just like the flower that buds and withers in a day.) 

'■ r '.' .MENALCAS. ■"'. 

' I . 1 . . . . ■ » 

! The mother, lovely, though with grief opprest, 
Reclined his dying head upon, her breast. 
The mournful family stood all around ; . 
One groan was heard, one universal Sound : 
All were in floods of tears and endless sorrow 

drown'd. 

So dire a sadness sat on every look. 
Even death repented he had given the stroke. 
He ;grieved his fatal work had been ordain'd. 
But promised length of life to those who yet re- 

main'd. 
The mother's and her eldest daughter's grace. 
It seems, had bribed him to prolong their space. 
The &ther bore it with undaunted soul. 
Like one. who durst his destiny oontroul ; 
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I 

Yet with becoming grief he bore his part, 
Kesign'd his son, but not resigned his heart. 
Patient as Job ; and may he live to see. 
Like him, a new increasing family ! 

DAMON. 

Such is my wish, and such my prophecy ; 
For yet, my friend, the beauteous mould remains ; 
Long may she exercise her fruitful pains ! 
But, ah ! with better hap, and bring a race 
More lasting, and endued with equal grace ! 
Equal she may, but farther none can go ; 
For he was all that was exact below. 

MENALCAS. 

Damon, behold yon lu'eaking purple cloud ; 
Hear'st thou not hymns and songs divinely loud ? 
There mounts Amyntas ; the young cherubs play 
About their godlike mate, and sing him on his way. 
He cleaves the liquid air ; behold, he flies. 
And every moment gains upon the skies. 
The new-come guest admires the ethereal state. 
The sapphire portal, and the golden gate ; 
And now admitted in the shining throng. 
He shews the passport which he Inrought along. 
His passport is his innocence and grace. 
Well known to all the natives of the place. 
!Now sing, ye joyful angels, and admire 
Your brothei^s voice that comes to mend your quire. 
Sing you, while endless tears our eyes bestow ; 
For; like Amyntas, none is left below. 
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ON 

THE DEATH 

OF 



A VERY YOUNG 



He, who could view the book of destiny. 

And read whatever there was writ of thee, 

O, charming youth, in the first opening page. 

So many graces in so green an age. 

Such wit, such modesty, such strength of mind, 

A soul at once so manlv and so kind. 

Would wonder when he tum'd the volume o*er. 

And, after some few leaves, should find no more. 

Nought but a blank remain, a dead void space, 

A step of life that promised such a race. 

We must not, dare not, think, that heaven began 

A child, and could not finish him a man ; 

Reflecting what a mighty store was laid 

Of rich materials, and a model made. 

The cost already fumish'd ; so bestow'd. 

As more was never to one soul allowed. 

Yet after this profusion spent in vain, 

Nothing but mouldering ashes to remain, 

I guess not, lest I split upon the shelf. 

Yet, durst I guess, heaven kept it for himself ; 
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And giving us the iise« did soon recal. 
Ere we could spare the mightj' princii 

Thus then he disappeared, was rarefied. 
For 'tis improper speech to say he died. 
He was exhaled ; his great Creator drew 
His spirit, as the sun the morning dew. 
'Tis sin produces death ; and he had none. 
But the taint Adam left on every son. 
He added not, he was so pure, so good, 
'Twas but the original foneit of his blood ; 
And that so little, that the river ran 
More clear than the corrupted fount began. 
Nothing remained of the m^t muddy day ; 
The length of course had washed it m the way : 
So deep, and yet so clear, we might behold 
The gravel bottom, and that bottom gold. 

As such we loved, admired, almost adored. 
Grave all the tribute mortals could afford. 
Perhaps we gave so much, the powers above 
Grew angry at our superstitious love ; 
For when we more than human homage pay. 
The charming cause is justly snatched away. 

Thus was rae crime not his, but ours alone ; 
And yet we murmur that he went so soon. 
Though miracles are short, and rarely shown. 

Learn then, ye moiimful parents, and divide 
That love in many, which in one was tied. 
That individual blessing is no more. 
But multiplied in your remaining store. 
The flame's dispersed, but does not all expire ; 
The sparkles blaze, though not the globe of fire. 
Liove him by parts, in all your numerous race. 
And from those parts form one collected grace ; 
Then, when you have refined to that degree. 
Imagine all in one, and think that one is he. 
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UPON 



YOUNG MR ROGERS, 

OF 6L0UCESTERSHIBE. 



Tkefamfy ^Bin^en teem to hone been qfcomiierabh antiquUg 
in Glouceeterafare, They paueued the estate of DowdewfeuAh 
riti^ the greater part of tie IGth and nth centuries. Mam/ of 
their monuments are in the church of Dowde»»^,afwkich thq 
foere patrons^-'^ee ATrsfN's Gloucestenhiie. The euhfeii ijf 
this epitaph isasprobabfy tfikisfasmU^ 



Of gentle blood, his parents only treasure, 

Thdr lasting sorrow, and their vanish'd pleasure^ 

Adom'd wiUi features, virtues, wit, and grace, 

A large provision for so short a race : 

More moderate gifts might have prolonged bis date. 

Too early fitted for a better state : 

But, knowing heaven his home, to shun delay. 

He leap'd o'er ag^ and took the shortest way. 
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ON THE DEATH OF 



MR PURCELL. 



IN MUSIC. 



HxNRY t'uRCELLj, as a musician^ is said by Burney to have been 
much the pride of an Englishman^ as Shakespeare in the drama, 
Milton in epic poetry, or Locke and Newton in their several de- 
partments of pnilosophy. He was bom in l65S, and died in 
169^, at the premature age. of 37 years. Dryden, to whose pro- 
ductions he had frequently added the charms of music, devoted 
ft tribute to his memory in the following verses, which^ with 
others by inferior bards, were prefixed to a collection of Purcell's 
music, published two years after his death, under the title of Or- 
pheus Britannicus. The Ode was set to music by Dr Blow^ 
and performed at the concert in York Buildings. Dr Burney says, 
that the music is composed in fugue and imitation ; but appears 
Iftbpured, and is wholly without mvention or pathos. 

The " Orpheus Britannicus" being inscril)ed by the widow of 
Purcell to the Hon. Lady Howard, both Sir John Hawkins and 
Dr Burney have been led into the mistake in supposing, that the 
person so named was no other than Lady Elizabeth Dryden, our 
ftuthor's wife. Mr Malone has detected this error ; and indeed 
the high compHinents paid by the dedicator to Mr Purcell's pa- 
troness, as an exquisite musician, a person of extensive influence, 
and one whose munificence had covered the remains of Purcell 
with *' a fair moi^ument," are irreconcileable with the character, 
situation, and pecuniary circumstances of Lady Elizabeth Dry den. 
The Lady Howard of the dedication must, unquestionably, have 
been the wife of the Honourable Sir Robert Howard ; whence it 
Ibllows, that the ^^ honourable gentleman, who had the dearest, 
and most deserved relation to her, and whose excellent composi- 
tions were the subject of Purcell's last and best performances in 
masic," was not our author, as has been erroneously supposed, 
j^ut his brodier-in-law, the said Sir Robert Howard, who conti- 

VOL. XI. K 
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nued to the last to be an occasional authoi:, and to contribute 
songs to the dramatic performances of the day.* 

Although Dryden's lady certainly did not erect Purcell's mo- 
nument, it is more than probable, judging from internal evidence, 
that the poet contributed the inscription, which runs thus : 

Here lies 

Henry Purcell, Esq. 

Who hfi this tife. 

And is gone to ^at blessed plactf 

Where only his harmony 

can he exceeded, 

Obiit 2\mo die Novembris, 
Anno astatis sues Slmo, 
Annoq. Domini^ 1 695* . 



• I have here inserted the Dedication which led to lO fitngular a mirtake, m the 
•' Orpheus Brttanniciu** is a scarce book. — «* To the Honomable Lady Hovai 
Madam, — Were it in the power of music to abate those Strang impi ea si aas ef 
grief which have continued upon me ever since the loss of my dear lamented hm- 
band, there are few, I bdieve, who are furnished with larger or better sui^dkiof 
eomfort from this science, than he has left me in his own compositions, and in the 
satisfaction I find, that they are not more valued by me, who must own myidf 
fond to a partiali^ of all that was his, than by those who are no less judgin disn 
patrons of his performances. I find, madam, I have already said enough to joi- 
tify the presumption of this application to your ladyship, who have added bodi 
these characters to the many excellent qualities which make you the admiratkA 
of all that know 3rou. 

** Your ladyship's extraordinary skill in music, beyond most of dfther sex, uA 
your great goodness to that dear person, whom yon have sometimes been pleised 
to honour with the title of your master, makes it hard fbr me to judge whether bt 
contributed more to the vast improvements you have made in that science, or yon 
ladyship to the reputation he gained in the profession of it : For I have often heard 
him say, that, as several of his best compositions were originally designed fbr yooi 
ladyship's entertainment, so the pains he bestowed in fitting them for your etr, 
were abundantly rewarded by the satisfaction he has received fVom your apptote- 
tion and admirable performance of them, which has best recommended both than 
and their author to all that have had the happiness of hearing them from your 
ladyship. 

^^ Another great advantage, to which my husband has often imputed the suc- 
cess of his labours, and whidi may best plead for your ladyship's flnrouraUe ac- 
ceptance of this collection, has been the great justness bodi of mooght and num- 
bers which he found in the poetry of our most refined writers, and among them 
of that honourable gentleman, who has the dearest and most deserved relation to 
yourself, and whose excellent compositions were the subject of his laist and best 
performance in music 

** Thus, madam, your ladyship has every way the justest titlet to the patron- 
age of this book ; the publication of whi^, under the auspicious inflmnce o£yoar 
name, is the best (t had almost said the only) means I lutve lef^ of teatiftring to 
the world, my desire to pay* the last honours to its dear author, your ladyship ha- 
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The stone over the grave^bore the following epitaph : 

PlauditejfeUces Snperi, tanto haspite; nostris 

Prcefuerat, vettris additur tile choris : 
Invida nee vobis PureeUum terra reposcaf, 

Questa decus secU, deliciasque breves 
Tarn cUo decesisse, modos cut singula debet 

Musa, prophana suosy rdigiosa ittos : 
Vivit lo et vtvat, dum vicina organa spirant, 

Dumque colet numeris turba canora Deum, 

Of the following ode, it may be briefly observed, that it dis- 
plays much conceit^ and little pathos, althoagh die introductory 
simile is beautifully worded. 



▼ing generously prevented my intended performance of the duty I owe to bis ashes, 
by erecting a fair monument overthem, and gracing it with an inscription which 
may perpetuate both the marble and his memoxy. 

*^ Your geoerosity, which was too large to be confined either to his life or per* 
•on, has also extended itself to his posterity, on whom your ladyship has been 
pleased to entail your favours, which must, with all gratitude, be acknowledged 
as die most valuable part of their inheritance, both by them, and your ladyship's 
most obliged, and most humble ^errant, 

*« Fh. Purcell." 
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OK 

THE DEATH 

OF 

MR PUBCELL. 

SET TO MUSIC BY D& BLOW, 



■i* 



I. 

IMark how the lark and linnet sing ; 

With rival notes 
They strain their warbling throats. 
To welcome in the spring. 
But in the close of night. 
When Philomel begins her heavenly lay. 
They cease their mutuali^pite. 
Drink in her music with delight, 
And^ listening, silently obey. 

II- 

So ceased the rival crew when Purcell came ; 
They sung no more, or only sung his fame. 
Struck dumb, they all admired the godlike man : 
The godlike man, 
Alas ! too soon retired. 
As he too late began. 
We beg not hell our Orpheus to restore ; 
Had he been there. 
Their sovereign's fear 
Had sent him back before. 
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The power of harmony too well they knew : 
He long ere this had tuned their jarring ^sphere. 
And left no hell below. 

IIL 

The heavenly choir, who heard his notes from high, 
Let down the scale of music from the sky ;. 

They handed him along. 
And all the way he taught,andail the way they sung. 
Ye brethren of the lyre, and tuneful voice. 
Lament his lot, but at your own rejoice : 
Now live secure, and linger out your days j 
The gods are pleased alone with Purcell's lays. 

Nor know to mend their choice. 
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EPITAPH 

ON THE 

LAPY WHITMORE. 



This wasperht^frances, daughierofSir fViiliam Brooke, Knight 
of the Bathi and wife to Sir Thomas fVhitmore, Knight^Baronet* 



j^AiE, kind, and true, a treasure each alone, 
A wife, a mistress, and a friend, in one ; 
Rest in this tomb, raised at thy husband's cost, 
Here sadly summing, what he had, and lost. 
Come, virgins, ere in equal bands ye join. 
Come first and offer at her sacred shrine i 
Pray but for half the virtues of this wife. 
Compound for all the rest, with longer life ; 
And wish your vows, like hers, may be returned. 
So loved when living, and, when dead, so moum'd. 
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EPITAPH 

ON 

MRS MARGARET PASTON, 

OF BUBNIN6HAM, IN NORFOLK. 



This is an ancient, and distinguished family in Norfolk* See Bloom- 
field's topographical account of that shire. 



So fair, so young, so innocent, so sweet, 
So ripe a judgment, and so rarer a wit. 
Require at least an age in one to meet. 
In her they met ; but long they could not stay, 
Twas gold too fine to mix without allay. 
Heaven's image was in her so well exprest, 
Her very sight upbraided all the rest ; 
Too justly ravish'd from an age like this, 
iSfow she is gone, the world is of a piece. 
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EPITAPH 

ON 

THE MONUMENT 

OF 

THE MARQUIS OF WINCHESTER. 



John Powlet^ fifth Marquis of Winchester, was remarkable 
for his steady loyalty to Charles I. He garrisoned for the king 
his fine castle at Basing, and underwent a siege of two years, 
from August 1643 to October l6th^ 1645; on which day it was 
taken by Cromwell, by storm, after having been defended with 
great gallantry to the very last extremity. The Marquis had 
written, in every window of the house, with a diamond, the 
motto Aymez LoyauUe, The parliamentary leaders, incensed, at 
this device, burnt down this noble seat, (a conflagration whidi 
Cromwell imputes to accident,) and destroyed and plundered 
property to the amount of £200,000. The Marquis himself was 
made prisoner. The particulars >of this memorable siege were 
printed at Oxford in l645 ; and Oliver's. account of the storm is 
published in Collins's '' Peerage," from a manuscript in the M^ 
seum. The Marquis of Winchester survived the Restoration 
and, having died premier marquis of England, in 1674, was 
buried at £nglefield« This monument, upon which our aHtkcufi 
verses are engraved^ is made of black and white marble ; .and'i 
copartment underneath the lines bears this inscription 4 "The 
Lady Marchioness IXowager, in testimony of her love and sor- 
row, gave this monument to the memory of a most affectionate, 
tender husband." On a flat marble stone, beneath themonumentt 
is the following epitaph : " Here lieth interred the body of the 
most noble and mighty prince, John Powlet, Marquis of Win- 
chester, Earl of Wiltshire, Baron of St John of Basing, first Mar- 
quis of England : A man of exemplary piety towards God, timd 
of inviolable fidelity towards his sovereign ; in whose cause hf 
ibrtified his house of Basing, and defended it against the rdiels 
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to the last extremity. He married three wives ; the first was 
Jane, daughter of Thjomasy Viscount Savage, and of Elizabeth 
his wife, daughter and co-heir of Thomas Darcey, Earl of Rivers; 
by whom he had issue Charles, now Marquis of Winchester. His 
second wife was Honora^ daughter of Richard Burgh, Earl of St 
'Alban's and Clanricarde, and of Frances, his wife, daughter and 
heir of Sir Francis Walsingham, knight, and principal secretary 
of state to Queen Elizabeth ; by whom he had issue four sons 
and three daughters. His last wife, who survived him, was lsa« 
bella, daughter of William, Viscount Stafford, second son of Tho- 
mas Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Earl Marshal of Eng- 
and, and of Mary his wife, sister and sole heir of Henry, Lord 
Stafford, who was the heir-male of the most high, mighty, and 
most noble Prince Edward, last Duke of Buckingham of that 
most illustrious name and family, by whom he had no issue. He 
died in the 77th year of his age, on the 5th of March, in the year 
of our Lord 1 674.— By Edward Walker, Garter King of Arms." 
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EPITAPH 



OK TH£ 



MONUMENT 



OF 



THE MARQUIS OF WINCHESTER. 



He who, in impious times, undaunted stood. 
And 'midst rebellion durst be just and good ; 
Whose arms asserted, and whose suflFerings more 
Confirm'd the cause for which he fought before, 
Rests here, rewarded by an heavenly prince. 
For what his earthly could not recompence. 
Pray, reader, that such times no more appear ; 
Or, if they happen, learn true honour here. 
Ask of this age's faith and loyalty, 
Which, to preserve them, heaven confined in thee. 
Few subjects could a king like thine deserve ; 
And fewer, such a king so well could serve. 
Blest king, blest subject, whose exalted state 
By sufferings rose, and gave the law t^ fate ! 
Such souls ai^ rare, but mighty patterns given 
To earth, and meant for ornaments to heaven. 
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EPITAPH 



ON 



SIR PALMES FAIRBONE'S TOMB 

IN 

WESTMINSTER-ABBEY. 



Sacred to the immortal memory of Sir PalmiIs Fairbone^ Knighl, 
Oaoemor of Tangier ; in execution ofnMch command he was 
mortaUy mounded by a shot from the Moortt then besting the 
iawn^ m the forty •sugih year qfhu age^ Octcber 24^ 1680. 



ITk sacred relies, which your marble keep, 
Here, undisturbed by wars, in quiet sleep ; 
Disdiarge the trust, which, when it was below, 
Fairbone's undaunted soul did undergo, 
And be the town's palladium from the foe. 
AJive and dead these walls he will defend : 
S^reat actions great examples must attend. 
rbe Candian siege hia early valour knew, 
iVhere Turkish blood did his young hands imbrue. 
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• 

From thence returning with deserved applause,] 
Against the Moors his well-flesh'd swordhedraws; > 
The same the courage, and the same the cause, j 
His youth and age, nis life and death, combinei) 
As in some great and regular design. 
All of a piece throughout, and all divine. 
Still nearer heaven his virtues shone more bright,] 
Like rising flames expanding in their height ; > 
The martyr's glory crown'd the soldier's fight. ) 
More bravely British general never fell. 
Nor general's death was e'er revenged so well ; 
Which his pleased eyes beheld before their dose, 
FoUow'd bv thousand victims of his foes. • 






* The following account of the manner in which Sir PaloMi 
Fairbone fell^ and of the revenge to which the author alludei^ ■ 
taken from the Gazette of the time : 

'' Malaga, November 12.— Three days since arrived here asnuD 
vessel, which stopped at Tangier, from whence we have lettmi 
which ffive an account, that on the 2d instant. Sir Palmes Far- 
bone, ue governor, as he was riding without the town wAt 
party of horse, to observe what the MoorA were doing, was dmt 
by one of them, and, being mortally wounded, fell from his bone: 
That the Moors had entrenched themselves near the town, whin- 
upon the whole garrison, consisting of 4000 horse and foot^ al- 
lied out upon them, commanded by Colonel Sackville : That tfaej 
marched out in the night ; but were quickly discovered by die 
Moors' sentinels, who unmediately gave the alarm : That in tb 
morning there was a very sharp engagement, which lasted 
hours ; and then the Moors, who were above 20,000, fled, Mfi 
were pursued by the English, who killed above 1500 of thcOf 
took four of their greatest guns, and filled up all the trendiei^ 
and then retired to the town with several prisoners, having ob- 
tained a most signal victory, wherein the Spanish horse behaved 
themselves as well as men could do. The day the said vessel came 
from Tangier, which was the 7th, they heard much shoodng, 
which makes us believe there has been a second engagement 

'' Malaga, November 12, (1680.) — By a vessel arrived from 
Tangier, we have advice, that on Wednesday last all the force of 
that garrison took the field, and gave battle to about 30,000 Moon. 
The Spanish horse and 800 seamen marched in the van, the Eng- 
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I his lamented loss, for time to come, 
is pious widow consecrates this tomb. 



I horse with the main body. The fight lasted near six hours, 
h the slaughter of between 1500 and 2000 Moors, and of 150 
he garrison : That the Moors fled ; the English kept the field ; 
k six pieces of cannon, and six colours. Every soldier that 
ught m a flag had thirty guineas given to him ; and every one 
t took a Moor prisoner bm. him for his encouragement. There 
■e about twenty taken ; and 300 bodies of Moors were dragged 
Bther in one heap, and as many heads in another pile. But the 
it misfortune was, that the Saturday before, the governor, as 
iras walking under the walls, received a mortal wound, wluch 
Spanish horse so bravely resented, that immediately, without 
miand, they mounted and charged the Moors with that cou- 
e, that they killed many of them^ with the loss of seven or eight 
themselves. Before this action, the Moors were so near the 
b of the town, that with hand-slings they pelted our soldiers 
ii stones." — Ijondon Gazette^ No. 1567. 

WhiiehaU, November 27«-— Yesterday morning arrived here 
atenant-colonel Talmash from. Tangier, and gave his majesty 
loooiint, that Colonel Sackville, who has now the chief com- 
id, (Sir Palmes Fairbone, the late governor, having been unfor- 
akdy wounded with a musket-shot on the 24th past, of which 
Bed three days after,) finding that the Moors began to approach 
f near to Pole-fort, and were preparing to mine it, called a 
ndl of war, and, pursuant to what was there resolved, marched 
on d^ 27th with 1500 foot and 300 horse, and fell upon the 
ors with so much bravery, that, notwithstanding the inequality 
iheir number, and the stout resistance they made, they beat 
n out of the trenches, and from their several lines, and gave 
in a total defeat ; pursuing them a mile into the country, with 
■•at slanghter of Uiem ; f^ing up their trenches, and levelling 
ir lines, and taking two pieces of cannon, five colours, and se- 
ll |Hrisoners ; though witii the loss of many officers and private 
lien killed and wounded on our side."-— Kuiem, No. 1569* 
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ON 

THE MONUMENT 

OF A 

FAIR MAIDEN LADY, 

WHO DIED AT BATH, 
AND IS THEEB INTERRED. 



Thit lady lies buried in the Ahhey^Ckurch at Bath* The Unet §n 
iuxompanied by the foUomng inscription upon a nUMUmmetd vf 
white marble : '^ Here lies t& bod^ofMary, third damghter (f 
Richard Framptan ofMoreton, inJDorsetshtre, Esq. and qfJane 
his wife, sole daughter of Sir Francis Cothington ofFon&iB, m 
Wilts, mho was born January 1, 1&76, and died, after seven weeks 
illness, on the &h of September, I698. 

Tku monument was erected hf Catharine Framvtan, her seemi 
sister and executrix, in testimony of her grief, affectum, tmi 
gratitude,' 



t< 



•• 



Selow this marble monument is laid 
All that heaven wants of this celestial maid. 
Preserve, O sacred tomb, thy trust consigned ; 
The mould was made on purpose for the mind : 
And she would lose, if, at the latter day. 
One atom could be mix*d of other clay ; 
Such were the features of her heavenly face. 
Her limbs were form'd with such harmonious grace : 
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So faultless was the frame, as if the whole 
Had been an eman&tion of the soul ; 
Which her own inward symmetry reveal'd. 
And like a picture shone, in glass anneal'd ; 
Or like the sun eclipsed, with shaded light ; 
Too piercing, else, to be sustained by "sight. 
Each thought was visible that roll'd within ; 
As through a crystal case the figured hours are seen. 
And heaven dd thi^ transparent veil provide. 
Because she had no guilty thought to hide. 
All white a virgin^^aint, she sought the skies. 
For marriage, though it sullies not, it dyes. . 
High though her wit, yet humble was her mind ; 
As if she could not, or she would not, find 
How much her worth tr^scended all her kind. 
Yet she had leam'd so much of heaven below. 
That wljen arrived, she scarce had more to know ; 
But only to refresh the former hint. 
And read her Maker in a fairer print. 
So pious, as she had no time to spare 
For human thoughts, but was confined to prayer ; 
Yet in such charities she pass'd the day, 
*Twas wondrous how she found an hour to pray. 
A soul so calm, it knew not ebbs or flows. 
Which passion could but curl, not discompose. 
A female softness, with a manly mind ; 
A. daughter duteous, and a sister kind ; 
In sickness patient, and in death resigned. 
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UNOEK 



MR MILTON'S PICTURE, 



BEFORE HIS PARADISE JLOST* 

7%is itucrtption appeared under the engraving prefixed to Tcntan's 
JbUo edition of the Paradise Lost, pubUshatb^ subscription, ««- 
der the patronage of Somers, in 1688. Drvden was one qf the 
subscribers, Atterbury, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, was ac- 
iive in procuring subscrioers. See a letter qjf^his to Tonson, Ma* 
lone's Life of Drvden, p. 203. • 

Mr Malone regards Dryden's hexastich as an ampttficaiion ^ Sd- 
vaggTs distich, addressed to Milton whUe at Home : 

GrflBda Moeonidem, jaetet sibi Roma MaiODein» 
ADglia Miltionum jactat utrique parem. 



Three poets, in three distant ages born» 
Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn. 
The first, in loftiness of thought suipass*d ; 
The next, in majesty ; in both, the last. 
The force of nature could no further go ; 
To make a third, she join'd the former two. 

^ 8 
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FAREWELL, FAIR ARMIDA, 



A SONG. 



This Sang was written on the death of C abstain Digby, a younger 
son of the Earl ofBristolf who was killed in the great sea-Jight 
between the English and Dutch, on the 28/^ May^ 1672. iTie 
relentless beauty to whom the lines were addressed, was Frances 
Stuart, Duchess of Richmond; called in the Memoires de Grgm^ 

. mont. La BeUe Stuart, Count Hamilton there assures us, that 
her charms made conquest of Charles Jl.y and were the occasion 
^ much jealousy to the Countess of Castlemaine* Dryden^s song 
%8 parodied in ** The Rehearsal/* in that made by '* Tom Thim* 
UeUJlrst wife after she was dead" '^ Farewell; Jair Armida/* 
is printed tn tlie Caoent'Garden Drollery, 1672, p» 16, where 
there is an exculpatory answer by the Lady, but of little merit. 

Takewell, fair Armida, my joy and my grief! 
In vain. I have loved you, and hope no relief; 
Undone by your virtue, too strict and severe. 
Your eyes gave me love, and you gave me despair : 
Now caird by my honour, I seek with content 
The fate which in pity you would not prevent : 
To languish in love were to find, by delay, 
A death that's more welcome the speediest way. 

On seas and in battles, in bullets and fire. 
The danger is less than in hopeless desire ; 
My death's wound you give me, though far off I bear 
My fall fix)m your sight — ^not to cost you a tear : 

VOL. XI. I. 
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FAREWELL, FAIR ARMIDA. 



But if the kind flood on a wave should convey, 
And under your window my body should lay. 
The wound on my breast when you happen to see^ 
You'll say with a sigh — it was given by me. 



I . 
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THE 



FAIR STRANGER, 



A SONG. 



t%eMe vtrses are addressed to Loiiise de la Qtierouailles. That lady 
came to England with the Duchess of Orleans, when she visiiea 
her brother Charles II, in 1670. The beauty of this ''Jair stran^ 
get'' made the intended impression on Charles ; he detained her 
In Enslandt and created her Duchess of Portsmouth. Notwith- 
Handmg the detestation in which she was held by his subjects^ on 
account of her religion, country, and 'politics^ she continued to be 
Charles* s principal favourite till the very hour of his death, when 
he recammendea her and her son to his successors protection, 

1. 

Happy and free, securely blest, 
No beauty could disturb my rest ; 
My amorous heart was in despair 
To find a new victorious fair : 

II. 

Till yoii, descending on our plains. 
With foreign force renew my chains ; 
Where now you rule without controul, 
The mighty sovereign of my soul. 
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III. 

Your smiles have more of conquering charms. 
Than all your native country's arms ; 
Their trobps we can expel w^th ease. 
Who vanquish only when we please. 

IV. 

But in your eyes, O ! there's the spell ! 
Who can see them, and not rebel ? 
You make us captives by your stay ; 
Yet kill us if you go away. 
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A SONG FOR ST CECILIA'S DAY. 



St Cicilxa was^ according to her legend^ a Roman Tirgm of 
lanlCy who flonridied during tlie reign of Marcoj Aorelhis An- 
tomnna. She was a Christian, an{ by her parity of lifb, and 
eonrtast employment in the pndaet of her Maker, while yet on 
caithy obtamcn mterooBrae with an angeL Being marncd to 
Valeriamis, a Pagan, she not anlj^ prerailed opon hira to ab- 
stain from using any ^miliarity with her person, bat conrerted 
him and his brother to Christianity. They were all martyrs for 
dte fiuth in the rei^ of Septimius Severos. Chaaoer has cele« 
fanted this legend m the ** Second Nonne^s Tale,** whidi is aL. 
most a literal translation from the " Golden Le^oid* of Jacobus 
Janncnais. As all professioos and fratennties, m ancient time^ 
made dkdce of a tirtelar saint, Cecilia was elected the protectress 
of music and musicians. It was even bdiered that die lutd in- 
irented the organ, althoi^ no pood autho r ity can be diacoTered 
fa audi an assertion, lur festiTal was ce l e b r a ted from an early 
period by those of the proicssloa over whom die presided. 

The revifal of letters, widi the Restoration, was attended with 
a dmilar resuscitation <^ the musical art; but the formation of a 
Mudcal Sode^, for the annual commemoration of .St Cecilia't 
day, did not tue place until l680. An ode^ written fr/r ih/k oc- 
casion, was set to music by the most able prc^e^scH', and nh^»r¥td 
bef<Hre the society and their stewards upon the 2id SorvexTkY^r, 
the day dedicated to the patroness. Tne first eflTcuion^ of th'm. 
kind are miserable enou^ Mr Malone haft preferred a trrm 
verses of an ode, by an anonymous author, in 16.35 ; that of I ^/^4 
was furnished by Oldham, whom our author h» comT&^^yirat^ 
hj an el^y ; that of l6S5 was written by Nahum T4t#t, a/yi ;« 
given by Mr Malone, Vol. I. p. 274. lh«re wa* .v-. p^r;rrr.- 
ince in 1686 ; and» in 1687, Dryden famuh«d th^ ffA.rrm.c.y^ V^, 
which was set to music by Dragfai, an emlri^rrt Iu.,;cr. '/x:.yf*^,t 
Of the annual festival, Mctteux gives the £r/u//w:r:^ ^ijj^^ut, . 

1 
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<' The 22d of November^ bei^ St Cecilia's day, is observed 
throughout all Europe by the lovers of music In Italy, Germa- 
ny, France, and other countries, prizes are distributed on that 
day, in some of the most considerable towns, to such as make the 

best anthem in her praise On that day, or the next when 

it falls on a Sunday, . . . most of the lovers of music, whereof 
many are persons of the first rank, meet at Stationers' Hall in Lon- 
don, not through a principle of superstition, but to propagate 
the advancement of that divine science. A splendid entertain- 
ment is provided, and before it is always a perfomupice of music, 
by the best voices and hands in town ; the words^ which are al- 
ways in the patronesses praise, are set by some of the greatest 
masters. This year [lo9l^ Dr John Blow, that &mous musi- 
cian, composed the music ; and Mr D'Urfey, whose skill in things 
of that na,ture is well knowp, piade tb^ words^ SLk stewarSs 
ar/e chosen for each ensuing year ; four of which are either per- 
sons of quality or gentlemen of note, and the two last either 
gentlemen of uieir maiesties music, or som^ a£ the chief masters 
m town* ^ p • . • This least is one of the gent^elest in the world; 
there are no fpnpalities nor gathering as at others, and the ap- 
pearance there is always very splendid* Whilst the co^ppny is 
at table, the hautboys and trumpets play successively/' 

The merit of the foUpwing Ode has been so completely lost 
in that of '^ Alexander's Feast,'* that few readers give thomselvci 
even the trouble of attending U> it. Yet the first stanza has ex- 
quisite merit ; and although the power of music is announced, m 
tnose which follow, in a manner more abst|racted and general, 
and, therefore, less striking than when i^ influence qpon Alei^ 
ander and his chiefs is placed before our eyes, it is p^hmgfolj 
our intimate acquaintance with the secona ode that leads us to 
undervalue the p^st, although containing the original. ideas, so 
exquisitely brought out and embodied in " Aleximder's Feast" 
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SONG 



FOE 



ST CECILIA S DAY, 



S2d novxhbbr, 1687. 



I. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This univeKal frame began : 
When nature underneath a heap 

Of jarring atoms lay. 
And could not heave her head. 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 

" Arise, ye more than dead.'* 
Then cold, and hot, and moist, and dry. 
In order to their stations leap. 

And Music's power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began ; 
From harmony to harmony 
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Through all the compass of the notes it ran^ 
The diapason* closing full in man. 

II. 

What passion cannot music rdse and quell ? 
When Jubal struck the chorded sheD, 
His listening brethren stood around. 
And, wondermg, on then- faces fell 
To worship that c^iitiftl sound : 
Less than a Gk)d they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell. 
That spoke so sweetly, and so weU. 
What passion cannot Music raise and quell ? 

III. 

The trumpet's loud clangor 

ExGites OS to arms, 
With shrill notes of anger. 
And mortal alarms. 
The double^ double^ double beat^ 
Of the thundering drum. 
Cries, Hark ! the foes come : 
Charge, charge ! 'tis too late to retreat. 



* The diapason, witb muridaiis, is a chord inehidiiig all notes. 
Perhaps Dijden remembered Spenser's allegorical description of 
the human figure and facidties : 

^ The taaaa9 tkcnef ffeaii'd ipartly e««ubr. 

And part triangolai ; O, work divine ! 
These two, the fint and last, propitious acre ; 

The one imperftet, mmrtal, feaiinlnf^ 

The other immortal, perfect, maaculine ; 
And 'twixt them holti a qvodrate waa the hose, 

Proportioned eciiaUy by seven and mne $ 
Nine was the cirde set in heayen*s place ; 
Al> which compacted naade a goddly ^pase.** 

Fairy Queen^ Book II. canto ix. stanza 22. 
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IV. 

The soft complaining flute. 
In dying notes, disccnrers 
The woes of hopeless lovers ; 
Whose dirge is whispered by the warbling lute. 

V. 

Sharp niolms proclaim 
Their jealous pangs, and desperation, 
Fury, frantic mdignation, 
DepUi of pains, and height of passion. 

For the fair, disdainful dame. 

VL 

But, oh t what art can teaeh^ 
What human voice can reach. 
The sacred (Mrgan's praise ? 

Notes inspiring holy love. 
Notes that win^ their heavenly ways 
To mend Uie choirs above. 

VII. 

Orpheus could lead the savage race ; 
And trees uprooted left their place. 
Sequacious of the lyre : 
But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higher ; 

When to her organ* vocal breath was given, 
An "angel heard, and straight appeared. 
Mistaking earth for heaven. 



* St Cecilia is said to have invented the organ, though it is not 
known when or how she came by this credit. Chaucer introduces 
her as performing upon that instrument : 

^^ And while that the organes maden melodiej 
To God alone thus in her heart sung she.*' 
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GRAND CHORUS. 

As from the power of sacred lays 

The spher^began to move. 
And sung the great Creator's praise 

To all the bless'd above ; 
So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
The trumpet sh^ be heard on high. 
The dead shall live, the living die. 
And Music shall untune the sky. 



The descent of the angel we have aLready mentioned. She thus 
announces this celestial attendant to her husband : 

'' I have an angel which that loveth me ; 
That with great love, wfaer so I wake or slepe, 
Is ready aye my body for to kepe." 

The Second Nomu^e Tak. 
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IHK " 

TEARS OF AMYNTA, 

FOft THE 

DEATH OF DAMON. 

t 

A SONG. 



I. 

On a bank, beside a willow. 

Heaven her covering, eartb her pillow. 

Sad Amynta sigh'd alone ; 
From the cheerless dawn of morning 
Till the dews of night returning. 
Singing thus, she made her moan : 
Hope is banished, 
Joys are vanished, 
Damon, my beloved, is gone ! 

n. 

Time, I dare thee to discover 
Such a youth, and such a lover ; 

Oh, so true, so kind was he ! 
Damon was the pride of nature. 
Charming in his every feature ; 
Damon lived alone for me : 
Melting kisses. 
Murmuring blisses ; , 
Who so lived and loved as we ! 
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III. 

Never shall we curse the mormng, 
Never bless the night returning. 

Sweet embraces to restore : 
Never shall we both lie dyings 
Nature failing, love suppljring 
All the joys he dratn'd before. 
Death, come end me. 
To befriend me ; 
Love and Damon are no more. 



C iw ] 



A SONG. 



Stltia, the fidr, in the faioom <tf fifteen. 
Felt an innocent waimth as she la j on the green ; 
She had heard of a pleasure^ and something she guest 
By the townng, and tumWing; and tondiing her 

breast 
She saw the men eager, but was at a loss. 
What they meant by thdr sighing, and kisang so 
dose; 
By their praying and whining. 
And clasping and twining. 
And panting and wishing. 
And sighing and kissing. 
And sighing and kissing so dose. 

11. 

Ah ! she cried, ah, for a languishing maid. 
In a country of Christians, to die without aid ! 
Not a Whig, or a Tory, or Trimmer at least. 
Or a Protestant parson, or Catholic priest. 
To instruct a young virgin, that is at a loss, 
What they meant by their sighing, and kissing so 
dose! 

By their praying and whining, 

And clasping and twining. 

And panting and wishing, 

And sighing and kissing, 
And sighing and kissing so close. 
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III. 

Cupid, ii> shape of a swain, did appear. 
He saw the sad wound, and in pity drew near ; 
Then shew'd her his arrow, and bid her not fear, 
For the pain was no more than a maiden may bear. 
When the bahn was infused, she was not at a loss, 
What they meant by their sighing, and kissing so 
close ; 

By their praying and whining, 

And clasping and twining. 

And panting and wishing,. 

And sighing and kissing. 
And sighing and kissing so dose. 



; ; . I 
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THE 

LADY'S SONG. 



obvious appUciUion of this song is to the batdshment of King 
Jamesi and his beautiful consort Mary ofEstCs 

I. 

CHOIR of bright beauties in spring did appear, 

chuse a May-lady.to govern the year : 

the nymphs were in white^ and the shepherds 

in green, 
) ^land was given, and Phyllis was queen ; 
; Phyllis refused it, and sighing did s£iy, ^ 
not wear a garland while I'an is away. 

ir. 

lile Pan and fiur Syrinx are fled from our ijhore, 
3 Graces, are banish'd, and Love is no more ; 
5 soft god of pleasure, that warm'd our desires, 
3 broken his bow, and extinguished his fires, 
d vows that himself and his mother will mourn, 
I Pan and fair Syrinx in triumph return. 

III. 

:bear your addresses, and court us no more, 
r we will perform what the deity swore. 
t, if you dare think of deserving our charms, 
ray with your sheep-hooks,andtake to your arms; 
en laurels and myrtles your brows shall adorn, 
fien Pan, and his son, and fair Syrinx, return. 
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A SONQ* 



I. 

Fair, sweet, and young, receive a prize 
Reserved for your victorious eyes : 
From crowds, whom at your feet you see, 
O pity', and ^stinguish me ! 
As I from thousand beauties more 
Distinguish you, and only you adore. 

n. 

Your fece for conquest was designed. 
Your every motion charms my mind ; 
Angels, when you your silence break. 
Forget their hymns, to hear you speaJk ; 
But when at once they hear and view. 
Are loath to mount, arid long to stay with you. 



^ / 



III. 

No graces can your form improve. 
But all are lost, unless you love ; 
While that sweet passion you disdain. 
Your veil and beauty are in vain. 
In pity then prevent my fate, 
For after dying all reprieve's too late. 
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A SONG. 



High state and honours to others impart^ 

But give me your heart ; 
That treasure, that treasure alone,- 

I beg for my own. 
So gentle a love, so fervent a fire. 

My soul does inspire ; 
That treasure, that treasure alone, . 
I beg for my own. 
Your love let me crave ; 
Give me in possessing 
So matchless a blessing ; 
That empire is all I would have. 
Love's my petition. 
All my ambition ; 
If e'er you discover 
So faithful a lover. 
So real a flame, 
rU die, rU die. 
So give up my game. 
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RON DELAY, 



I. 

CdLO£- found Amyntas lyiBg^ 
All in tears, upon the {^in^ 

Sighing to himself, snd crying, 
Wretched I, to love in irainl 

Kiss me, dear, bdbre my ^in^^'; 
Kiss me once, and iease ay pain. 

Sighing to hiiiMelf, and trjring, 
Wretched I, to We in vain ! 

Ever scorning, and denying 
To reward your faithfui swatn. 

Kiss me, dear, befere my dying ; 
Kiss me once, ^uid ease liay pain. 

Ever scorning, and denying 

To reward your faithful swain.— 

Chloe, laughing at his crying. 
Told him, that he loved in vain. 

Kiss me, dear, before my dying ; 

Kiss me once, and ease my pain. 
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IV, 

Chloe, laughing at his crying. 
Told him, that he loved in vain ; 

But, repenting, and complying, 
When he kiss'd, sihe kiss'd again : 

Kiss'd him up before his dying ; 
Kiss'd him up, and eased his pain* 



[ iw ] 



A SONG. 



I. 

Go tell Amynta, gentle swain, 
I would not die, nor dare complain : 
Thy tuneful voice with numbers join, 
Thy words will more prevail than mine. 
To souls oppressed, and dumb with grief. 
The gods ordain this kind relief. 
That music should in sounds convey, 
What dying lovers dare not say. 

11. 

A sigh or tear, perhaps, she'll give. 
But love on pity cannot live. 
Tell her that hearts for hearts were made, 
And love with love is only paid. 
Tell her my pains so fast increase. 
That soon they will be past redress ; 
But, ah ! the wretch that speechless lies, 
Attends but death to close his eyes. 
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A SONG 

TO A 

FAIR YOUNG LADY, 

GOING OUT OF THE TOWN IN THE SPRING. 



I. 

not the cause, why sullen spring 
long delays her flowers to bear, 
' warbling birds forget to sing, 
id winter storms invert the year ; — 
is is gone, and fate provides 
take it spring where she resides. 

11. 

is is gone, the cruel fair ; 
B cast not back a pitying eye ; 
eft her lover in despair, 
sigh, to languish, and to die. 
low can those fair eyes endure, 
ive the wounds they will not cure ! 

III. 

•• 

t God of Love, why hast thou made 
face that can all hearts command, 
all religions can invade, 
id change the laws of every land ? 
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Where thou hadst placed such power before^ 
Thou shouldst have made her mercy more. 

IV. 

When Chloris to the temple comes. 
Adoring crowds before her fall ; 

She can restore the dead from tombs. 
And every life but mine recal. 

I only am, by Love, desi^B'd 

To be the victim for manldnd. 



!:■ :•■. 
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ALEXANDER'S FEAST, 

OB 

THE POWER OP MUSIC ; 

AN ODE IN HONOUR OF ST CECILIA'S BAY, 



T%is celebrated Ode nfatrnfriHen for the Samt's Festival in 1697> 
when the following stewards officiated: Hugh Colvittf Esq.; 
Capt. Thomas Newman ; Orlando Bridgeman, Esq, / Theo^^ 
phtlusBuUertEsq- ; Leonard WesseU, Esq*; Paris Slaughter ^ 
Esq, : Jeremiah darkCy Gent. ; and Francis Mich, Gent. The 
merits-^ this unequalled effusion qfhfrical poetry, arefuMy dis" 
cussed^ m the general criticwn. 

I. 

'TwAS ajt the royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip's warlike son : 
JSlch^ m awful state, 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne* 
His valiant peers were placed around ; 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound : 
(So should desert in arms be crown'd.) 
The lovely Thais, by his side. 
Sate like a blooming eastern bride. 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair r 
None but the teave. 
None but the btave, 
None but the l»r$ve deservea the fair. 
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CHORUS. 

Happy ^ happy y happy pair ! 

None hut the hrave^ 

None hut the hravey 

None hut the hrave deserves the fair. 

IL 

Timotheus, placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire. 
With flying fingers touch'd the lyre : 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above, 
(Such is the power of mighty love.) 
A dragon's fiery form beued the god ; 
Sublime on radiant spheres he rode. 
When he to fair Olympia press'd. 
And while he sought her snowy breast ; 
Then, round her slender waist he curl'd. 
And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign of the 

world. — 
The listening crowd admire the lofty sound : 
A present d^ty ! they shout around ; 
A present deity ! the vaulted roofs rebound. 

With ravish'd ears. 
The monarch hear^ ; 
* Assumes the God, 
AiFeots to nod. 
And seems to shake the spheres. 

jCHORUS. 

With ravish'd ear^y 
The monarch hears ; 
Assumes the God, 
Affects to nody 
And seems to shake the spheres. 
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III. 

rhepraise of Bacchus, then, the sw^t musietan sung ; 
Of Bacchus ever fek, and ever young. 
The jolly God in triumph comes ; : 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums ; 
Flush'd with a purple grace 
He shews his honest face : 
Now, give the hautboys breath; he comes, he comes. 
Bacchus, ever fair and young. 

Drinking joys did first ordain ; 
Bacchus' bkssings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure ; 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is ple^ure afler pain. 

CHORUS. ' 

Bacchu^ blessings are a treasv/rej 
Drinking is the soMief's pleasure ; 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure j 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

IV. 

Sooth'd with the sound, the King grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o'er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew 

the slain.-*- 
The Master saw the madness rise. 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And, while he heaven and earth defied. 
Changed his hand, and cheek'd his pride. 
He chose a mournful muse. 
Soft pity to infuse ; 
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He sung Darius great and good» 

By too severe a fete, 
FaUen^ fallen, fell^, fellen. 
Fallen from his high estat^ 

And weltering in his bloodi : 
Deserted, at his utmost need. 
By those his former bounty fed ;. 
On the bare earth exposed he lies^ 
With not a friend to dose hk eyes. 
With downcast looks the joyless Victor sate. 
Revolving, in hi& alter'd soul^ 

The various turns of chance beiow ; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole. 

And tears began to flow. 

CHORUS. 

. Bevohingf in his altered soul. 

The various turns of chance below ; 
And, now a^d then, a sigk he skie^ 
And tears hegas^ toficw. 

V. 

The mighty Master smiled, to see > 
That love was in the next degree ; 
'Twas but a kindred-sound to move. 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet in Lydian measures^ 
Soon he sooth'd his soul to pleaiSures : 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble % 
Honour, but an empty bubble ; 

Never endkng, still beginning. 
Fighting StiU, and. still destroying : 

If the world be worth thy winning. 
Think,, O think it wcH'th enjoying ; 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee. 
Take the good the gods provide the 

6 



The mipy icnd tiie dds wUk Imii 
So Love was cmnf dL Inft Jhae vtm ifce 
Tlie Feiucc^ oMhle to 



WboGMiedkis 

AbA sigli'd ani look'dL aglf d ani look 4» 
Si^'d Sid lookU od si^'d agHB ; 
At l^f^fth, witb love and vine «t onee offvmrd. 
The YanqvDikM vietor audL upon her hreHL 



Tke 



Who caned Hg cawe^ 
And sigk^d amd loolrd,sigkd amd lookd, 
S^d amd hotd, amd ^d mgmm ; 
At lengA^ wUk love cmd mime mt omee opprtMid, 
The vamqmtkd mctar mndt mpom her breagt 

VL 

Now strike the gciden lyre again ; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder. 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark^ hark ! the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head ; 
As awaked mm the dead. 
And amazed, he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge t Timolheus crie^ 
Se^ the furies arise ; 
See the snakes, that they rear. 
How they hiss in their hair^ 
And the sparkles that flash fixNn their ^es ! 
Bebokl a ghastly band. 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
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Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And, unburied, remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches on liigh. 

How they point to the Persian abodes. 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods. — 
The princes appmud, with a fimoiis joy. 
And the King seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy ; 

Thais led the way. 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fii?ed another Troy. 

CHOKUS. 

And the King smed a flambeau with %eal to destroy ; 

Thais led the way^ 

To light him to his preyy 
Andy like another Helen^ fired another Tray. 

VII. 

Thus, long ago. 
Ere heaving bellows leam'd to blow. 

While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute. 
And sounding lyre, ' 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 
The sweet enthusiast, fipom her sacred store. 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds. 
And added length to solemn sounds. 
With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown ; 
He raised a mortal to the skies. 
She drew an angel down. 
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GRAND CHORUS. 

At Idst divine Cecilia came^ 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 
The sweet enthusiast^Jromher sacred store ^ 
Enlarged the former narrow hounds ^ 
And added length to solemn sounds^ 
With fmture^s mother-mt^ and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown ; 
He raised a mortal to the skies. 
She drew an angel down. 



[ ISO 3 



.1.' 



V3ENI CREATOK SPIBITD?!, 



PAEAPHEASifiD. 



Creator Spirit, by whose aid 
The world's foundations first were laid. 
Come visit every pious mind ; 
Come pour thy joys on human kind ; 
From sin and sorrow set us free. 
And make thy temples worthy thee. 

O source of uncreated light. 
The Father's promised Paraclete ! 
Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire. 
Our hearts with heavenly love inspire ; 
Come, and thy sacred unction bring 
To sanctify us, while we sing. 

Plenteous of grace, descend fi-om high. 
Rich in thy sevenfold energy ! 
Thou strength of his Almighty hand. 
Whose power does heaven and earth command. 
Proceeding spirit, our defence. 
Who do'st the gifts of tongues dispense. 
And crown'st thy gift with eloquence. 

Refine and purge our earthly parts ; 
But, O, inflame and fire our hearts ! 
Our frailties help, our vice controul. 
Submit the senses to the soul ; 
And, when rebellious they are grown, 
Then lay thy hand, and hold them down. 
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Chace from our minds the infernal foe ; 
And peace, the fruit of love bestow ; 
And, lest our feet should step astray. 
Protect and guide us in the way. 

Make us eternal truths receive. 
And practise all that we believe ; 
Give us thyseF, that we may see 
The Father, and the Son, by thee. 

Immortal honour, endless fame. 
Attend the Almighty Father's name ; 
The Saviour Son be glorified. 
Who for lost man's redemption died ; 
And equal adoration be. 
Eternal Faradete, to thee ! 
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THE TE DEUM- 



Thee, Sovereign God, our grateful accents praise ; ^ 
We own thee Lord, and bless thy wondrous ways; 
To thee, Eternal Father, earth's whole frame. 
With loudest trumpets, sounds immortal fame. 
Lord God of Hosts ! for thee the heavenly, powers 
With sounding anthems, fill the vaulted towers. 
Thy Cherubims thrice Holy, Holy, Holy, cry ; 
Thrice Holy, all the Seraphims reply. 
And thrice returning echoes endless songs supply. 
Both heaven and earth thy majesty display ; 
They owe their beauty to thy glorious ray. 
Thy praises fill the loud apostles' choir : 
The train of prophets in the song conspire. 
Legions of martyrs in the chorus shiqe, 
And vocal blood with vocal music join. 
By these thy church, inspired by heavenly art, 
Around the world maintains a second part ; 
And tunes her sweetest notes, O Gad, to thee. 
The Father of unbounded majesty ; 
The Son, adored co-partner of thy seat. 
And equal everlasting Paraclete. "^ 

Thou King of Glory, Christ, of the most high. 
Thou co-eternal filial Deity ; 
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hou who, to save the world's impending doom, 
ouchsafst to dwell within a virgin's womb ; 
Id tyrant Death disarmed, before thee flew 
he bolts of heaven, and back the foldings drew, 
o give access, and make thy faithful way ; 
rom God's right hand thy filial beams display, 
hou art to judge the living and the dead ; 
hen spare those soulsfor whom thy veins havebled. 
take us up amongst thy bless'd above, 
o share with them thy everlasting love, 
reserve, O Lord ! thy people, and enhance 
by blessing on thine own inheritance, 
or ever raise their hearts, and rule their ways ; ' 
ach day we bless th6e, and proclaim thy praise ; 
o age shall fkil to celebrate thy name, 
o hour neglect thy everlasting fame, 
reserve our souls, O Lord, this day from ill ; 
ave mercy on us. Lord, have njercy still : 
8 we have hoped, do thou reward pur pain ; 
''e've hoped in thee— let nof our hope be vain. 
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HYMN FOR ST JOHN'S EVE.* 



(29th June.) 



O sylvan prophet ! whose eternal fame 
Echoes from Judah's hills and Jordan's stream ; 
The music of our numbers raise. 
And tune our voices to thy praise. 

A messenger from high Olympus came 
To bear the tidings of thy life and name ; 
And told thy sire each prodigy 

That heaven designed to work in thee. 

^ ■ < 

* I subjoin the origpal byxnn^ whicli is supposed to have ba 
composed by Lactantius. 

Ut queanty taxis resonarefibriSf 
Mira gestorum^ famuli^ tuorumy 
SolvifoUuH laUi reatum, 

Sancte Joannes ! 

Nunciensy celso veniens Olympo^ ^^ 

Te^ Patriy magnum fore nasdturum, 
Nomen et mUe seriem gerendce^ 
Ordine jpromit. 

Ille promisssi dubius stijpemi^ 
Perdidit promjptce modulos loquela: ; 
Sed reformasti genitus peremptce 
Organa vocis, 

Ventris alstruso recuhans cuhili^ 
Senseras regem^ thalamo manentem ; 
Hinc Parens nati^ meritis uterque ; 
Abdita jpandit. 
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Hearing the news, and doubting in surprise 
His falt'riiig speech in fettered accent dies ; 
But Providence, with happy choice. 
In thee restored thy father's voice. 

In the recess of nature's dark abode. 

Though still inclosed, yet knewest thou thy God ! 

Whilst each glad parent told and blest 

The secrets of each other's breast. 
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which I will not call the last, because I hope and 
pray it may descend to late posterity ; and your 
flourishing youth, and that of your excellent duch 
ess, are happy omens of my wish. 

It is observed by Livy, and by others, that some 
of the noblest Roman families retained a resem- 
blance of their ancestry, not only in their shapes 
and features, but also in their manners, their qua- 
lities, and the distinguishing characters of their 
minds. Some lines were noted for a stern, rigid 
virtue ; savage, haughty, parsimonious, and unpo- 
pular ; others were more sweet and affable, made 
of a more pliant paste, humble, courteous, and obli- 
ging ; studious of doing charitable offices, and dif- 
nisive of the goods which they enjoyed, ^he last 
of these is the proper and indelible character of yoiur 
grace's family. God Almighty has endued you 
with a softness, a beneficence, an attractive beha- 
viour winning on the hearts of others, and so sen* 
sible of their misery, that the wounds of fortune 
seem not inflicted on them, but on yourself.* You 
are so ready to redress, that you almost prevent 
their wishes, and always exceed their expectations ; 
as if what was yours was not your own, and not 
given you to possess, but to bestow on wanting 
merit. But this is a topic which I must cast in 
shades, lest I offend your modesty ; which is so far 
, from being ostentatious of the good you do, that it 
blushes even to have it known ; and, therefore, I 
must leave you to the satisfaction and testimony of 
your own conscience, which, though it be a silent 
panegyric, is yet the best. 



* This character of the unfortunate nobleman was not exagge- 
rated. When the impeachment against him was moved, Hutchm- 
aon, Jekyll, and many others, gave a splendid testimony to his 
private virtues. 
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You are so easy of access, that Poplicola* was iidt 
more, whose doors were opened on the outside to 
save the people even the common civility of asking 
entrance ; where all were equally admitted ; where 
nothing that was reasonable was denied ; where 
misfortune was a powerful recommendation ; and 
where, I can scarce forbear saying, that want itself 
was a powerful mediator, and was next to merit. 

The history of Peru assures us, that their Incas, 
above all their titles, esteemed that the highest, 
which called them levers of the poor; — a name more 
glorious than the Felix, Pius, and Augustus, of the 
Roman emperors, which were epithets of flattery, 
leserved by few of them ; and not running in a 
T>lood like the perpetual gentleness, and inherent 
goodness, of the Ormond family. 

Gold, as it is the purest, so it is the softest and 
most ductile of all metals. Iron, which is the hard- 
est, gathers rust, corrodes itself, and is, therefore, 
subject to corruption. It was never intended for 
coins and medals, or to bear the faces and inscrip- 
tions of the great. Indeed, it is fit for armour, to 
bear off insults, and preserve the wearer in the day 
of battle ; but, the danger once repelled, it is laid 
aside by the brave, as a garment too rough for civil 
conversation ; a necessary guard in war, but too 
harsh and cumbersome in peace, and which keeps 
off* the embraces of a more humane life. 

For this reason, my lord, though you have cou- 
rage in an heroical degree, yet I ascribe it to you but 
as your second attribute ; mercy, beneficence, and 
compassion, claim precedence, as they are first in 

* P. yalerius Poplicola, the third Roman consul ; the same 
who CQu^ed the fasces, the emblems of consular digni^f to be 
lowereooefore the common people. 
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the divine nature. An intrepid courage, which is 
inherent in your grace, is at best but a holiday- kind 
of virtue, to be seldom exercised, and never liut in 
cases of necessity ; affability, mildness, tenderness, 
and a word, which I would fain bring back to its 
original signification of virtue, I mean good-nature, 
are of daily use* They are the bread of mankind, 
and staff of life. • Neither sighs, nor tears, nor 
groans, nor curses of the vanquished, follow acts of 
compassion and of charity ; but a sincere pleasure, , 
and serenity of mind, in him who performs an ac- 
tion of mercy, which cannot suffer the ipisfortuncF 
of another without redress, lest they should bring 
a kind of contagion along with them, and pollu% 
the happiness which he enjoys. ^ 

Yet since the perverse tempers of mankind, since 
oppression on one side, and ambition on the other, 
are sometimes the unavoidable occasions of war, 
that courage, that magnanimity, and resolution, 
which is bom with you, cannot be too much com- 
mended : And here it grieves me that I am scanted 
in the pleasure of dwelling on.many of your actions ; 
but aliiofAMi Tpwaf is an expression which TuUy often 
uses, when he would do what he dares not, and 
fears the censure of the Romans. 

I have sometimes been forced to amplify on 
others ; but here, where the subject is so fruitful, 
that the harvest overcomes the reaper, I am short- 
ened by my chain, and can only see what is forbid- 
den me to reach ; since it is not permitted me to 
commend you according to the extent of my wishes, 
and much less is it in my power to make my com- 
mendations equal to your merits. 

Yet, in this frugality of your praises, there are 
some things which I cannot omit, without detract- 
ing from your character. You have so !» rmed 
your own education, as enables you to pay the debt 
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you owe your country, or, more properly speaking, 
both your countries ; because you were bom, I majr 
almost say, in purple, at the castle of Dublin, when 
your grandfather was lord-lieutenant, and have siner 
been bred in the court of England. 

If this address had been in verse, I might hare 
called you, as Claudian calls Mercury, Numen com^ 
mune, gemino facien^ commercia- mundo. The bettcf 
to satisfy this double obligation, you have early cuL 
tivated the genius you have to arms, that when tht 
service of Britain or Ireland shall require your cou* 
rage and your conduct, you may exert them botii 
to the benefit of either country. You began in tlw 
cabinet what you afterwards practised in the camp; 
and thus both Lucullus and Caesar (to omit a crowd 
of shining Romans) formed themselves to the war, 
by the study of history, and by the examples of iiie 
greatest captains, both of Greece and Italy, befcm 
their time. I name those two commanders in par* 
ticular, because they were better read in chronide 
than any of the Roman leaders ; and that LuaiUus, 
in particular, having only the theory of war from 
books, was thought fit, without practice, to be sent 
into the field, against the most formidable enemy of 
Rome. TuUy, indeed, was called the learned ccMi- 
sul in derision ; but then he was not bom a soldier; 
his head was turned another way : when he read the 
tactics, he was thinking on the bar, which was hii 
field of battle. The knowledge of warfare is thrown 
away on a general, who dares not make use of what 
he knows. I commend it only in a man of courage 
and resolution ; in him it will direct his martial ipu 
rit, and teach him the way to the best victories, 
which are those that are least' bloody, and whieb, 
though achieved by the hand, are managed by the 
head. Science distinguishes a man of honour from 
one of those athletic brutes whom, undeservedly, 



\ 
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ire call heroes. Cursed be the poet, who iSrst ho- 
noured with that name a mere Ajax, a man-killing 
idiot ! The Ulysses of Ovid upbraids his ignorance, 
that he understood not the shield for which he 
pleaded ; there was engraven on it plans of cities, 
and maps of countries, which Ajax could not com- 

Jirehend, but looked on them as stupidly as his fel- 
ow^-beast, the lion. But, on the other side, your 
grace has given yourself the education of his rival ; 
you have studied every spot of ground in Flanders, 
which, for these ten years past,. has been the scene 
of battles, and of sieges. No wonder if you per* 
formed your part with such applause, on a theatre 
which you understood so well. 

If I designed this for a poetical encomium, it 
were easy to enlarge on so copious a subject ; but, 
confining myself to the severity of truth, and to 
what is becoming me to say, I must not only pass 
over many instances of your military skill, but also 
those of your assiduous diligence in the war, and 
of your personal bravery, attended with an ardent 
thirst of honour ; a long train of generosity ; pro- 
fuseness of doing good ; a soul unsatisfied with all 
it has done, and an une?ctinguished desire of doing 
more. But all this is matter for your own histo- 
rians ; I am, as Virgil says, Spatiis exclusus iniquis. 
Yet, not to be wholly silent of all your charities, 
I must stay a little on one action, which preferred 
the relief of others to the consideration of yourself. 
When, in the battle of Landen, your heat of cou- 
rage (a fault only pardonable to your youth) had 
transported you so far before your friends, that they 
were unable to follow, much less to succour you ; 
when you were not only dangerously, but, in all 
appearance, mortally wounded ; when in that des- 
perate condition you were made prisoner, and car- 
lo 
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ried to Namur, at that time in possession of the 
French ;* then it was, my lord, that you took a con- 
siderable part of what was remitted to you of your 
own revenues, and, as a memorable instance of 
your heroic charity, put it into the hands of Count 
Guiscard, who was governor of the place, to be dis- 
tributed among your fellow-prisoners. The Frendi 
commander, charmed with the greatness of your 
soul, accordingly consigned it to the use for whidi 
it was intended by the donor ; by which means the 
lives of so many miserable men were saved, and a 
comfortable provision made for their subsistence^ 
who had otherwise perished, had you not been the 
companion of their misfortune ; or rather sent by 
Providence, like another Joseph, to keep out fa- 
mine from invading those, whom, in humility, you 
called your brethren. How happy was it for those 
poor creatures, that your grace was made their fel- 
low-sufferer ? And how glorious for you, that you 
chose to want, rather than not relieve the wants of 
others ? The heathen poet, in commending the 
charity of Dido to the Trojans, spoke like a Chris- 
tian : 

Non ignara malt, miseris succurrere disco. 

All men, even those of a different interest, and 
contrary principles, must praise this action as the 
most eminent for piety, not only in this degene- 



* In the bloody battle of Landen, fought oh 29th July, 169S| 
the Duke of Ormond was in that brigade of English horse wbiA 
King William led in person to support his right wing of cavalrr* 
The duke charged at the head of a squadron of Lumley's regt- 
ment, received several wounds, and had his horse shot under him. 
He was about to be cut to pieces, when he was rescued by a gen- 
tleman of the gardes-du-corps, and made prisoner. King William 
lost the day, after exhibiting prodigies of conduct and valour. 
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rate, age, but almost in any of the former ; when 
men were made de meUore Into ; when examples of 
charity were frequent, and when there were in be- 
ing. 



Teucri pulcherrima proles. 



Magnanimi heroes, nati melioribus annis, 

JJo envy can detract from this ; it will shine in his^ 
tory, and, like swans, grow whiter the longer it 
endures; and the name of Orraond \vill be more 
celebrated in his captivity, than in his greatest tri- 
umphs. 

: But all actions of your grace are of a piece, as 
waters keep the tenor of their fountains : your com- 
passion is general, and has the same effect as well 
on enemies as friends. It is so much in your na- 
ture to do good, that your life is but one continued 
* act of placing benefits on many ; as the sun is al- 
ways carrying his light to some part or other of the 
world. And were it not that your reason guides 
you where to give, I might almost say, that you 
could not help bestowing more than is consisting 
with the fortune of a private man, or with the will 
of any but an Alexander. 

What wonder is it then, that, being born for a 
blessing to mankind, your supposed death in that 
engagement was so generally lamented through the 
nation ? The concernment for it was as universal as 
the loss ; and though the gratitude might be coun- 
terfeit in some, yet the tears of all were real : where 
every man deplored his private part in that calami- 
, ty, and even those who had not tasted of your fa- 
vours, yet built so much on the fame of your bene- 
ficence, that they bemoaned the loss of their expec- 
tations. 

This brought the untimely death of your great 
father into fresh remembrance,— as if the same de- 
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cree had passed on two short successive ffeneratknig 
of the virtuous ; and I repeated to mys^f the same 
verses which I had formerly applied to him : 

Odendunt terris hunc tarUumJata, neque uUra 
Esse sinent* 

But, to the joy not only of all good men, but 
mankind in general, the unhappy omen took not 
place. You are still living to enjoy the blessings 
and applause of all the good you have performed, 
the prayers of multitudes whom you have obliged, 
for your long prosperity, and that your power rf 
doing generous and charitable actions may be as 
extended as your will ; which is by none more zea- 
lously desired than by 

Your Grace's most humble^ 

4 « 

Most obliged, and 

Most obedient servant^ 

John Dryden. 
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' It is with a poet, as with a man who designs to 
build, and is very exact, as he supposes, in casting 
up the cost beforehand; but, generally speaking, 
he is mistaken in bis account, and reckons short in 
the expence he first intended. He alters his mind 
as the work proceeds, and will have this or that 
convenience more, of which he had not thought 
when j^e began. So has it happened to me ; I have , 
built a house, where I intended but a lodge ; yet 
with better success than a certain nobleman, who, 
beginning with a dog-kennel, never lived to finish 
the palace he had contrived.* 



* This was, I suppose, our author's old foe, Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, the tardy progress of whose great buildings at 
Cleveden was often the subject of satire : 

** Onoe more, says fame, for battle he prepares, 
And threatens rhymers with a second farce ; 
But if as kmg for that as this we stay, 
He*U finish Clev«den sooner thMi his plfty**' 

The Revkw. 
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From translating the First of Homert " Iliads," 
(which I intended as an essay to the whole work,) 
I proceeded to the translation of the Twelfth Book 
of Ovid's " Metamorphoses," because it contains, 
among other things, the causes, the beginnmg, and 
ending, of the Trojan war. Here I ought m reason 
to have stopped ; but the speeches of Ajax and 
Ulysses lying next in my way, I could not balk 
them. When I had compassed thdm, I was so ta- 
ken with the former part of the Fifteenth Book, 
which is the masterpiece of the whole " Metamor- 
phoses,'* that I enjoined myself the pleasing task of 
rendering it into English. And now I found, by 
the number of my verses, that they began to swdl 
into a little volume ; which gave me an occasion 
of looking backward on some beauties of my au- 
thor, in his former books : There occurred to me 
the " Hunting of the Boar," " Cinyras and Myrrha,** 
the good-natured story of " Baucis and Philemon," 
with the rest, which I hope I have translated close- 
ly enough, and given them the same turn of verse 
which they had in the original ; * and this I may 
say, without vanity, is not the talent of every poet 
He who has arrived the nearest to it, is the inge- 
nious and learned Sandys, the best versifiej of the 
former age ; if I may properly call it by that name, 
which was the former part of this concluding cen- 
tury. For Spenser and Fairfax both flourished in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; great masters in our 
language, and who saw much farther into the beau- 
ties of our numbers, than those who immediately 
followed them. Milton was the poetical son. of 
Spenser, and Mr Waller of Fairfax ; for we have 



* These translations are to be found in the 12th volume, being 
placed after the versions of Ovid's '* Epistles.*' 
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our lineal descents and elans as well as other fami- 
lies. Spenser more than once insinuates, that the 
soul of Chaucer was transfused into his body ;* and 
that he was begotten by him two hundred years af- 
ter his decease. Milton ]|ias acknowledged to me, 
that Spenser was his original ; and many besides 
myself have heard our famous Waller own, that he 
derived the harmony of his numbers from " God- 
frey of BuUoigne," which was turned into English 

by Mr Fairfax.! 

But to return. Having done with Ovid for this 
time, it came into my mind, that our old English 
poet, Chaucer, in many things resembled him, and 
that with no disadvantage on the side of the mo- 
dern author, as I shall endeavour to prove when I 
compare them ; and as I am, and always have been, 
studious to promote the honour of my native coun- 
try, so I soon resolved to put their merits to the 
trial, by turning some of the " Canterbury Tales" 
into our language, as it is now refined ; for by this 
means, both the poets being set in the same light, 
and dressed in the same English habit, story to be 
compared with story, a certain judgment may be 
made betwixt them by the reader, without obtru- 



* I cannot find any such passages in Spenser as are here al- 
luded to. 

f Edward Fairfax^ natural son of Sir Thomas Fairfax of Den- 
ton in Yorkshire, translated Tasso's celebrated poem, stanza for 
stanza, with equal elegance and fidelity. His version^ entitled 
'* Godfrey of Bulloigne, or the Recovery of Jerusalem/' was first 

Eublished in 1600. Collins has paid the original author and trans- 
ttor the following singular compliment : 

^' How have I sate, while piped the pensive wind, 
To hear thy haip by British Fairfax strung ; 

Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believ^ the magic wonders that he sung." 
» Ode on Highland Superstitions* 
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ding my opinion on him. Or^ if I seem partial to 
my oomitryman and predecessor in the laurel, tilt 
friends of antiquity are not few ; and, besides many 
of the learned, Ovid has almost all the beaux, aad 
the whole fair sex, his declared patrons. Perhaps I 
have assumed somewhat more to myself than iAiej 
allow me, because I have adventured to sum up Ite 
evidence ; but the readers are the jury, and their 
privilege remains entire, to decdde accOTding to tbe 
merits of the cause ; or, if they please, to bring it 
to another hearing before some other court. In the 
mean time, to follow the thread of my diseounc^ 
(as thoughts, according to Mr Hobbes, have alwayi 
some connection,) so from Chaucer I was led to 
think on Boccace, who was not only his oontempo* 
rary, but also pursued the same studies ; wrote no- 
vels in prose, and many works in verse ; partiea- 
larly is said to have invented the octave rhyme, of 
stanza of eight lines, which ever since has been 
maintained by the practice of all Italian vrnten, 
who are, or at least assume the title of, heroic poets. 
He and Chaucer, among other things, had this in 
common, that they refined their mother- tongues ; 
but with this difference, that Dante had begun to 
file their language, at least in verse, before the time 
of Boccace, who likewise received no littie hdp 
from his master Petrarch ; but the reformation m 
their prose was wholly owing to Boccace himself 
who is yet the standard of purity in the Italian 
tongue, though many of his phrases are become ckh 
solete, as, in process of time, it must needs happen. 
Chaucer (as you have formerly been told hy pax 
learned Mr Rymer*) first adorned and amplified oar 

* It would seem, from this respectful expression, that our au- 
thor's feud with Ryroer (See Vol. XI. p. 60. Vd. XII. p. 46.) 
was now composed. 
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faBUTen tongue from the Frovengal, which was then 
'die most polished of all the modem languages ; but 
this subject has been copiously treated by that gteat 
critic, who deserves no little commendation from 
us his countrymen. For these reasons of time, and 
resemblance of genius, in Chaucer and Boccaoe, I 
resolved to join them in my present work ; to 
which I have added some original papers of my own, 
which, whether they are equal or inferior to my 
other poems, an author is the most improper judge ; 
and therefore I leave them wholly to the mercy of 
the reader. I will hope the best, that they will not 
be condemned ; but if they should, I have the ex* 
case of an old gentleman, who, mounting on horse- 
back before some ladies, when I was present, got 
up somewhat heavily, but desired of the &ir spec- 
tators, that they would count fourscore and eight 
before they judged him. By the mercy of God, I 
am already come within twenty years of his num« 
ber ; a cripple in my limbs,— *-but what decays are 
in my mind the reader must determine. I think 
myself as vigcH*ous as ever in the faculties of my 
soul, excepting only my memory, which is not im- 
paired to any great degree ; and if I lose not more 
c£ it, I have no great reason to complain. What 
judgment I had, increases rather than diminishes ; 
and thoughts, such as they are, come crowding in 
80 fast upon me, that my only difficulty is to chuse 
or to reject, to run them into verse, or to give them 
die other harmony of prose : I have so long studied 
and practised both, that they are grown into a ha^ 
fait, and become &miliar to me. In short, though 
I may lawfully plead some part of the old gentle- 
nutn's excuse, yet I will reserve it till I think I have 
greater need, and ask no grains of allowance for 
the faults of this my present work, but those which 
are given of course to human frailty. I will not 

VOL. XI. o 
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trouble my reader with the shortness of time in 
which 1 writ it, or the several intervals of sickness. 
They who think too well of their own performances, 
are apt to boast in their prefaces how little time 
their works have cost them, and what other busi- 
ness of more importance interfered ; but the reader 
will be as apt to ask the question, why they allow- 
ed not a longer time to make their works niore per- 
fect ? and why they had so despicable an opinion 
of their judges, as to thrust their indigested stuff 
upon them, as if they deserved no better ? 

With this account of my present undertaking; I 
conclude the first part of this discourse : in the se- 
cond part, as at a second sitting, though I alter not 
the draught, I must touch the same features over 
again, and change the dead colouring of the whde. 
In general I will only say, that I have written no- 
thing which savours of immorality or pro&nraess; 
at least, I am not conscious to myself of any such 
intention. If there happen to be found an irreve- 
rent expression, or a thought too wanton, they are 
crept into my verses through my inadvertency. If 
the searchers find any in the cargo, let them be 
staved or forfeited, Uke counterbanded goods ; at 
least, let their authors be answerable for them, as 
being but imported merchandize, and not of my 
own manufacture. On the other side, I have en- 
deavoured to chuse such fables, both ancient and 
modem, as contain in each of them some instruc- 
tive moral ; which I could prove by induction, but 
the way is tedious, and they leap foremost into 
sight, without the reader's trouble of looking after 
them. I wish I could affirm, with a safe conscience, 
that I had taken the same care in all my former 
writings ; for it must be owned, that supposing 
verses are never so beautiful or pleasing, ye^ if they 
contain any thing which shocks religion or good 
manners, they are at best what Horace says of good 
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numbers without good sense, Verstuf inopes rerum, 
nngteque canorce. Thus far, I hope, I am right in 
court, without renouncing to my other right of self- 
defence, where I have been wrongfully accused, and 
my sense wire- drawn into blasphemj^, or bawdry, as 
it has often been by a religious lawyer,* in a late 
pleading against the stage, in which he mixes truth 
with falsehood, and has not forgotten the old rule of 
calumniating strongly, that something may remain. 
I resume the thread of my discourse with the 
first of my translations, which was the first " Ilias^ 
of Homer.f If it shall please God to give me long- 
er life, and moderate health, my intentions are to 
translate the whole " liias ;** provided still that I 
meet with those encouragements from the public, 
which may enable me to proceed in my underta* 
king with some cheerfulness. And this I dare as- 
sure the world beforehand, that I have found, by 
trial. Homer a more pleasing task than Virgil, 
though I say not the translation will be less labo- 
rious ; for the Grecian is more according to my ge- 
nius than the Latin pQet. In the works of the two 
authors we may read their manners, and natural in<- 
clinations, which are wholly different. Virgil was 
of a quiet, sedate temper ; Homer was violent, im- 
petuous, and full of fire. The chief talent of Vir- 
gil was propriety of thoughts, and ornament of 
words : Homer was rapid in his thoughts, and took 
all the liberties, both of numbers and of expressions, 
which his language, and the age in which he lived, 
allowed him. Homer's invention was more copious?;, 
Virgil's more confined ; so that if Homer had not 
led the way, it was not in Virgil to have begun he- 

* Jeremy Collier^ whose diatribe against the theatre galled 
Dryden severely. 
f See this version, Vol. XII. p. 357. 
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roic poetry ; {or nothing can be more evident^ thaa 
that the Roman poem is but the second part of the 
'' nias ;** a continuation of the same stotry, and the 
persons ahready formed. The manners ofMoaa 
are those of Hector, superadded to those whidi 
Homer gave him. The adventures of Ulysses in 
the ** Odysses,"* are imitated in the first Six Boob 
of Virgil's ^^ ^neis ;" and though the accidents sie 
not the same, (which would have argued him of t 
servile copying, and total barrenness of inventimi,) 
yet the seas were the same in which both the he- 
roes wandered ; and Dido cannot be denied to be 
the poetical daughter of Calypsa The ox latter 
Books of Virgil's poem are the four-and-twentj 
*' Iliads" contracted ; a quarrel occasioned by a lady, 
a single combat, battles fought, and a town be- 
sieged. I say not this in derogation to VirgU, nei- 
ther do I contradict any thing which I have ftr- 
merly said in his just praise ; for his episodes are 
almost wholly of his own invention, and the (cam^ 
which he has given to the telling, makes the tale 
his own, even though the original story had been 
the same. But this proves, however, tnat Homer 
taught Virgil to design ; and if invention be the 
first virtue of an epic poet, then the Latin poem 
can only be allowed the second place. Mr Hobbee^ 
in the preface to his own bald translation of the 
^' Ilias," (studying poetry as he did mathematics 
when it was too late,) MrHobbes,* I say, begins the 
praise of Homer where he should have ended it 
He tells us, that the first beauty of an epic poem 
consists in diction ; that is, in the choice of words^ 
and harmony of numbers. Now the words are the 



* The celebrated author of the ^< Lemthan." Burnet am, bfi 
was esteemed at court as a mathematician, though he hadlkde 
talent that way. 
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colonring of the work, which, in the order of na- 
tare, is hst to be oonddered ; the design, the dis- 
position, the manners, and the thoughts, are all be- 
KHre it : where any of those are wanting or imper- 
fect, so much wants or is imperfect in the imita^ 
tion of human life, which is in the very definition 
of 8 poem. Words, indeed, like glaring colours, 
are thefirst beauties that arise and strike nie sight ; 
but» if the draught be false or lame, the figures ill 
disposed, the manners obscure or inconsistent, or 
the thoughts unnatural, then the finest colours are 
but daulnng, and the piece is a beautiful monster 
at the best. Neither virgil nor Homer were defi- 
cient in any of the former beauties ; but in this last, 
which is expression, the Roman poet is at least 
equal to the Grecian, as I have said elsewhere : sup- 
plying the Doverty of his language by his musical 
ear, and by his diligence. 

But to return. Our two great poets being so dif- 
ferent in their tempers, one choleric and sanguine, 
the other phlegmatic and melancholic ; that which 
makes them excel in their several ways is, that 
each of them has followed his own natural inclina- 
tion, as well in forming the design, as in the exe- 
cution of it. The very heroes shew their authors : 
Achilles is hot, impatient, revengeful, 

InqngCTf iracundut% inexoraUUs^ acer, Sfc. 

Mneas patient, considerate, careful of his people, 
and merciful to his enemies ; ever submissive to the 
will of Heaven : 

"-—^ quo fata trahuni retrahuntque, sequamur. 

I could please myself with enlarging on this sub- 
ject, but am forced to defer it to a fitter time. Ft om 
all I have said, I will only draw 'this inference, that 
the action of Homer, being more full of vigour than 
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that of Virgil, according to the temper of thfe wri« 
ter, is of consequence more pleasing to the reader. 
One warms you by degrees ; the ottier sets you on 
fire all at once» and never intermits his heat. It is 
the same difference which Longinus makes betwixt 
the effects of eloquence in Demosthenes and Tally; 
one persuades, tne other commands. You never 
cool while you read Homer, even not in the Second 
Book (a graceful flattery to his countrymen) ; but 
he hastens from the ships, and concludes not that 
book till he has made you amends by the violet - 
playing of a new machine. From thence he hurries 
on his action with variety of events, and ends it in 
less compass than two months. This vehenienoe 
of his, I confess, is more suitable to my tenoper;- 
and, therefore, I have translated his First Book 
with greater^pleasure than any part of Virgil ; but 
it was not a pleasure without pains. The continual 
agitations of the spirits must needs be a weakening 
of any constitution, especially in age; and 'many 

Eauses are required for refreshment betwixt the 
eats ; the " Ilias," of itself, being a third part 
longer than all Virgil's works together. 

This is what I thought needful in this place to 
say of Homer. T proceed to Ovid and Chaucar; 
considering the former only in relation to the lattar. 
With Ovid ended the golden age of the Roman 
tongue ; from Chaucer the purity of the English 
tongue began. The manners of the poets were not 
unhke* Both of them were well-bred, well-natiu*ed, 
amorous, and libertine, at least in their writings; 
it may be, also in their lives. Their studies were 
the same, — ^philosophy and philology. Both of them 
were knowing in astronomy ; of which Ovid's 
" Books pf the Roman Feasts," and Chaucer's "Trea- 
tise of the Astrolabfe," are sufficient witnesses. But 
Chaucer was likewise an astrologer, as were Virgil, 
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Horace, Persius, and Manilius. Both writ with 
wondeiful facility and clearness ; neither were great' 
inventors : for Ovid only copied the Grecian fables, 
and most of Chaucer's stories were taken from his 
Italian contemporaries, or their predecessors. Boc- 
cace his ''Decapieron" was first published; and from 
thence our Englishman has borrowed many of his 
« Canterbury Tales.** Yet that of •* Palamon and 
Ardte" was written, in all probability, by some Ita- 
lian wit, in a former age, as I shall prove hereafter. 
The tale of " Grisilde" was the invention of Pe- 
trarch ; by him sent to Boccace, from whom it 
came to Chaucer.* " Troilus and Cressida" was also 
"written by a Lombard author,f but much amplified 
by our English translator, as well as beautified ; the 



* In this instance Dryden has inverted the fact. Boccacio tells 
the story of Griselda in his ''Decameron/' which was written about 
1160, and Petrarch did not translate it till 11 7S^ the year of his 
death, when he executed a Latin version of it Even then, he men- 
tions it as a traditional tale^ which he had often heard with plea- 
sure. The original edition of the story is difficult to discover. 
Noguier^ in his " Histoire de Tholouse/' affirms, that this mirror 
of remale patience actually existed about the year 1 lOS^ and Le 
Grand lays claim to her history as originally aFrench fabliau. It 
seems certain, at least, that it was not invented by Petrarch, al- 
though Chaucer quotes his authority, probably that he might in- 
troduce a panegjrric on his departed friend : 

'^ I wol you tell a tale, which that I 
Lemed at Padowe of a worthy clerk, 
As proved by his wordes, and his werk : 
He now is dede, and nailed in his cheste, 
1 pray to God so gere his soule reste. 
Fraunceis Petrark, the laureate poete, 
Highte this derke, whose rhetorik swete 
Enlumined all ItaiUe of poetrie." 

Clerke^t Prologue, 



f Tyrwhitt has laboured to shew, that Boccacio*s poem, called 
the '^ rhilostrato," contains the original of Chaucer s " Troilus 
and Creseide." But Chaucer himself calls his original ^^Lollius" 
and the Book *^ Trophe ;" and I think, with Mr Godwin, that we 
are not hastily to conclude that this was an invention, to disguise 
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genius of our oountaymen, in general, being rather 
to improve an invention than to invent themadYei, 
as is evident not only in our poetry, but in mmj 
of our manufactures. — ^I find I have anticipated al- 
ready, and taken up from Boooace before I ooaietD 
him : but there is so much less bdiind ; and I m 
of the temper of most kings, who love to be in ddr^ 
are all for present money, no matter how they pay 
it aflerwanls : besides, the nature <£ a pre&oe » 
rambling, never wholly out of the way, nor in it 
This I have learned from the practioe of honeit 
Montaigne, and return at my pl^ure to Ovid and 
Chaucer, of whom I have little more to say. 

Both of them built on the inventions of other 
men jyet since Chaucer had something of his own, 
as •* The Wife of Bath's Tale,** « The Cock and the 
Fox,"* which I have translated, and some others, I 
may justly ^ve our countryman the precedence in 
that part ; since I can remember nothing of Ovid 
which was wholly his. Both of them understood 
the manners ; under which name I comprehend the 
passions, and, in a larger sense, the descriptions of 
persons, and their very habits. For an example* I 
see Baucis and Philemon as perfectly before me, as 
if some ancient painter had drawn them ; and all 

his pillaging Boccacio> when we consider the probability of the 
work^ which served as their common original, being lost in the 
course of so many ages. See this question disoissed in Grodfrin'i 
^* Life of Chaucer," Vol. I. p. 263. 

* Unquestionably these poems are original as to the mode of 
treating them ; but, in both cases, Chaucer was contented to adopt 
the story of some more ancient tale-teller. The *^ Wife of Bath's 
Tale" is imitated from the " FJorent" in Gower* and that proba- 
bly from the work of an older minstrel ; or Chaucer may have 
copied the old tale called the '< Marriage of Sir Gawain/ whidi 
is probably the corrupted fragment of a metrical romance. The 
apoloeue of << The Cock and the Fox," is to be found in the 
" Fables" of Marie of France, who seems to have lived in the 
reign of Henry III. of England 
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the PUgrims in the ^ Canterbury Tales/* their hu- 
mours, their features, and the very dress, as dis- 
tinctly as if I had supped with them at the Tabard* 
in Southwark. Yet even there, too, the figures of 
CShaucer are much more lively, and set in a better 
light ; which though I have not time to prove, yet 
I appsal to the reader, and am sure he will clear me 
fiom partiality .-*-The thoughts and words remain 
to be considered, in the comparison of the two 
poets, and I have saved myself one half of that la- 
Dour, by owning that Ovid lived when the Roman 
tongue was in its meridian ; Chaucer, in the dawn- 
ing of our language : therefore that part of the 
comparison stands not on an equal foot, any more 
than the diction of Ennius and Ovid, or of Chaucer 
and our present English. The words are given up, 
as a post not to be defended in our poet, because 
be wanted the modem art of fortifying. The 
thoughts remain to be considered ; and they are to 
be measured only by their propriety ; that is, as 
they flow more or less naturally from the persons 
described, on such and such occasions. The vulgar 
judges, which are nine parts in ten of all nations, 
who call conceits and jingles wit, who see Ovid full 
of them, and Chaucer altogether without them, will 
think me little less than mad, for preferring the 
EngUshman to the Roman. Yet, with their leave, 
1 must presume to say, that the things they admire 



* The Tabard was the inn whence Chaucer's pilgrims set forth 
on their joyous party to Canterbury^ and took its name from the 
sign, 8 herald*s coat, or tabard. 

It is much to the credit of British paintings that Mr Stothard^ 
of London, has been able to execute a picture, representing tliis 
celebrated groupe on their journey to Canterbury, with the genius 
and spirit of a master, and all the rigid attention to costume that 
could be expected by the most severe antiquary. 
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are only glittering trifles, and so fiur from being 
witty, that in a serious poem they are nauseous, be- 
cause they are unnatural Would any man, who is 
ready to die for love, describe his passion like Nar- 
cissus? Would he think of inopem me ccpiajecit, and 
a dozen more of such expressions, pour^ on the 
neck of one another, and signifying all the same 
thing ? If this were wit, was this a time to be wit- 
ty, when the poor wretch was in the agony of 
death ? This is just John Littlewit, in '^ Bartholo- 
mew Fair," who had a conceit (as he tells you) left 
him in his misery ; a miserable conceit. On these 
occasions the poet should endeavour to raise pity ; 
but, instead of this, Ovid is tickling you to laugh. 
Virgil never made use of such machines when he 
was moving you to commiserate the death of Di- 
do ; he would not destroy what he was building. 
Chaucer makes Arcite violent in his Iqve, and un- 
just in the pursuit of it ; yet, when he came to die^ 
he made him think more reasonably : he repents 
not of his love, for that had altered his character ; 
but acknowledges the injustice of his proceedings^ 
and resigns Emilia to Falamon. What would Ovid 
have done on this occasion ? He would certainly 
have made Arcite witty on his death-bed ; — he had 
complained he was farther off from possession, by 
being so near, and a thousand such boyisms, whidh 
Chaucer rejected as below the dignity of the sub- 
ject. They who think otherwise, would, by the 
same reason* prefer Luean and Ovid to Homer and 
Virgil, and Martial to all four of them. As for the 
turn of words, in which Ovid particularly excels all 
poets, they are sometimes a fault, and sometimes a 
beauty, as they are used properly or improperly ; 
but in strong passions always to be shunned, be- 
cause passions are serious, and will admit no play- 
ing. The French have a high value for them ; and, 
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I confess, they are often wfeari ^oie^ 
i^hen they are introduced wid: ^liftriiisn: : nic 
Chancer writ with vaare S3c6±rr. aai i:iLr»w?t 
nature more closehr than to ii«e tbs^i.^ I xsrrx -nna 
fiur, to the best of my kncnrkdse, bE-3^ sl rrronn 
judge betwixt the parties in ccvnrpeTrbocL zfX meA- 
dling with the design n<»' the cifroprMc: cc ii : 'w- 
cause the design was not tbro* :^i : EZii zzi "ok 
disposing of it they were cqu^l — I: Te:z:Eziih ttsa: I 
say something of Chacoer in p£r:icr.j£7. 

In the first place, as iie is the fsirbcr cc EiIj^^ 
poetry, so 1 hcid him in tJae sanir^ derrw ^' Teae- 
ration as the Grecians held Homer, or tbe Roroans 
Virgil. He is a perpetual fcwiritairj of ^joi beribtr : 
learned in all sdences : and, t2)erefore, Epesk^ pro- 
perly on all subjects. As be knew what Vj set. bo 
he knows also when to leave off: a cantiiienoe 
which is practised by few writers, and bcarcely hy 
any of the ancients, excepting Mrgii and Hoaraxx, 
One of our late great pjoets^ is sunk in hifc reputa- 
tion, because he could never fwpve any coaoeit 
which came in his way : but swepL like a dra^-net, 
great and small. There was plenty enough, but the 
dishes were ill sorted ; whole pyrairiids of SAveet- 
meats for boys and women, but little of solid ir^eat 
for men. All this proceeded not from any want of 
knowledge, but of judraient. Neither did he want 
that in discerning the beauties and faults of other 
poets, but only indulged himself in the luxury- of 
writing ; and perhaps loiew it was a £iult, but hoped 



* Dryden seems here to intimate some hankering after tJjose 
DaUlahs of composition^ as he elsewhere calls them, that consist- 
ed in turning and playing upon words. 

f The famous Cowley, whose metaphysical conceits had ad- 
ready, it would sccnj, begun to taruioh the brilliancy of his re- 
putation. 
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the reader would not find it For this reason, thoui^ 
he must always be thought a great poet^ he is no 
longer esteemed a good writer ; and tor ten impreii 
sions, which his works have had in so many sno* 
oessive years» yet at present a hundred books an 
scarely purchased once a twelvemonth ; fi>r9 as vaj 
last Lord Rochester said, though somewhat m 
&nely, ^ Not being of God, he could not stano." 
Chaucer followed nature every where, but wa 
never so bold to go beyond her ; and tiiere if i 
great difference of being poeta and nimis poeia, if 
we may believe Catullus, as much as betwixt a mo- 
dest behaviour and affectation. The verse of Chsih 
oer, I confess, is not harmonious to us ; but it k 
like the eloquence of one whom Tacitus ccmimend% 
it was auribus istius temporis accammodata. They 
who lived with him, and some time after him, 
thought it musical ; and it continues so, even in 
our judgment, if compared with the numbers d 
Lfidgate and Gower, his contemporaries : — tiiere n 
the rude sweetness of a Scotch tune in it, whidi is 
natural and pleasing, though not perfect. It is 
true, I cannot go so far as he* who published the 
last edition of him ; for he would make us believe 



* Thomas Speght's edition of Chancer was published in ISfl 
jBnd 1602. The preface contains the passage which Drjden i^ 
ludes to : '' And for his (Chaucer's) verses^ although^ in dimi 
places, they seem to us to stand of unequal measures^ yet askiU 
tul reader, who can scan them in their nature^ shall find it otlier- 
wise. And if a verse, here and there, fal out a syllable shorter or 
longer than another, I rather aret it to the negligence and rq» 
.of Adam Scrivener, (that I may speak as Chaucer doth,) than Do 
any unconnin^ or oversight in the author : For how ftarfbl hs 
was to have his works miswritten, or his verse misnoieaauredi Dijr 
appeare in the end of his fifth booke of ' Troylus and 
where he writeth thus : 
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the &ult is in our ears, and that there were really 
ten sjdlables in a verse where we find but nine ; 
but tliis opinion is not worth confuting ; it is so 
fooss and obyiouis an error, that common sense 
\which is a rule in every thing but matters of faith 
and revelation) must convince the reader, that 
equality of numbers, in every verse which we call 
beroic, was either not known, or not always prac- 
tised, in Chaucer's age. It were an easy matter to 
produce some thousands of his verses, which are 
lame for want of half a foot, and sometimes a whole 
<Hie^ and which no pronunciation can make other- 
wise. We can only say, that he lived in the infan- 
cy di our poetry, and that nothing is brought to 
perfection at the first. We must be children before 
we grow men. There was an Ennius, and in pro- 
cess of time a Lucilius, and a Lucretius, before Vir- 
fil and Horace ; even after Chaucer there was a 
penser, a Harrington, a Fairfax, before Waller and 



*' And for there is so great dirersitie, ' 
Jn English, and in writing of our tongue, 
So pray I God that none miswrite thee, 
Nc thee mismetre for defaut of tongue.'' 



»» 



By hig hasty and inconsiderate contradiction of honest Speght's 
panegyric, Dryden has exposed himself to be censured for pro- 
Bouacinff rashly upon a subject with which he was but imperfect- 
ly acquainted. The learned Tyrwhitt has supported Speght's 
fMisitioQ with equal pains and success, andplainly proves, that 
Ibe apparent inequahties of the rhyme of Chaucer, arise chiefly 
from the change in pronunciation since his time, particularly 
from a number of words being now pronounced as one syllable, 
which in those days were prolonged mto two, or as two syllables 
which were anciently three. These researches, in the words of 
Elliiy '< have proved what Drvden denied, viz. that Chaucer's 
versification, wherever his genume text is preserved, was uniform- 
ly correct, although the h^mony of his lines has, in many cases, 
been obliterated by the changes that have taken place in the 
mode of accenting our language."— 'S'pectmenf of the Early Eng* 
Ush Poets, Vol. I. p. 209. 
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Deiiham were in being ; and our numbers were in 
their nonage till these last appeared. I need saj 
little of his parentage, life, and fortunes ; they are 
to be found at large in all the editions of his worloL 
He was employed abroad, and favoured, by £dwaid 
III., Richard II., and Henry IV., and was poet, a 
I suppose, to all three of them.* In RicharcTi 
time, I doubt, he was a little dipt in the rebellion 
of the Commons ;f and being brother-in-law to 
John of Gaunt, it was no wonder if he followed tiie 
fortunes of that family ; and was well with Hemy 
IV. when he had deposed his predecessor. Neither 
is it to be admired, that Henry, who was a wise as 
well as a valiant prince, who claimed by succession, 
and was sensible that his title was not sound, but 
was rightfully in Mortimer, who had married the 
heir of York ; it was not to be admired, I say, if 
that great politician should be pleased to have tihe 
gresltest wit of those times in his interests, and to 
be the trumpet of his praises. Augustus had giren 
him the example, by the advice of Maecenas, who 
recommended VirgU and Horace to him ; whose 
praises helped to make him popular while he was 
alive, and after his death have made him precious 
to posterity. As for the religion of our poet, he 



* Chaucer was doubtless employed and trusted by Edward and 
by his grandson, and probably favoured by Henry IV., the sod 
of his original patron ; but If Dryden meant, that he held, during 
these reigns, the precise office of poet-laureat^ once enjoyed hj 
himself, it is difficult to suppose that any such had existence* 

t The rebellion of the Commons was that tuibult which took 
place under the management of John of Northampton^ commonlT 
called J'- ''{.I Cumbertown. Chaucer was forced to fly to Hollana» 
in cons^ '^^nce of havfvig some concern in that insurrection^ and 
on his r^ 'lie was 'SrrcSted and committed to the Tower. Ka- 
therine'H*' inford^ mistress, and at length wife» to John of Graunt* 
was sister 3f Philippa llouet^ wife of the poet. 
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seems to have some little bias towards the opinions 
of WicklifFe, after John of Gaunt his patron ; some- 
-what of which appears in the tale of " Pierce Plow- 
man ;"* yet I cannot blame him for inveighing so 
sharply against the vices of the clergy in his age : 
their, pride, their ambition, their pomp, their ava- 
rice, their worldly interest, deserved the lashes which 
,he gave them, both in that, and in most of his 
^ Canterbury Tales." Neither has his contemporary 
Boccace spared them : Yet both those poets lived 
in much esteem with good and holy men in orders ; 
for the scandal which is given by particular priests 
reflects not on the sacred function. Chaucer^s 
Monk, his Canon, and his Friar, took not from 
the character of his Gk)od Parson. A satirical 
poet is the check of the laymen on bad priests. 
We are only to take care, that we involve not the 
innocent with the guilty in the same condemna- 
tion. The good cannot be too much honoured, 
nor the bad too coarsely used ; for the corruption of 
the best becomes the worst. When a clergyman is 
whipped, his gown is first taken off, by which the 
dignity of his order is secured.f If he be wrong- 



t* f< xhe Ploughman's Tale" is now generally accounted spu- 
rious. In speaking of it, Dryden inadvertently confounds it with 
the work or Robert Langland, a secular priest, well known to col- 
lectors by the title of *' Pierce Plowman's Visions." Both poems 
conlain a bitter satire against the clergy ; but that which has been 
JGedsely ascribed to Chaucer, is expressly written in favour of 
Wickliffe's doctrine. Dryden probably was sufficiently ready to 
adopt any authority which seemed to count;enance severity against 
the churchmen,— -a subject upon which he always flies into de- 
clamation. 

f This ceremony .having been only partially per aed when 
Samuel Johnson, the author of Juh' n, v as thur ' miniously 
punished, it was found that the degradation was in ^)lete, and 
thus he saved his benefice. 
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fully accused, he has his action of dander ; and it 
is at the poet's peril if he transgress the law. But 
they will tell us, that all kind of satire, though ne» 
ver so well deserved by particular priests^ yet bringi 
the whole order into contempt. Is then the peer- 
age of England any thing dishonomed when a peer 
suffers for his treason ? If he libelled, or any ww 
defamed, he has his scandalum magnatum to punia 
the offender. They who use this kind of ai^umen^ 
seem to be conscious to themselves of somewlut 
which has deserved the poet's lash, and are lea 
concerned for their public capacity than ibr their 
private ; at least there is pride at the bottom of 
their reasoning. If the faults of men in orders are 
only to be judged among themselves, thev are all in 
some sort parties ; for, since they say the honour 
of their order is concerned in every member of it, 
how can we be sure that they will be impartid 
judges ? How far I may be allowed to speak my 
opinion in this case, I know not ; but I am sure a 
dispute of this nature caused mischief in abun- 
dance betwixt a king of England and an ardi- 
bishop of Canterbury ;* one standing up for the 
laws of his land, and the other for the honour, as 
he called it, of God's church ; whidi ended in the 
murder of the prelate, and in the whipping of his 
majesty from post to pillar for his penance. The 
learned and ingenious Dr Drake f has saved me the 
labour of inquiring into the esteem and reverence 
which the priests have had of old ; and I would n- 



* It 18 almost unnecessary to mentioo their naineaf Henry 
the Second and Thomas a Becket. 

t Dr James Drake wrote, in answer to Collier, a work calledi 
" The Ancient and Modem Stage Surveyed, or Mr Collier's View 
of the Immorality and Profaneness of the Stage set in a true light" 
8vo, 1699, p. 348—355. 
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ther extend than diminish any part of it ; yet I 
must needs say, that when a pnest provokes me 
without any occasion givei> him, I have no reason, 
unless it be the charity of a Christian, to forgive 
him : prior kesit is justification sufficient in the ci- 
vil law. If I answer him in his own language, self- 
defence, I am sure, must be allowed me ; and if I 
carry it &rther, even to a sharp recrimination, some- 
what may be indulged to human frailty. Yet my 
resentment has not wrought so far, but that I have 
followed Chaucer in his character of a holy man, 
and have enlarged on that subject with some plea- 
' sure ; reserving to myself the right, if I shall think 
fit hereafter, to describe another sort of priests, such 
as are more easily to be found than the Good Far- 
son ; such as have given the last blow to Christiani- 
ty in this age, by a practice so contrary to their 
. doctrine. But this will keep cold till another time. 
In the mean while, I take up Chaucer where I left 
him. 

He must have been a man of a most wonderful 
comprehensive nature, because, as it has been truly 
observed of him, he has taken into the compass of 
his " Canterbury Tales" the various manners and 
humours (as we now call them) of the whole Eng- 
lish nation, in his age. Not a single character has 
escaped him. All his pilgrims are severally distin- 
guisned from each other ; and not only in their in- 
' dinations, but in their very physiognomies and per- 
sons. Baptista Porta* could not have described 
their natures better, than by the marks which the 
poet gives them. The matter and manner of their 
tales, and of their telling, are so suited to their dif- 



* The famous Italian physiognomist. 
vol.. XI. P 
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ferent educations, humours, and callings, that each 
of them would be improper in any other mouth. 
Even the grave and serious characters are distin- 
guished by their several sorts of gravity : their dis- 
courses are such as belong to their age, their call- 
ing, and their breeding ; such as are becoming of 
them, and of them only. Some of his persons are 
vicious, and some virtuous ; some are unlearned, or 
(as Chaucer calls them) lewd, and some are learned 
Even the ribaldry of the low characters is different; 
the Reeve, the Miller, and the Cook, are several 
men, and distinguished from each other as much as 
the mincing Lady Prioress, and the broad-speaking 
gap-toothed,* Wife of Bath. But enough of this; 
there is such a variety of game springing up before 
me, that I am distracted in my choice, and kndW' 
not which to follow. It is sufficient to say, accord- 
ing to the proverb, that here is Good's plenty. We 
have our forefathers and great-grand-dames aU he- 
fore us, as they were in Chaucer's days ; their gene- 
ral characters are still remaining in mankind, atid 
even in England, though they are called by oth«r 
names than those of monks, and friars, and canons, 
and lady-abbesses, and nuns ; for mankind is ever 
the same, and nothing lost out of nature, though 
every thing is altered. May I have leave to do 
myself the justice, (since my enemies will do me 
none,f and are so far from granting me to be a 
good poet, that they will not allow me so much as 



* Gat^ooihed, according to Chaucer ; meaning nothing more 
than goat'tooihedf which, applied to such a character, has an ob- 
vious meaning. The commentators^ however, chose to read gop- 
tooihed^ as of more easy explanation. 

t Alluding here, as elsewhere in the preface, to Jeremy Collier 
and Luke Milbourne, who had assailed not only his writings, but 
his moral character, with great severity. 
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to be a Christian, or a moral man,) may I have 
leave, I say, to inform my reader, that I have con- 
fined my choice to such tales of Chaucer as savour 
nothing of immodesty. If I had desired more to 
please than to instruct, the Reeve, the Miller, the 
Shipman^ the Merchant, the Sumner, and, above 
all, the Wife of Bath, in the prologue to her tale, 
would have procured me as nxany friends and read- 
ers, as there are beaux and ladies of pleasure in the 
town. But I will no more offend against good 
manners. I am sensible,, as I ought to be, of the 
scandal I have given by my loose writings ; and 
make what reparation I am able, by this public ac- 
knowledgment. If any thing of this nature, or of 
J)rofaneness, be crept into these poems, I am so far 
rom defending it, that I disown it, totum hoc indie- 
turn volo. Chaucer makes another manner of apo- 
logy for his broad speaking, and Boccace makes the 
like ; but I will follow neither of them. Our coun- 
tryman, in the end of his characters, before the 
" Canterbury Tales,"* thus excuses the ribaldry, 
which is very gross in many of his novels : 

But firste, I praie you of your curtesie. 

That ye ne arette it not my vilanie^ 

Though that I plainly speke in this matere. 

To teilen you hir wordes^ and hir chere : 

Ne though I speke hir wordes proprely^ 

For this ye knowen al so well as I^ 

Who so shall telle a tale after a man, 

He moste reherse as neighe as ever he can : 

£verich word, if it be in his charge^ 

All speke he, never so rudely and so large : 

Or elles he moste teilen his tale untrewe, 

Or feinen thinges, or finden wordes newe : 

He may not spare, although he were his brother. 

He mbste as wel sayn o word as an other. 

Crist spake himself ful brode in holy writ. 

And wel ye wote no vilanie is it, 
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Eke Plato sayeth, who so can him rede* 
The wordes moste ben cosin to the dede. 

Yet if a man should bave inquired of Boccace or 
of Chaucer^ what need they had of introdudng 
such characters, where obscene words were proper 
in their mouths, but very indecent to be heardC I 
know not what answer they could have made; for 
that reason, such tale shall be left untold by me 
You have here a specimen of Chaucer^s languagie^ 
which is so obsolete, that his sense is scarce to be 
understood ; and you have likewise more than one 
example of his unequal numbers, which were men- 
tioned before. Yet many of his verses consist irf 
ten syllables, and the words not much behind our 
present English ; as for example, these two lines, 
in the description of the carpenter's young wife : . 

Winsing she was, as is a jolly colt, 
LoDg as a mast, and upright as a bolt. 

I have almost done with Chaucer, when I have 
answered some objections relating to my presoit 
work. I find some people are offended that I have 
turned these tales into modem English ; because 
they think them unworthy of my pains, and look 
on Chaucer as a dry, old-fashioned wit, not worthy 
reviving. I have often heard the late Earl of Lei- 
cester* say, that Mr Cowley himself was of that 
opinion ; who, having read him over at my lord's 
request, declared he had no taste of him. I dare 
not advance my opinion against the judgment of 
so great an author ; but I think it fair, however, to 
leave the decision to the public. Mr Cowley was 
too modest to set up for a dictator; and being 



* To whom '* Don Sebastian" is dedicated. See Vol VII. 
page 281 . He died in 1696-7. 

8 
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shocked perhaps with his old style, never examined 
into the depth of his good sense. Chaucer, I con- 
fess, is a rough diamond, and must first be polish- 
ed, ere he shines. I deny not likewise, that, living 
in our early days of poetry, he writes not always of 
a piece ; but sometimes mhigles trivial things with 
those of greater moment Sometimes also, though 
not often, he runs riot, like Ovid, and knows not 
when he has ^aid enough. But there are more great 
wits beside Chaucer, whose fault is their excess of 
conceits, and those ill sorted. An author is not to 
write all he can, but only all he ought. Having 
observed this redundancy in Chaucer, {as it is an 
easy matter for a man of ordinary parts to find a 
fault in one of greater,) I have not tied myself to a 
literal translation ; but have often omitted what I 
judged unnecessary, or not of dignity enough to 
appear in the company of better thoughts. I have 
presumed farther, in some places, and added some- 
what of my own where I thought my author was 
deficient, and had not given his thoughts their true 
lustre, for want of words in the beginning of our 
language. And to this I was the more embolden-* 
ed, because (if I may be permitted to say it of my- 
self) I found I had a soul congenial to his, and that 
I had been conversant in the same studies. An- 
other poet, in another age, may take the same liber- 
ty with my writings ; if at least they live long 
enough to deserve correction. It was also neces- 
sary sometimes to restore the sense of Chaucer, 
which was lost or mangled in the errors of the 
press. Let this example sufiice at present : in the 
story of Falamon and Arcite, where the temple of 
Diana is described, you find these verses, in all the 
editions of our author : 

Ther saw I Dane vturned til a tree, 

I mene not hire the goddesse Diane, 

But Venui daughter, which that hight Dane ; 
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which, after a little consideration, I knew was to be 
reformed into this sense,— that Daphne, the daugh- 
ter of Peneus, was turned into a tree.* I durst not 
make thus bold with Ovid, lest some Aiture Mil- 
bourne should arise, and say, I varied from my au- 
thor, because I understood him not. 

But there are other judges, who think I ought 
not to have translated Chaucer into English, out of 
a quite contrary notion : they suppose there is a 
certain veneration due to his old language; and 
that it is little less than profanation and saeril^ 
to alter it. They are farth&r of opinion, that some- 
what of his good sense will suffer in this transfu- 
sion, and much of the beauty of his thoughts will 
infallibly be lost, which appear with more grace in 
their old habit. Of this opinion was that' exedUent 
person, whom I mentioned, the late Earl of Lei- 
cester, who valued Chaucer as mudi as Mr Cowley 
despised him. My lord dissuaded me from this at- 
tempt, (for I was thinking of it some years before 
his death,) and his authority prevailed so far with 
me, as to defer my undertaking while he lived, in 
deference to him : yet my reason was not convinced 
with what he urged against it. If the first end of 
>a writer be to be understood, then, as his language 
grows obsolete, his thoughts must grow obscure : 

Multa renascenturt guajam ceddere; cadetUque 
Qua nunc sunt in honore vocabula^ si volet ustUf 
Qtiem penes arUtrium est etjus et norma loquendi. 

When an ancient word, for its sound and fiignifican- 
cy, deserves to be revived, I have that reasonable ve- 
neration for antiquity to restore it. All beyond this is 
superstition. Words are not like landmarks, sosacred 

* This literal error was corrected by Tyrwhitt, from the bet- 
ter MSS. of Chaucer, being, in fact^ not a blunder of the poeti 
but of the press. 
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as never lobe 
even statotes ave 

son ceases for whadi lhe«~ vta? ffliKaAi . Jk» 
oth er pait of the mrgawoasL — tJae ks ^3iBiisii& ^viL 
lose of tiieir original faeanty snr iik- ixmpcatuK s 
words, — in the fint plaoe. act ODhr lairar ^eaxBr:. 
but their being is lost, vfcov lke«~ are 3K) iiiQ2>erim- 
derstoody which is the ^m^v u isi cwc. I ^mn ttuc 
something must be lost in all maafalu fflmL i^iai i&, 
in all translatiiHis; bat ibe s^ik ^vnll renami. -viii!^ 
would odierwise be lost^ or sx Jsaet be nuDmec. 
wh«i it is scarce intfUigiWp, aari dot nnriB sasv. 
How few are there, who cat raA OBnHyT-, k» w 
to understand him peribcdr ? Ajad if ini ytgEB O J v^ 
then with less profit, and bo pleasore. Ix js nor 
for the use of some c4d Saxon fiiezidfi, tbact I ba:ve 
taken these pouns with him : kt tfaem Degieci tcj 
version, because the^r have no need of it. I soade 
it for then: sakes, who understand sense aod poecnr 
as well as thejr, when that poetnr and sefise » yixt 
into words which thej understand. I wiS go ikr* 
ther, and dare to add, that wheat beauties I lobe m 
some places, I give to others which had tibem iiot 
originally : but in this I may be partial to my^dz 
let the reader judge, and I subout to bis decaoooL 
Yet I think I have just oocanon to oompkm ol' 
them, who, because theyunderstand Chaucer, would 
deprive the greater part of thdr countrymen of the 
same advantage, and hoard him up, as misers do 
their grandam gold, only to look on it themselves, 
and hinder others from making use of it. In suit, 
I seriously protest, that no man ever had, or can 
have, a greater veneration for Chaucer than my- 
self. I have translated some part of his works, only 
that I might perpetuate his memory, or at least re- 
fresh it, amongst my countrymen. If I have alter- 
ed him any where for the better, I must at the 
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same time acknowledge, that I could have done 
nothing without him. Facile est intentis addere is 
no great commendation ; and I am not so vain to 
think I have deserved a greater. I will conclude 
what I have to say of him singly, with this one 
remark : A lady of my acquaintance, who keeps a 
kind of correspondence with some authors of the 
fair sex in France, has been informed by them, that 
Mademoiselle de Scuderi, who is as old as Sibyl, 
and inspired like her by the same god of poetry, is at 
this time translating Chaucer into modem French.* 
From which I gather, that he has been formerly 
translated into the old Frov(en9al; for how she 
should come to understand old English, I know 
not. But the matter of fact being true, it makes 
me think that there is something in it like fatality ; 
that, after certain periods of time, the fame and 
memory of great wits should be renewed, as Chau- 
cer is both in France and England. If this be 
wholly chance, it is extraordinary ; and I dare not 
call it more, for fear of being taxed with supersti- 
tion. 

Boccace comes last to be considered, who^ living 
in the same age with Chaucer, had the same ge« 
nius, and followed the same studies. Both writ no- 
vels, and each of them cultivated his mother ton^e. 
But the greatest resemblance of our two moaem 
authors being in their familiar style, and pleasing 
way of relating comical adventures, I may pass it 



* This lady lived to the age of ninety-four. Her huge romancei^ 
*' Artamenes, Clelia^ and Cleopatra/' were in my childhood still 
read in some old-fashioned Scottish families, though now. abso- 
lutely forgotten^ and in no chance of being revived. Mademoi- 
selle de Scuderi died about eighteen months after this discourse 
was written. There is no reason to think she was seriously eii- 
gaged in translating Chaucer, whose works certainly never ex- 
isted in the old Proven9al or Norman-French^ into which last 
they were more likely to have been translated. 
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over, because I have translated nothing from Boc« 
cace of that nature. In the serious part of poetry, 
the advantage is wholly on Chaucer's siae ; for 
though the Englishman has borrowed many tales 
from the Italian, yet it appears, that those of Boc- 
cace were not generally of his own making, but 
taken from authors of former ages, and by him only 
modelled ; so that what there was of invention, in 
either of them, may be judged equal. But Chau- 
cer has refined on Boccace, and has mended the 
stories, which he has borrowed, in his way of tell- 
ing ; though prose allows more liberty of thought, 
and the expression is more easy when unconfined 
by numbers. Our countryman carries weight, and 
yet wins the race at disadvantage. I desire not the 
reader should take my word ; and, therefore, I will 
set two of their discourses, on the same subject, in 
the same light, for every man to judge betwixt 
them. I translated Chaucer first, and, amongst the 
rest, pitched on the " Wife of Bath's Tale ;" not 
daring, as I have said, to adventure on her prologue, 
because it is too licentious.* There Chaucer intro- 
duces an old woman, of mean parentage, whom a 
youthful knight, of noble blood, was forced to mar- 
ry, and consequently loathed her. The crone, be- 
ing in bed with him, on the wedding-night, and 
finding his aversion, endeavours to win his affec- 
tion by reason, and speaks a good word for herself, 
(as who could blame her ?) in hope to mollify the 
sullen bridegroom. She takes her topics from the 
benefits of poverty, the advantages of old age and 
ugliness, the vanity of youth, and the silly pride of 
ancestry and titles, without inherent virtue, which 



* Pope, however, modernized this prologue^ and, it is said, 
some of Chaucer's looser tales, though the latter were published 
under. the name of Betterton. Malone, vol. iv. p. 631. 
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is the true nobility. When I had dosed Chaucer, 
I returned to Ovid, and translated some more of 
his fables ; and» by this time, had so far forgotten 
the " Wife of Bath's Tale," that, when I took up 
Boccace, unawares I fell on the same argument, 
of preferring virtue to nobility of blood and titles, 
in the story of Sigismunda ; which I had certainly 
avoided, for the resemblance of the two discourses, 
if my memory had not faUed me. Let the reader 
weigh them both ; and, if he thinks me partial to 
Chaucer, it is in him to right Boccace. 

I prefer, in our countryman, far above all bis 
other stories, the noble poem of " Palamon and Ar- 
cite," which is of the epic kind, and perhaps not 
much inferior to the Ilias, or the iBneis. The story 
is more pleasing than either of them, the manners 
as perfect, the diction as poetical, the learning as 
deep and various, and the disposition full as artful, 
only it includes a greater length of time, as taking 
up seven years at least : but Aristotle has left un- 
decided the duration of the action, which yet is 
easily reduced into the compass of a year, by a nar- 
ration of what preceded the return of Palamon to 
Athens. I had thought, for the honour of our na- 
tion, and more particularly for his, whose laurel, 
though unworthy, I have worn after him, that this 
story was of English growth, and Chaucer's own : 
but I was undeceived by Boccace; for, casually 
looking on the end of his seventh Giornata, I found 
Dioneo (under which name he shadows himself,) 
and Fiametta, (who represents his mistress, the na- 
tural daughter of Robert, King of Naples,) of whom 
these words are spoken : — " Dioneo e Fiametta 
gran pexza Eantarono insieme d'Arcita, e di Pak- 
mone r by which it appears, that this story was 
written before the time of Boccace ; but the name 
of its author being wholly lost, Chaucer is now be- 
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come an original ; and I question not but the poem 
has received many beauties, by passing through his 
noble hands.* Besides this tale, there is another 
of his own invention, after the manner of the Pro- 
ven9als, called " The Flower and the Leaf," with 
which I was so particularly pleased, both for the 
invention and the moral, that I cannot hinder my- 
self from recommending it to the reader. 
• As a corollary to this preface, in which I have 
done justice to others, I owe somewhat to myself; 
not that I think it worth my time to enter the lists 
with one Mil bourne, and one Blackmore, but barely 
to take notice, that such men there are, who have 
written scurrilously against me, without any pro- 
vocation. Milbourne, who is in orders, pretends, 
amongst the rest, this quarrel to me, that I have 
fallen foul on priesthood ; if I have, I am only to 
ask pardon of good priests, and am afraid his part 
of the reparation will come to little.f Let him be 
satisfied, that he shall not be able to force himself 
upon me for an adversary. I contemn him too 
much to enter into competition with him. His own 
translations of Virgil have answered his criticisms 
on mine. If, as they say, he has declared in print, 
he prefers the version of Ogilby to mine, the world 
has made him the same compliment ; for it is 
agreed, on all hands, that he writes even below 



* The allusion^ in Boccace, was probably to his own poetn, the 
^ Theseida," a work so scarce^ as almost never to have been heard 
off until it was described by Tyrwhitt, in his Essay concerning 
the Originals whence Chaucer drew his tales. It contains the 
whole story of Palatnon and Arcite. But the tale itself was more 
ancient than the days of Boccace. 

f There seems to have been something questionable in Mil- 
bourne's character. Dryden, a little lower down^ hints, that he 
lost his living, for writing a libel upon his parishioners. 
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Ogilby. That, you will say, is not easily to be 
done ; but what cannot Milboume bring about ? I 
am satisfied, however, that, while he and I live to- 
gether, I shall not be thought the worst poet of the 
age. It looks, as if I had desired him, underhand, 
to write so ill against me ; but, upon my honest 
word, I have not bribed him to do me this service, 
and am wholly guiltless of his pamphlet. It is 
true, I should be glad if I could persuade him to 
continue his good offices, and write such another 
critique on any thing of mine ; for I find, by expe- 
rience, he has a great stroke with the reader, whai 
he condemns any of my poems, to make the world 
have a better opinion of them. He has taken some 
pains with my poetry ; but nobody will be persua- 
ded to take the same with his. If I had taken to 
the church, as he afiirms, but which was never in 
my thoughts, I should have had more sense, if not 
more grace, than to have turned myself out of my 
benefice, by writing libels on my parishioners. BvA 
his account of my manners, and my principles, is 
of a piece with his cavils and his poetry ; and so I 
have done with him for ever. 

As for the City Bard, or Ejnight IHiysidan, I 
hear his quarrel to me is, that I was the author of 
" Absalom and Achitophel," which, he thinks, is a 
little hard on his fanatic patrons in London. 

But I will ^ea\ the more civilly with his two> 
poems, because nothing ill is to be spoken of the 
dead ; and, therefore, peace be to the manes of his 
" Arthurs."* I will only say, that it was not for thiff 



* " Prince Arthur," and " King Arthur," two works, facetioiulj 
entitled epic poems, published in 1695 and 1697. In thepre&oe 
to the first, occurred the following severe attack upon I^den, 
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noble knight that I drew the plan of an epic poem 
on King Arthur, in my preface to the translation of 
Juvenal. The guardian angels of kingdoms were 
machines too ponderous for him to manage ; and 
therefore he rejected them, as Dares did the whurl- 
bats of Eryx, when they were thrown before him 
by Entellus : yet from that preface, he plainly 



ifbich is inserted by Mr Malone as illustrative of the passage In 
the text. 

'^ Some. of these poets^ to excuse their guilty allege for them- 
selves, that the degeneracy of the age makes their lewd way of 
writing necessary. They pretend^ the auditors will not be pleased^ 
unless they are thus entertained from the stage ; and to please, 
they say^ is the chief business of the poet. But this is by no 
jneans a just apology. It is not true> as was said before, that the 
poet'a chief business is to please : his chief business is to instruct, 
to make mankind wisar and better ; and, in order to this, his care 
•hould be to please and entertain the audience, with all the wit and 
art he is master of. Aristotle and Horace, and all their critics 
and commentators, all men of wit and sense, agree, that this is the 
end of poetry. But they say, it is their profession to write for the 
stage : and Uiat poets must starve, if they will not, in this way, 
hmnour the audience ; the theatre will be as unfrequented as the 
churches, and the poet and the parson equally neglected. Let the 
poet> then, abandon his profession, and take up some honesty law« 
fbl, calling ; where, joimng industry to his great wit, he may soon 
set above the complaints of poverty, so common among these 
ugenious men, and lie under no necessity of prostituting his wit, 
to any such vile purposes as are here censured. This will be a 
coarse of life more profitable and honourable to himself, and more 
useful to others. And there are, among these writers, some, who 
ikink they might have risen to the highest dignities f in other pro* 
fieeumSf had they employed their rvii in those tvat/s. It is a mighty 
dishonour and reproach to any man that is capable of being use* 
fid to the world, in any liberal and virtuous profession, to lavish 
fmi his life and ndt, in propagating vice and corruption of manners^ 
and in battering, from tne stage, the strongest entrenchments, 
and best works, of religion and virtue. Whoever makes this his 
choice, when the other was in his power, may he go off the stage 
tinpitied, complaining of neglect and poverty f the just punishments 
•f%i9 irreligion andfoUy.** 
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took his hint ; for he began immediately upon the 
story, though he had the baseness not to acknow- 
ledge his benefactor, but, instead of it, to traduce 
me in a libel. 

I shall say the less of Mr Collier, because in 
many things he has taxed me justly ; and I have 
pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expressions of 
mine, which can be truly argued of obscenity, pro- 
faneness, or immorality, and retract them. If he 
be my enemy, let him triumph ; if he be my fnend, 
as I have given him no personal occasion to be 
otherwise, he will be glad of my rq>entance. It 
becomes me not to draw my pen in the defence of 
a bad cause, when I have so often drawn it for a 
good one. Yet it were not difficult to prove, that, 
in many places, he has perverted my meaning by 
his glosses, and interpreted my words into blasphe- 
my and bawdry, of which they were not guilty ; 
besides, that he is too much given to horse-play in 
his raillery, and comes to battle like a dictator from 
the plough. I will not say, " the zeal of God's 
house has eaten him up ;" but I am sure it has de- 
voured some part of his good manners and civility. 
It might also be doubted, whether it were altoge- 
ther zeal which prompted him to this rough man- 
ner of proceeding ; perhaps, it became not one of 
his function to rake into the rubbish of ancient and 
modern plays : a divine might have endployed his 
pains to better purpose, than in the nastuiess of 
Plautus and Aristophanes, whose examples, as th^. 
excuse not me, so it might be possibly supposea, 
that he read them not without some pleasuiei 
They, who have written commentaries on those 
poets, or on Horace, Juvenal, and Martial, have ex- 
plained some vices, which, without their interpreta- 
tion, had been unknown to modern times. Neither 
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has he judged impartially betwixt the former age 
and us. There is more bawdry in one play of 
Fletcher's, called " The Custom of the Country," 
than in all ours together.* Yet this has been often 
acted on the stage, in my remembrance.- Are the 
times so much more reformed now, than they were 
jfive-and-twenty years ago ? If they are, I congra- 
tulate the amendment of our morals. But I am 
not to prejudice the cause of my fellow poets, though 
labandon my own defence : they have some of them 
' answered for themselves ; and neither they nor I 
can think Mr Collier so formidable an enemy, that 
we should shun him. He has lost ground, at the 
latter end of the day, by pursuing his point too far, 
like the Prince of Conde, at the battle of Senneph :f 
from immoral plays, to no plays, ah abusu ad ustim, 
non valet consequential But, being a party, I am 
not to erect myself into a judge. As for the rest 
of those who have written against me, they are 
such scoundrels, that they deserve not the least 



* This play is bad enough^ yet the assertion seems a strong one. 
There can be little pleasure, however^ in weighing filth against 
filth, so the point may be left undecided. 

f There is an account of this desperate action, in the Me- 
'moirs of Captain Carleton. The Confederate Army were upon 
their march when the Prince of Conde suddenly attacked their 
rear, which he totally routed, and then led his forces between 
the second line of the Confederates, and their line of baggage, 
to compel them to a general action. But the plunder of the bag- 
gage occasioned so much delay, that the van of the Prince of 
Orange's army had time to rejoin the centre ; and, though the 
French maintained the action with great vigour, they were, in 
the end, compelled to leave the Confederates in possession of the 
field of battle. This battle was fought 11th August, 1674*. 
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notice to be taken of them. Blaekmore and Mil- 
bourne are only distinguished firom the crowd, by 
being remembered to uieir infamy : 



'Demetrit tequey TigdU, 



Discipulorum inter jubeo plorare caihedras. 
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'< The Knight's Tale,** whether we consider Chaucer's original 
poem, or the spirited and animated version of Dryden^ is one of 
the finest pieces of composition in bur language. We have treat- 
ed of its merits so amply in the general criticism on Dryden's 
poetry, that little remams here save to trace the antiquity of the 
fable. 

The history of TheseUs^ as» indeed, it is a sort of legend of 
knight-errantry, was an early favourite during the middle ages. 
It is probable, that the anecdote of Palamon and Arcite was 
early engrafted upon the story of the siege of Thebes. But the 
original from which Chaucer appears to have immediately derived 
Iiis materials, is the '^ Tesei Je" of Boccacio, an epic poem, com« 
posed in oUava rima^ of which Tyrwhitt has given an analysis* 
The work of Chaucer cannot, however, properly be termed a 
translation ; on the contrary, the tale has acquired its most beau* 
tiful passages under the hand of the English bard. He abridged 
the prolix, and enlarged the poetical, parts of the work ; com- 
pressed the whole into one concise and interesting tale ; and left 
us an example of a beautiful heroic poem, if a work is entitled to 
that name which consists only of two thousand lines. 

Iliis romantic legend is, by Chaucer, with great propriety, put 
infto the mouth of the Knight, a distinguished character among 
the Pilgrims ; who, in their journey to the shrine of St Thomas 
at Canterbury, had agreed to beguile the way by telling each a 
tale in turn. Hence the second title of «' The Knight's Tale." 
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W^kh ^onifr mMit ^ tta t 
4Jldij»ve»9r4oub1fi)l minVirgt] yen : 

Of Jnept wng faett^y fill fi 

• Voudisafe, jillvistrious pn ti0, tp < 

'^ lisdy Mtary IKosMrMlt «e«0Bd4i9& •f tiie Duke of Ornipiidy 
to whom she was married in 1685* She was 49oe«A ^uglitor tf 
Henry^ firbt Duke of Beaufort. • 
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If Chaucer by the best idea wrought. 
And poets can divine each other's thought. 
The fairest nymph before his eyes he set. 
And then the fairest was Plantagenet ;• 
Who three contending princes made her prize, 
And ruled the rival nations with her eyes ; 
Who left immortal trophies of her fame. 
And to the noblest order gave the name. 

Like her, of equal kindred"to the throne. 
You keep her conquests, and extend your own: 
As when the stars in their ethereal race, ^ 

At length have roll'd around the liquid space, v 
At certain periods they resume their place, J 
From the same point of heaven their course advano^ 
And move in measures of their former dance ; 
Thus, after length of ages, she returns, 
Restored in you, and the same place adorns ; 
Or you perform her office in the sphere. 
Born of her blood, and make a new platonic year.f 



* The first patrooess of' Chaucer wu Blanche, first wife ^ 
John, Duke oi Gaunt, whose death he has celebrated in tbe 
'• Soke of the Duchesae." She was the aecond daughter o( Hea- 
ry, Duke of Lancaster, graudaon of Edmund, eurnamcd Crouch- 
back, brother of Edward I, Butldonot knowbowtlieDudieti 
of Ormond could be aaid to be " born of her blood," since sbe 
was deacendedof John of Gaiut, by his tbird, not his first wife. 
Dryden, however, might not know, or might diiregaid, these mi- 
nutife of genealogy. 

-{■ John of Gaunt had by hia mistreaa, CBtfaarine Rouetj wbom 
be afterwards naarried, three sons and a daughtw, who were legi- 
timated by act of parliament. John de Beaufort, the eldest of 
these, was created £arl of Someraet, and from him the ducal &- 
mily of Beaufort are lineally descended. The patent of the fint 
duke, the father of this Ducbesa of Ormond, bean to be, incooai- 
deration of hia services, and of bis most doUb deicent from King 
Edward III., by John de Beaufort, eldenwn of John of Giiii><> 
^y hit third BUrriage. 
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O true Plantagenet, O race divine, 
(For beauty still is fatal to the line,) 
Had Chaucer liVed that angel-face to view. 
Sure he had drawn his Emily from you ; 
Or had you lived to judge the doubtful right. 
Your noble Pal^mon had been the knight ; / 
And conquering Theseus from his side had sent - 
Your generous lord, to guide the Theban govern- 
ment. 
Time shall accomplish that; and I shall see 
A Palamon in him, in you an Emily. 
Already have the Fates your path prepared. 
And sure presage your future sway declared : 
When westward, like the sun, you took your way, 
And from benighted Britain bore the day. 
Blue Triton gave the signal from the shore. 
The ready Nereids heard, and swam before 
To smooth the seas ; a soft Etesian gale 
But just inspired, and gently swelPd the sail : 
Portunus took his turn, whose dmple hand* ^ 
Heaved up the lighten'd keel, and sunk the sand, > 
And stcier'd the sacred vessel safe to land. I 

The land, if not restrained, had met your way, 
Projected out a neck, and jutted to the sea.f 
Hiberhia,' prostrate at your feet, adored. 
In you, the pledge of her expected lord ; 



.Ao 



* Our author remembered his master Virgil : 

Et Pater ipte^ manu magndy Portunus euntem 
Jmpulit, MufZlBOSy LUf. V. 

f Our author is guilty of the same extravagant idea in the 
** Astrea Redux :" 

It is no longer motion cheats your view ; 
As you meet it, ,the land^appiqacheth yofu. 

For which he is deservedly censured by Dr Johnson. 
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Due to her isle, a veiierable dame ; 

His father and hi^ gnkndsire known to jGmM ; 

Awed by that house, accustom'd to commatid^ 

The sturdy kem» ift due subjection rtand. 

Nor hdtat th# reins in any foreign haind. 

At your HpfnrOach, they crowdra to the port ; 

And sdurtiely landed, you create a court : 

As Ormond's harbinger* to you they run^ 

For Venus is the promise of the sun. 

The waste of eivil wars, theit towns destroy'df 

Pales unhonoufd, Ceres unemploy'd. 

Were all forgot ; and one triumphant dAy 

Wip^ all the tears of three campaigns away.f 

Blood, rapities, massacres, were cneaply bougb^ 

So mighty recompenoe your beauty brongfat. 

As when the dove returning bore the mark 

Of earth restored to the long-labouring ark. 

The relics df mankind, secure of rest, 

Oped every wi3nrdow to receive the guest. 

And the fak bearer of the message bless'd. 

do^ when you came, With kmd repeated criesi 

l^he nation took ati otnen fhmi your eyesi 

And God advanced his minbow in the sides, 

To sign inviolable peace restored ; 

The samts, with solemn shouts, prodaini'd tbe tiMr 

accord. 
When at your second coming you appear, 
(For i foretel that millenary year,) 
The sharpened sh&re shall vex the scnl no more. 
But earth unbidden shall produce her store ; 
The land shall laugh^ the cirding ocean smile. 
And heaven's indulgence bless the hoLy isle. 



* The Duchesg of Ornidttd MTetA to Ireland m totumn 169T> 
according to Mr Malonci and was followed by the DjdoB. 
t Alluding to the wars of the ^evblution in Ireland. 
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Heaven^ from all ages^ has reserved for you 
That happy dime, whidi vencmi nev^ knew ; 
Or if it had been there^ your eyes alone 
Have powtt to chase all poison but thdr own. 

Now in this itit^vid^ which £ite has cast 
Betwixt your future glories and your past^ 
^his pause of poWer^ 'tis Ireland's hour to mourn } 
While England celebrates your safe return^ 
By which you seem the seasons to comraandi 
.Ajid bring our summers back to their forsaken land. 

The vanquish'd isle our leisure must attend^ 
Till the &ir blessing we vouchsafo to send ; 
Nor can we spare you long, though <^en we may i 

lend* 

The dove was twice employ'd abroad» before 
The world was dried, and she returned no more. 

Nor dare we trust so soft a messei^er. 
New from her sickness,* to that noHhem «ir ; 
Rest here a while yottr lustre to rtotore^ 
That they may see yoo^ as you shone before ; 
For yet, the eclipse ncft wholly past, you wade 
Through some remains, and dimneM of a shade. 

A subject in his prince may daim a rights 
l^or suffer him with strength impair'd to fight ; 
Tin force returns, his ardour we restrain, 
And curb his warlike wish to cross the main. 

Now past the danger, let the leam'd begin 
The inqilhy, where disease could enter in ; 
rlow those malignant atoms forced their way ; 
What in the faultless frame they found to make tlieir 

prey. 
Where every element was weigh'd so well, 1 
That heaven alone, who mix'd the mass, could tell > 
Which of the four ingredients could rebe^l ; j 



* She seems to have just recovered from a fever. 
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And where, imprisoned in so sweet a 

A soul might well be pleased to pass an age. 

And yet the fine materials made it weak ; 
Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break ; 
Even to your breast the sickness durst aspire. 
And, forced from that fair temple to* retiie^ 
Profanely set the holy place on fire. 
In vain your lord, like young Vespasian, moum'd,* 
When the fierce fiames the sanctuary bum'd ; 
And I prepared to pay in verses rude 
A most detested act of gratitude : 
Even this had been your elegy, which now 
Is offer'd for your health, the table of my vow. 

Your angel sure our Morley'sf mind inspired, 
To find the remedy your ill required ; 
As once the Macedon, by Jove's decree. 
Was taught to dream an herb for Ptolemy : 
Or heaven, which had such over-cost bestow'd, 
As scarce it could afford to flesh and blood. 
So liked the frame, he would not work anew, 
To jsave the charges of another you. 
Or by his middle science did he steer. 
And saw some great contingent good appear 
Well worth a miracle to keep you here : 
And for that end, preserved the precious mould^ 
Which all the future Ormonds was to hold ; 
And meditated, in his better mind. 
An heir from you, which may redeem the failing 
kind. 

Blest be the power, which has at once restored 
The hopes of lost succession to your lord ; 






* Titus^ who is said to have wept at the destruction of the 
Tenople, during the storm of Jerusalem, 
t Dr Christopher Love Morley, a physician of eminence. 
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Joy to the first and last of each degree. 
Virtue to courts, and, what I long'd to see, 
To you the Graces, and the Muse to me. 
O daughter of the rose, whose cheeks unite 
The differing titles of the red and white ; 
Who heaven's alternate beauty will display. 
The blush of morning, and the milky way ; 
Whose face is paradise, but fenced from sin ; 
For God in either eye has placed a cheru bin. ^ 

All is your lord's alone ; even absent, he 
Employs the care of chaste Penelope. 
For him you waste in tears your widow'd hours ; 
For him your curious needle paints the flowers : 
Such works of old imperial dames were taught ; 
Such, for Ascanius, fair Elisa wrought. 
The soft recesses of your hours improve 
The three fair pledges of your happy love : 
AH other parts of pious duty done. 
You owe your Ormond nothing but a son ;* 
To fill in future times his father's place. 
And wear the garter of his mother's race. 



* It was not the Duchess's fortune ever to pay this debt to 
ihe bouse of Ormond. 
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THE KNIGHT'S TALE. 



BOOK I. 



In days of oid^ there lived, of mighty 

A valiant prince, and Theseus was bis 

A chief, wno more in feats of anqs 

The rising nor the setting sun beheld. 

Of Athens he was lord ; much land he won» 

And added foreign countries to his crown. 

In Scythia with the warrior queen he strove, 

Whom first by force he conquer'd, then by love ; 

He brought in triumph back the beauteous dame, 

With whom her sister, fair Emilia, came. 

With honour to his home let Theseus ride, "i 

With loVe to friend, and fortune for his guide, [• 

And his victorious army at his side. 3 

I pass their warlike pomp, their proud array. 

Their shouts, their songs, their welcome on the way; 
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But, wett it not too I011& I vrwM pedte 

The ftets of Ansaons, tte &tal fig^t 

Betwixt the hardy qoeca^ and hero knight ; 

The town besieged^ und bow much bloM it cost 

Thm israaiB Moay^ said the Athenian hort ; 

The spouadi of Hippolita the queen; 

Whit tilts and tourneys at I3ie feast were seen ; 

The storm «t their ntom, the ladies* fesa* ; 

But thew» tmi «thtt tldngs^ I must fbribear. 

Ite^rid is fipadons I design lx> sow. 

With oxen ihr miftt te draw the plow : 

The remmnt of my tde is of a length 

To tire your patienoe, and to wacAse my strength ; 

And iiiviad aoeidents dsall be fiHrbome, 

That others may hm^ time to take their tnm ; 

As nms at fiist aajoin^ «is by mine Host, 

That he whose tale is teaA, said pleases most, 

Should wisi ids sappcar at our ^eommon eofit. 

And tbsftcfiare whew I Jeft^ I will purme 

This ancient story, wfceltiai' fidse Hsr true, 

In hope it may hie mended wi<li a new. 

The priiKse I meiftionrd, fail <]f ^gh renown, 
in Ihia anacy draw near the Atdienlam town*} 
Wlien in his pomp and utmost of his pnde. 
Marching, he lelmneed to <»st his eye aside^ 
And saw m choir af aaoutsiing dames, who lay, 
By tw6 «id tiro, across llie ^camncm way : 
At his appmaeh diey nmed a vuefoi cry. 
And beat Iheirhreflsts^ and held theirhandson high ; 
: Oraephsg and crydng, <a& tiiey seiMd at last 
His comseris brntte, and ihis feet embraced. 

Tell m% said Theseus, wbsftand whence you are. 
And why this ftmiOiA pageairt you prepare ? 
Is this :flie weioorae of my wenthy deeds. 
To meet :my triiaiifh, in tftt-omonM weeds ? 
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Or envy you my praise, and would destroy 
With grief my pleasures, and pollute my joy ? 
Or are you injured, and demand relief? 
Name your request, and I will ease your grie£— 

The most in years, of all the mourning train. 
Began ; but swooned first away for pain : 
Then, scarce recover'd, spoke :— -Nor envy we 
Thy great renown, nor grudge thy victory : . 
'Tis thine, O king, the ajBBicted to redress. 
And fame has fill'd the world with thy success : 
We wretched women sue for that alone. 
Which of thy goodness is refused to none ; 
Let fall some drops of pity on our grie^ 
If what we beg be just, and we deserve relief; 
For none of us, who now thy grace implore. 
But held the rank of sovereign queen before ; . 
Till, thanks to giddy chance, which never bean, 
That mortal bliss should last for length of yeais^ 
She cast us headlong from our high estate. 
And here in hope of thy return we wait ; 
And long have waited in the temple nigh, 
Built to the gracious goddess Clemeiicy. 
But reverence thou the power, whose name it bean; 
Relieve the oppressed, and wipe the widow's tfean 
I, wretched I, have other fortune seen. 
The wife of Capaneus, and once a queen : 
At Thebes he fell ; curst be the fatal day ! 
And all the rest thou seest in this array, 
• To make their moan, their lords in battle lost 
Before that town besieged by our confederate host; 
But Creon, old and impious, who commands 
The Theban city, and usurps the lands. 
Denies the rites of funeral fires to those 
Whose breathless bodies yet he calls his foes. 
Unburn'd, unburied, on a heap they lie ; . 
Such is their fate, and such his tyranny ; 
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■ 

No friend has leave to bear away the dead. 
But with tjieir lifeless limbs his hounds are fed. — 
At this she sfariek'd aloud ; the mournful train 
Echo'd her grief, and, grovelling on the plain, 
With groans, and hands upheld, .to move his mind. 
Besought his pity to their helpless kind. 

The prince was touch'd, his tears began to flow, 
And, as bis tender heart would break in two, ' 
He sigh*d; and could not but their fate deplore. 
So wretched now, so fortunate before. 
Then lightly from his lofty steed he flew. 
And raising. one by one the suppliant crew. 
To comfort each, full solemnly he swore, 
" That, by the faith which knights to knighthood 

.bore, . 
And whatever else to chivalry belongs. 
He would not cease, till he revenged their wrongs ; 
^ That .Greece should see perform'd what, he declared. 
And cruel Crepn find his just reward." — 
He said no more, but, shunning all delay. 
Rode on, nor enter'd Athens on his way ; 
But left, his sister and his queen behind. 
And waved his royal banner in the wind. 
Where, in an argent field, the God of War 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron car ; . 
'Red was his sword,. and shield, and whole attire. 
And all the godhead seem'd to glow with fire ; 
Even the ground glitteifd where the standard flew. 
And the green grass was dyed to sanguine hue. 
High on his pointed lance,. his pennon bore^ 
His Cretan fight, the conquer'd Minotaur : 



* The poet here mtroduces a distinction; well known in he- 
ralchy. The banner was a square fliag,. which^ only barons of a 
great Bneage and power had a right to disjplay. The pennon was 
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The soldieis shout around with generous nge. 

And in that victory their own presue. 

He praised their aniour ; inly pleasra to see 

His oost the flower of Grecian chivalry. 

AU day he mavdi'd, and all the ensuing mglit^ 

And saw the citjr with returning light. 

The process of the war I need not tdl. 

How Theseus conquered, and how Oteon Ml ; 

Or after, how by storm the walls were wonu 

Or how the victor sack'd and foum'd the town ; 

How to the ladies he restored acain 

The bodies of their lords in battie dain ; 

And with what ancient rites they were intenfd^i* 

All these to fitter times idiall be defea^d : 

I spare the widows' tears, their woful ciiei^ 

And howling at their husbands* obsequies ; 

How Theseus at these funerals did assist, 

And with what gifts the moumuig dames 



Thus when the victor-chief had Creon dain, 
And conquer'd Thebes, he piteh'd upon the plain 
His mighty camp, and, when the day retum'd, 
The country wasted, and the hamlets 
And left the pillagers, to rapine bred. 
Without controuC to strip and spoil the dead. 

There, in a heap of slidn, among the rest. 
Two youthful knights they found beneailli a kid 

oppress'd 
Of slau^tei^d foes, whom first to death tibey sent, 
The trebles of their strength, a bloody mdnnmcat 
Both fair, and both of royal Uood tliey seem'd^ 
Whom kinsmen to the crown the heralds deem'd; 



a forked streamer borne bj a knight : Theseus caunjpd boA to 
the field, each bearing a separate device, dnmeer -nyB, 

^^ And by hu banner borne is his pennon. 
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That day in equal arms they fought for fame ; 
Their swords, their shields, their surooats, were the 

same. 
Close by eaeh other laid, they pressed the ground, 
Th^r manly bosoms pierced with maqy a grisly 

wound ; 
Nor well alive, nor wholly dead they were. 
But some faint signs of feeble life appear ; 
The wandring breath was on the wmg to part. 
Weak was the pulse^ and hardly beared the heart 
These two were »st^8 sons ; and Ardte one. 
Much famed in fields, with valiant Falamon. 
From these thdr costly arms the spc^ers rent. 
And sc^y both oonvey'd to Theseus'* tent ; 
Whom, known of Creon's line, and cured with care. 
He to his city sent as prisoners of the war. 
Hopeless of ransom, and condemn'd to lie 
In durance, doom'd a lingering death to die. 

This done, he march'd away with warlike sound, ^ 
And to his Athens tum'd with laurels crowned, f 
Where happy l(Hig he liFed,mudi ]aTed,and morejC 

renown'd. j 

But in a tower, and never to be loosed^ 
The woful captive kinsmen are indosed. 

Thus year by year they pass^ and dajr bv day. 
Till once, — ^twas on the morn cf cheerful May<— 
The young Bmilia, fidrer to be seen 
Than the fair lily cm the flowery green. 
More fresh than May herself in \&mmn% new^ 
For with the rosy colour strove her hue. 
Waked, as her custom was, before the dby. 
To do the observance due to tpriglitly 3iay ; 
For sprightly May commands our youth t/^ \uh^ 
The vigUs of her ni^t, and bredu tfceir ^u^0^^ 

sleep; 
Each gentle breast with kindly w»fttXi$ tl^ if^^i^^, 
Inspires new flames, revive* eztin^^Mitti d J//v** 

VOL. XI. K 
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In this remembrance, Emily, ere day. 
Arose, and dress'd herself in rich array ; 
Fresh as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adown her shoulders fell her length of hair ; 
A ribband did the braided tresses bind. 
The rest was loose, and wanton'd in the wind : 
Aurora had but newly chased the night. 
And purpled o'er the sky with blushing light. 
When to the garden-walk she took her way. 
To sport and trip along in cool of day. 
And offer maiden vows in honour of tiie May 

At every turn she made a little stand. 
And thrust among the thorns her lily hand 
To draw the rose, and every rose she drew. 
She shook the stalk, and brush'd away the dew ; 
Then party-colour'd flowers of white and red 
She wove, to make a garland for her head. 
This done, she sung and caroll'd out so cleaF, 
That men and angels might rejoice to hear ; 
Even wondering Philomel forgot to sing. 
And learn-d from her to welcome in the spring. 
The tower, of which before was mention made. 
Within whose keep the captive knights were laid, 
Built of a large extent, and strong withal. 
Was one partition of the palace wall ; 
The garden was enclosed within the square. 
Where young Emilia took the morning-air. 

It happen'd Falamon, the prisoner knight. 
Restless for woe, arose before the light. 
And with his jailor's leave desired to breathe 
An air more wholesome than the damps beneath. 
This granted, to the tower he took his way. 
Cheered with the promise of a glorious day ; 
Then cast a languishing regard around. 
And saw, with hateful eyes, the temples crown 
With golden spires, and all the hostile ground 
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He sigh'd, and tum'd his eyes, because he knew 

'Twas but a larger jail he had in view ; 

Then looked below, and from the castle's height 

Beheld a nearer and more pleasing sight ; 

The garden, which before he had not seen, 

In spring's new livery clad with white and green 

Fresh flowers in wide parterres, and shady walks 

between. 
l%is view'd, but not aijoy'd, with arms across 
He stood, reflecting on his country's loss ; 
Himself an object of the public scorn. 
And often wi^'d he never had been bom. 
At last, for so his destiny required. 
With walking giddy, and with thinkings tired. 
He through a little window cast his sight. 
Though thick of bars, that gave a scanty light ; 
But even that glimmering served him to descry 
The inevitable charms of Emily. 

Scarce had he seen, but, seized with sudden smart. 
Stung to the quick, he felt it to his heart ; 
Struck blind with overpowering light, he stood. 
Then started back amazed, and cried aloud. 
Young Ardte heard, and up he ran with haste. 
To help his friend, and in his arms embraced ; 
^nd ask'd him why he look'd so deadly wan. 
And whence and how his change of cheer b^an ? 
Or who had done the ofience ? But if, said he. 
Your grief alone is hard captivity ; 
For love of heaven with patience undergo 
A cureless ill, since fate will have it so : 
So stood our horoscope in chains to lie. 
And Saturn in the dungeon of the sky. 
Or other baleful aspect, ruled our birth, 
When all the friendly stars were under earth : 
Whate'er betides, by destiny 'tis done ; 
And better bear}ike men,than vainly seek loshuu. — 
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Nor of my bonds, said Palatnon againi 
Nor of unhappy planets, I cotnplain ; 
But when my mortal anguish caused my cry. 
That moment I was hurt through either eye ; 
Pierced with a random shaft, I faint away. 
And perish with insensible decay : 
A glance of some new goddess gave the wound, 
Whom, like Acteon, unaware I found. 
Look how she walks along yon shady space ! 
Not Juno moves with more majestic grace. 
And all the Cyprian queen is in her iratce. 
If thou art Venus, (for thy chartns confess. 
That face was form'd in heaven, nor art thou less ; 
Disguised in habit, undisguised in shape^) 
O hdlp us captives from our chains to *seape ! 
But if our doom be past in bonds to lie 
For life, and in a loathsome dungeon die. 
Then be thy wrath apprised wim out didgrade, 
And shew compassion to the Theban i^ce, 
Oppress'd by tyrant power ! — ^While yet he spoke, 
Arcite on Emily had fix'd his look ; 
The fatal dart a ready passage found. 
And deep within his heart infix- d the wound : 
So that if Palamon were wounded sore, 
Arcite was hurt as much as he, or more : 
Then from his inmost soul he sighed, and said. 
The beauty I behold has struck me dead : . 
Unknowingly she strikes, and kills by chdnce ; 
Poison is in her eyes, and death in eveiy glailoe. 
O, I must ask ; nor ask alone, but move 
Her mind to mercy, or must die for love.r— • 
Thus Arcite : And thus Palamon replies^ 
(Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyed,) 
Speak'st thou in earnest, or in jesting Veih ? 
Jesting, said Arcite, suits but ill with pain. 
It suits far worse, (said Palamon again, 
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And bent his brows,) with men who honour weigh. 
Their faith to break, their frieifidship to betray ; 
But worst with the6, of noble lineage born, 
My kitisman^ and in arms my brother sworn. 
Have we not plighted each our holy oath. 
That one should be the common good of both ; 
One soul should both inspire, and neither prove 
His fellow*s hindrance in pursuit of love ? 
To this before the gods we gave our hands. 
And nothing but our death can break the bands. 
This binds thee, then, to further my design. 
As I am bound by vow to further thine : 
Nor canst, nor dar'st thou, traitor, on the plain, 
Appeach my honour, or thy own maintain ; 
Since thou art of my council, and the friend 
Whose faith I trust, and on whose care depend. 
And wouldst thou court my lady's love, which I 
Much rather than release would choose to die ? 
But thou, false Arcite^ never shalt obtain 
Thy bad pretence ; I told thee first my pain : 
For first my love began ere thine was born ; 
Thou, as my council, and my brother sworn. 
Art bound to assist my eldership pf right. 
Or justly to be deemed a perjured knight. — 
Thus Falamon : But Arcite, with msdain, 
In haughty language, thus replied again. — 
Forsworn thyself : the traitor's odious name 
I first return, and then disprove thy claim. 
If love be passion, and that passion nurst 
With strong desires, I loved the lady first. 
Canst thou pretend desire, whom zeal inflam^ 
To worship, and a power celestial named ? 
Thine was devotion to the blest above, 
I saw the woman, and desired her love ; 
First own'd my passion, and to thee commend 
The important secret, as my chosen friend. 
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Suppose (which yet 1 grant not) thy desire 
A moment elder than my rival fire ; 
Can chance of seeing first thy title prove ? 
And know'st thou not, no law is made for love ? 
Law is to things which to fi'ee choice relate ; 
Love is not in our choice, but in our fate : 
Laws are but positive ; love's power, we aee. 
Is nature's sanction, and her first deoree. 
Each day we break the bond of human laws 
For love, and vindicate the common cause. 
I^aws for defence of civil rights are placed ; 
Love throws the fences down, and makes a general 

waste : 
Maids, widows, wives, without distinction fidl ; 
The sweeping delude, love, comes on, and covers alL 
If then the laws offriendship I transgress, "I 

I keep the greater, while I break the less ; > 

And both are mad alike, since neither can possess.) 
Both hopeless to be ransom'd, never more 
To $ee the sun, but as he passes o'er. 
Like ^sop's hounds contending for the bone. 
Each pleaded ri^ht, and would be lord alone : 
The fruitless fight continued all the day ; 
A cur came by, and snatch'd the prize away. 
As courtiers therefore jostle for a grant. 
And when they break their friendship, plead their 

want ; 
So thou, if fortune will thy suit advance. 
Love on, nor envy me my equal chance : 
For I must love, and am resolved to try 
M}^ fate, or, failing in the adventure, die. 

Great was their strife, which hourly was renewed, 
Till each with mortal hate his rival view'd : 
Now friends no more, nor walking hand iu band, 
But when they met, they made a surly stand. 
And glared like angry lions as they pass'd. 
And wish'd that every look might be their last. 
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It chanced at length, Ferithous camef, to attend 
Tliis worthy Theseus, his familiar friend : 
Their love in early infancy began, 
And rose as childhood ripen'd into man, 
Companions of the war ; and loved so well. 
That when one died^ as ancient stories tell, 
His fejlow to redeem him went to helL 

Biit to pursue my tale ; to welcome home 
His warlike brother, is Ferithous come : 
Arcite of Thebes was known in arms long since. 
And honoured by this young Thessalian prince. 
Theseus, to gratify his friend and guest. 
Who made our Ardte's freedom his request, 
il^estored to liberty the captive knight, 
But on these hard conditions I recite : — » 
That if hereafter Arcite should be found ' 
Within the compass of Athenian ground, 
By day or night, or on whate'er pretence. 
His head should pay the forfeit of the offence. 
To this Ferithous for his friend agreed. 
And on his promise was the prisoner fireed. 

Unpleased and pensive hence he takes his way. 
At his own peril ; for his life must pay. 
Who now but Arcite mourns his bitter fate. 
Finds his dear purchase, and repents too late ? 
What have I gain'd, he said, in prison pent. 
If I but change my bonds for banishment ? 
And banished from her sight, I suffer more 
In freedom, than I felt in bonds before ; 
Forced from her presence, and condemned to live. 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve : 
Heaven is not, but where Emily abides. 
And where she's absent, all is hell besides. 
Next to my day of birth, was that accurst. 
Which bound my friendship to Ferithous first : 
Had I not known that prince, 1 still bad been 
In bondage, and had still Emilia seen : 
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For though I never can her grace deserve, 
*Tis recom pence enough to see and serve. 

Palamon, my kinsman and my fnend» 
How much more happy fates thy love attend ! 
Thine is the adventure ; thine the victory ; 
Well has thy fortune tum'd the dice for thee : 
Thou on that angeFs face may*st feed thine eyes. 
In prison, no ; but blissful paradise ! 

Thou daily seest that sun of beauty shine. 
And lov*st at least in love's extremest line. 

1 mourn in absence, love's eternal night ; 
And who can tell but since thou hast her 
And art a. comely, young, and valiant knight, 
Fortune (a various power) may cease to frown. 
And, by some ways unknown, thy wishes crown? 
But I, the most forlorn of human kind. 

Nor help can hope, nor remedy can find ; 
But doom'd to drag my loathsome life in care. 
For my reward must end it in despair. 
Fire, water, air, and earth, and force of fates. 
That governs all, and heaven that all creates. 
Nor art, nor nature's hand can ease my grief; 
Nothing but death, the wretch's last relief: 
Then fai*ewell youth, and all the joys that dwell 
With youth and life, and life itself, farewell ! 

But why, alas ! do mortal men in vain 
Of fortune, fate, or Providence, complain ? 
God gives us what he knows our wants require^ 
And better things than those which we desire : 
Some pray for riches ; riches they obtain ; 
But, watch'd by robbers, for their wealth are slain 
Some pray from prison to be freed ; and come, 
AVhen guilty of their vows, to fall at home ; 
Murder'd by those they trusted with their life, 
A favoured servant, or a bosom wife. 
Such dear-bought blessings happen every day. 
Because we know not for what things to pray. 
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Like drunken sots about the streets we foam ; 
Well knows the sot he has a certain home, 
Yet knows not how to find the uncertain place^ 
And blunders on, and staggers every pace. 
Thus all seek happiness y but few can find^ 
For far the greater part of merit are V&nA. 
This is my case, who thought our utmost good 
Was in one word, of freedom, understood r 
The fatal blessing came ; from mison free, 
I starve abroad, and lose the sight of Emily.— 

Thus Arcite ; but if Arcite thus deplore 
His sufferings, Palamon yet suffers more^'' 
For when he knew his rival freed and gone, 
He swells with wrath, he makes outrageous moan. 
He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground ; 
The hollow tower with clamours rings around : 
With Iwiny tears he bathed his fettered feet^ 
And dropp'd all o'er with agony of sWeat* 
Alas ! he cried, I, wretch ! iti prison pine. 
Too happy rival, while the fruit is thine : 
Thou liv'st at large, thou draw'st thy native air. 
Pleased with thy freedom, proud of my despair : 
Thou may'st, since thou hast youth and courage 

join'd, 
A sweet behaviour and a solid mind. 
Assemble ours, and all the Theban race. 
To vindicate on Athens thy disgrace ; 
And after, by some treaty made, possess 
Fair Emilv» the pledge of lasting peace. 
So thine shall be the oeauteous prize, while I 
Must languish in despair, in prison die. 
Thus all the advantage of the strife is thine. 
Thy portion double joy 8, and double sorrows mine. 

The rage of jealousy then fired his soul, 
And his face lundled like a burning coal : 
Now cold despair, succeeding in her stead, 
To livid paleness turns the glowing red. 
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His blood» scarce liquid^ creeps within his vms. 
Like water which the filing wind constrains. 
Then thus he said : — ^Eternal deities. 
Who rule the world with absolute decrees^ 
And write whatever time shall bring to pasi^ 
With pens of adamant, on plates oTbrass ; 
What, is the race of human kind your care 
Beyond what all his fellow-creatures me?, . . 
He with the rest is liable to pain, ••. : 
And like the sheep, his brother-be^st, is slain. 
Cold, hunger, prisons, ills without a cure. 
All these he must, f^nd, guiltless, oft endure ; 
Or does your justice, power, or presence ful. 
When the good suffer, and the bad prevail ? 
What worse to wretched virtue could befal. 
If fate or giddy fortune governed aU ? - 
Nay, worse than other beasts' is our, estate ; 
Them, to pursue tlieir pleasures, y^iji create ; 
We, bound by harder laws, must curb our will, ' 
And your commands, not our desires, fulfil : . 
Then when the creature is unjustly slain. 
Yet, after death at least, he feels no p^in ; 
But man, in life surcharged with wp^ before. 
Not freed when dead, is doomed to.sufi&r more. 
A serpent shoots his sting at unaware ; 
An ambushed thief forelays a traveller ; 
The man lies murder'd, while the thief and snake, 
One gains the thickets, and one thrids the brake 
This let divines decide ; but well I know. 
Just, or unjust, I have my share of woie; 
Through Saturn seated in a luckless place. 
And Juno's wrath, that persecutes my race ; 
Or Mars and Venus, in a quartil, move 
My pangs of jealousy for Ardte's love.-— 

Let Palamon oppressed in bondage mourn, 
While to his exiled rival we return. 
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By this, the sun, declining from his height, / 

The day had shortened to prolong the night : 
The lengthen'd night ga^e Jeii^iMi ofimiseiy. 
Both to the captive lover and the free. 
For Palamon in endless prison mourns, 
And Arcite forfeits life if he returns* 
The banish'd never hopes his love to see, 
I^or hopes the captive lord his liberty : « 

'Tis hard to say who suffers greater pains ; 
One sees his love, but cannot break his chains ; . 
One free, and i|ll his motions. unoontroul'd. 
Beholds whatever he would^ but what he would 
behold* .' 

Judge as you please, for I will haste to tell . ; 
What fortune to the banish'd knight befeL 

When Arcite was to Thebes retum'd again. 
The loss of her he loved renew'd his pain ; 
What could be worse, than never more to see 
His life, his soul, his charming Emily ? 
He raved with all the madness of despair. 
He roar'd, he beat his breast, he tore his hain 
Dry sorrow in his stupid eyes appears. 
For, wanting nourishment, he wanted tears : 
His eye-balls in their hollow sockets sink, 
Bereft of sleep ; he loaths his meat and drink. 
He withers at his heart, and looks as wan 
As the pale spectre of a murder'd man : 
That pale turns yellow, and his face receives 
The faded hue of sapless boxen leaves : 



* This play of words, which is truly Ovidian, does not occur 
in Chaucer, ndr is it in conformity with our author's general ideas 
of translating him. (See Introduction to the ** Fables.") The 
Old Bard says simply : 

The other where him list may ride and go, 
Bat see his lady ahall he never mo. 
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In solitary groves he makes his moan. 
Walks early out, and ever is alone : 
Nor, mix'd in mirth, in youthfiil pleasures shares, 
But sighs when songs and instruments he hears. 
His spirits are so low, his Voice is drown*d ; 
He hears as from afar, or in a swoon. 
Like the deaf murmurs of a distant sound : 
Uncombed his locks, and squalid his attire. 
Unlike the trim of love and gay desire ; 
But full of museful mopings, which presage 
The loss of reason, and oonelude in rage^ 

This when he had endured a year and more. 
Now wholly changed from what he was before. 
It happen'd once, that, slumbering as he lay. 
He dreamed, (his dream began at break of aay,) 
That Hermes o'er his head in air appeared, 
And with soft words his drooping spirits cheered: 
His hat, adom'd with wings, disclosed the God, 
And in his hand he bore the sleep-compelling rod; 
Such as he seem'd, when, at his sire's command, 
On Argus' head he laid the snaky wand. 
Arise, he said, to conquering Athens go. 
There fate appoints an end of all thy woe. — * 
The fnght awakened Arcite with a start. 
Against his bosom bounced his heaving heart ; 
But soon he said, with scarce-recover'd breath. 
And thither will I go, to meet my death. 
Sure to be slain ; but death is my desire. 
Since in Emilia's sight I shall expire. — 
By chance he spied a mirror while he spoke. 
And gazing there beheld his alter'd Iook ; 
Wondering, he saw his features and his hue 
So much were changed, that scarce himself he knew* 



* Tliis violent machine seems unnecessary. The change, pre- 
viously described as having taken place in Arcite's appearance, 
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A sudden thought then starting in his mind,-*- 
Since I in Arcite cannot Arcite find, 
The world may search in vain with all their eyes* 
But never penetrate through this disguise. 
Thanks to the change which grief and sickness ^ve^ 
In low estate I may securely live. 
And see» unknown, my mistoess day by day.-— 
He said, and dothed himself in coarse array ; 
A labouring hind in sbe^: then forth he went. 
And to the Athenian towers his journey bent : 
One squire attended in the same disguise. 
Made conscious of his master's enterprize. 
Arrived at Athens, soon he came to court. 
Unknown^ unquestioned in that thick resort; 
Proffering for hire his service at the gate. 
To drudge, draw water, and to run or wait. 

So fair befel him, that for little gain 
He served at first Emilia's chamberlain ; 
And, watchful all advantages to spy. 
Was still at hand, and in his master's eye ; 
And, as his bones were big, and sinews strong. 
Refused no toil that could to slaves belong ; 
But firom deep wells with engines water drew. 
And used his noble hands the wood to hew. 
He pass'd a year at least attending thus 
On Emily, and call'd Philostratus. 
But never was there man of his degree 
So much esteem'd, so well beloved as he. 
So gentle of condition was he known. 
That through the court his courtesy was blown : 
All think him worthy of a greater place. 
And recommend him to the royal grace ; 



might have vindicated his return to the court of Theseus. The 
apparition of Hermes is only intended as an allegory^ to signify 
Arcite's employing stratagem. 
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That, exercised within a higher sphere. 
His virtues more conspicuous might appear. 
Thus by the general voice was Ardte praised. 
And by great Theseus to high favour raised.; 
Among his menial servants first enrolPd, 
And largely entertain'd with sums of gold ; 
Besides what secretly irom Thebes was sen^ 
Of his own income, and his annual rent. 
This well employ'd, he purchased friends and fam^ 
But cautiously concealed from whence it came. 
Thus for three years he lived with large increase^ 
In arms of honour, and esteem in peace ; 
To Theseus' person he was ever near. 
And Theseus for his virtues held him dear. 
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M^HiLE Arcite lives in bliss, the story turns 
Where hopeless Palamon in prison mourns. 
For six long years immured, the captive knight 
Had dragg'd his chains, and scarcely seen the light 
Liost liberty and love at once he liore ; 
His prison pain'd him much, his passion more ; 
Nor dares he hope his fetters to remove. 
Nor ever wishes to be free fix>m love. 

But when the sixth revolving year was run. 
And May, within the Twins, received the Sun, 
Were it by chance, or forceful destiny, 
Which forms, in causes first whate'er shall be. 
Assisted by a friend, one moonless night. 
This Palamon from prison took his flight. 
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A pleasant beverage he prepared before 
Of %vine and honey, mix'd with added store 
Of opium ; to his keeper this he brought. 
Who swallow'd, unaware, the sleepy draught. 
And snored secure till mom, his senses bound 
In slumber, and in long oblivion drown*d. 
Short was the night, and careful Palamon 
Sought the next covert ere the rising 8un,i 
A thick-spread forest near the dty lay. 
To this, with lengthened strides, he took his way, 
(For far he could not fly, and feared the day.) 
Safe from pursuit, he meant to shun the light, 
Till the brown shadows of the fnendly night 
To Thebes might favour his intended flight, 
When to his country come, his next design 
Was all the Theban race in arms to join. 
And war on Theseus, till he lost his life. 
Or won the beauteous Emily to wife. 

Thus while his thoughts the lingering day beguik^ 
To gentle Arcite let us tUiU our style ; 
Who little dreamt how nigh he was to care. 
Till treacherous fortune caught him in the snare. . 
The morning lark, the messraiger of daiy^. 
Saluted, in her song, the morning gray ;: 
And sooli the sun arose with beams so bright. 
That all the horizon laugh'd to see the joyous sight 
He, with his tepid rays, the rose rtaews^ 
And licks the OTooping leaves, and dries thei dews; 
When Arcite left his bed, resolved to pay i . 
Observance to the month of merty: May. : 
Forth, on his fiery steed, betimes he rode. 
That scarcely piints the turf on which lie tr6de : 
At ease he seem'd, and, prancing o'er the plains, 
Turn'd only to the grove his horse's reins, 
(The grove I named before,) and lighting there, 
A woodbine garland sought to croWn his hair ; 

3 
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Then turned his face against the ri»ng day, ' 
And raised his voice, to welcome in the May :-^^ 

For thee, sweet month, the groves green liveries 
wear. 
If not the first, the fairest, of the year :* ' 
For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours. 
And Nature's ready pencil paints the flowers : * 
When thy short reign is past, the feverish sun* 
The sultry tropic fears, and moves more slowly ori.^ 
So may thy tender blossoms fear no blight, 
Nor goats, with venom'd teeth, thy tendrils bite. 
As thou shalt guide my wandering feet to find - * 
The firagrant greens I seek, my brows to bind. — ' 

His vows addressed, within the grove he stray 'd. 
Till Fate, or Fortune, near the place conveyed 
His steps where secret Palamon was laid. 
Full little thought of him the gentle knight, \. ^ 
Who, flying death, had there conceal'd his flight," r 
In brakes and brambles^ hid, and shunning mortal f' 
sight; -* 

And less he knew him for his hated foe. 
But fear'd him as a man he did not know. 
But as it has been said of ancient years. 
That fields are full of eyes, and woods have ears. 
For this the wise are ever on their guard. 
For, unforeseen, they say, is unprepared. 
Uncautious Arcite thought himself alone. 
And less than all suspected Palamon, 
Who, listening, heard him, while he searched the 

grove. 
And loudly sung his roundelay of love. 
But on the sudden stopp'd, and silent stood. 
As lovers often muse, and change their mood ; 
Now high as heaven, and then low as hell. 
Now up, now down, as buckets in a well : 
For Venus, like her day, will change her dieer^ 
And seldom shall we see a Friday clean 

VOL. XI. s 
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Thus Aicite having sane, with altei'd hue 

Sunk on the ffround, and from his faoaom dnmr 

A dMperate ugh, aq^uiing Heavcin and JNHle, 

And angry Juno's unrelenting hate i"^ 

Curst be we day when first i did appear ! ^ 

Let it be blotted froni the calendar/ v 

Lest it pollute the monfh, and poison aUthe year. ) 

Still wUl the jealous que^ pursue bur rapt ? 

Gadmus is doid, the Theban city w^a 2 

Yet ceases not her hate ; for all, who oome 

From Cadmus, are involved in Cadmus* dooip. 

I suffer for toy Uood : unjust decree ! ' 

That punishes another's crime on me. 

I9 mean estate, I serve my mortal toe^ 

The man who caused my oountry^i bfvcrthiow. 

This is not all ; for Juno, to my shanoe^ 

Qas forced me to forsake my former name ; 

Aroite I was, Fhilostratus 1 am. 

l^iat side of heaven is all my enemy : 

Mars ruin'd Thebes ; his mother* ruiq'd me. 

Of all the royal race reibains but one^ 

Besides myself, the unhappy Falamon, 

Whom Theseus holds in bonds, and will not fior; 

Without a crime, except his kin to me. 

Yet these, and all the rest, I could endure ; 

But love's a malady without a cure : 

Fierce Love has pierced me with hia fimy dart; 

He fries within, and hisses at my hearU 

Your eyes, fiiir Emily, my fate pursue ; 

I suffer for the rest, I die for you. 

Of such a goddess no time leaves reoord. 

Who bum'd the temple where she was iadored : 

And let it bum, I never will complain. 

Pleased with my sufferings, if you knew my pein.^ 

At this, a sickly qualm his heart asmil'd* 
Hif ears ring inward, and his senses fidl'd. 



Juno. 
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No word miss'd Palatnon, of all he dpoke ; 
But sooti to deadly pale he changed nis look 2 
He trembled every limb, and felt a smart, 
As if cold steel had gHded through his heart; 
ISor longer staid, but, starting from hiis place, 
Discovered stood, and shewed his hostile face : — 
False traitor, Arcite, traitor to thy blood. 
Bound by thy sacred oath to seek my ffood, 
Now art thou found fbrswom, for Emily, 
And darest attempt her love, for whom I die ! 
Sp hast thou cheated Theseus with a wile. 
Against thy voW, ifetuming to beguile ' * ''■' 
I^der a borrowed name : as false to me,' 
So false thou art to him, who set thee ftee: 
But rest assured, that either thou shalt die. 
Or else renounce thy daim in Emily ; 
For, though unarm'd I am, and (freed by chance) 
Am here without my sword, or pointed lance, ' 
Hope not, base man, unquestion^ hence to go. 
For I am Palamon, thy mortal foe.*~ ' 

Arcite, who heard ms tale, and knew the tuan^ 
His sword unsheath'd, and fiercely thus began :--- 
Now, by the gods, who govern heaven above, 
Wert thou not weak with hunger, mad with love. 
That word had been thy last ; or, in this grove. 
This hand should force thee to renounce thy love ! 
The surety, which I gave thee, I defy : 
Fool, not to know, that love endures no tie. 
And Jove but laughs at lovers' perjury ! 
Know, 1 will serve the fair in thy despite ; 
But, since thou art my kinsman, and a knight. 
Here, have my faith, to-morrow, in this grove. 
Our arms shall plead the titles of our love : 
And heaven so help my right, as I alone 
Will come, and keep the cause and quarrel both 
unknown. 



4 I 
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With aims of proof, both for oiyself and Uiee ; /; 
Choose thou the best, and leaye the worst to me. 
And, thi^t at better ease thou may^^t abides 
Bedding and clothes I will this night piovide» 
And n^dful sustenance, that thou aiay'«t be - 
A conquest better won, and worthy me.Vr / 
His promise Palamon accepts ; but prayVl. .- . 
To keep it better than the first he made. ! f •.. 
Thus fair they parted till the morrow/|i dawn. ; 
For each had Imd his plighted fitith to pawm.» 

Oh Love ! thou sternly dost thy power maintwi^ ) -: 
And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign ; • : s . . V 
Tyrants and thou all fdlowship disdain. ;. Jy 
This was in Arcite proved and Palamon* '.: 
Both in despair, yet each would love ^ibmei ' . : ' ' 
Arcite retum'd, and, as in honour tied. 
His foe with bedding, and with food, supplied,; : 
Then, ere the day, two suits of armoiir sought, .>. 
Which, borne bdbre him, on his steed he broug^i 
Both were of shining steel, and wrought so pun^ I 
As might the strokes of two such armft endture.. 
Now at the time, and in the appointed places ^ 
The challenger and challenged, face to &ce. 
Approach ; each other, from afar, they knew. 
And from afar their hatred changed their hue. ' 
So stands the Thracian herdsman, with his spear; - 
Full in the gap, a,nd hopes the hunted bear. 
And hears him rustling in the wood, and sees 
His course, at distance, by the bending trees ; 
And thinks, here comes my mortal enemy. 
And either he must fall in fight, or I : 
This while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart ; i; 
A generous chiUness seizes every part ; . {- 

The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the heart i . 

Thus pale they meet ; their eyes with fuiybuirn; 
None greets, for none the greeting will return ; 
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But in dumb surliness, each arm'd, with care, 
His foe profest, as brother of the war : 
Then both, no moment lost, at once advance 
Against each other, arm'd with sword and lance. 
They lash, they foin, they pass, they strive to bore 
Their corslets, and the thinnest parts explore. 
Thus two long hours, in equal arms, they stood. 
And, woundad, wound, till both were bathed in 

blood; ' 
And not a foot of ground had either got. 
As if the world depended on the spot. 
Fell Arcite like an angry tyger fared, 
And like a lion Palamon appeared : 
Or, as two boars, whom love to battle draws. 
With rising bristles, and with frothy jaws. 
Their adverse breasts with tusks oblique they wound ; 
With grunts and groans the forest rings around. 
So fought the knights, and fighting must abide, 
!TiU &te an umpire sends their difference to decide. 
The power that ministers to Grod*s decrees, ' 
And executes on earth what heaven foresees, 
Call'd Providence, or Chance, or Fatal Sway, 
Comes with resistless force, and finds, or makes, her 

way; 
Nor kings, nor nations, nor united power, 
One moment can retard the appointed hour ; 
An d some one day, some wondrous chance appears. 
Which happened not in centuries of years : 
For sure, whatever we mortals hate, or love. 
Or hope, or fear, depends on powers above ; 
They move our appetites to good or ill. 
And, by foresight, necessitate the will. 
In Theseus this appears, whose youthful joy 
Was beasts of chace in forests to destroy ; 
This gentle knight, inspired by jolly May, 
Forsook his easy couch at early day. 
And to the wood and wilds pursued his way. 
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Beside him rode Hippolita the qQeen> 
And Emily; attired in Uyely green. 
With homS) and hounds, and all the timdiil er|r# 
To hunt a royal hart, within the covert nigfa : 
And, as he followed Mars before, so now 
He serves the goddess of the silver bow. 
The way, that Theseas took, was to the wood, 
Where the two knights in cruel battle stood : 
The lawn, in which they fought, the appointed places 
In which the uncoupled hounds began tiie cfaiMse. 
Thither, forth-right, he rode to rouse the ptcy. 
That, shaded by the fern, in harbour lay ; 
And, thence dislodged, was wont to leave die wood. 
For open fields, and cross the crystal flood. 
Approadi*d, and looking underneath the sun. 
He saw proud Ardte, and fierce Falamon, 
In mortal battle doubling blow on blow. 
Like lightning flamed their fitulchions to and fiof 
And shot a dreadful gleam ; so strong they atrod;; 
There seemed less force required to fell an of|k. 
He gazed with wonder on their equal mi^t, 
Looked eager on, but knew not dt^er knight 
Resolved to learn, he spurred his fiery steed 
With goring rowels to provoke his speed. 
The minute ended that began the race. 
So soon he was betwixt them on the place ; 
And, with his sword unsheathed, on pain of lifiev 
Commands both combatants to ceaae their strife : 
Then, with imperious tone, pursues fais threat >^ 
What are you ? Why in arms together met ? 
How dares your pride presume against my lawi^ 
As in a listed field to fight your cause, 
Unask'd the royal grant ; no marshal by. 
As knightly rites require ; nor judge to try ?*^ 
Then Falamon, with scarce recovo^d breatlr. 
Thus hasty spoke : — ^We both deserve the <toatb, 
And both would die ; for, look the world aioufli 
A pair so wretched is not to be found. 
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Our lifers a load ; entnimber^d with the charge^ 
We long to set the imprison'd soul at large. 
Now, ds thou art k sovereign judge, decree '\ 

The rightful doom of death to him and me ; v 
Let neither find thy. grace, for grace is cruelty, j 
Me first, O kill me first, and cure my woe. 
Then sheath the sword of justice in my foe : 
Or kill him first ; for when his name is heard. 
He foremost will receive his due reward. 
Arcite of Thebes is he, thy mortal fi)e. 
On whom thy grace did liberty bestow ; 
But first contracted, that, if ever fimnd^ 
By day or night, upon the Athenian ground. 
His head should pay the forfeit ; see retunfd 
The peijured knight, his oath and honour scxmi*d ; 
For this is he, who, with a borrowed name 
And proffered service, to tliy palace came. 
Now call'd Philostratus ; retained by thee, 
A traitor trusted, and in hi^ degree. 
Aspiring to the bed of beauteous EmDy. 
My part remains ; — ^firom Thebes my birth I owo^ 
And call myself the unhappy Palamon* 
Think me not like that man, since no disgnoe 
Can force me to renounce the honour of my race. 
Know me for what I am : I broke thy dmn. 
Nor prooiised I thy prisoner to remain : 
The love of liberty with life is given. 
And life itself the inferior gift of heaven. 
This without crime I fled ; but fivtber know, 
I, with this Ardte, am thy mortal foe : 
Then, give me death, since I thy life pursue ; 
For safeguard of thyself, death is my due« 
More wouldst thou know, I love bright Kmtly, 
And for her sake, and in her si^^t, will die : 
But kill my rival too ; for he no lets | 

Deserves, and I thy righteous doom will bless, / 
Assured, that what I lose.he never nliall {KMisifi^ii.--^) 
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To this replied the stem Athenian prince. 
And 30uriy smiled : — In owning your o£feiiee 
You judge yourself, and I but keep record: . 
In place of law» while you pronounce the word. 
jTake your desert, the death you have decreed ; 
I seal your doom, and ratify the deed : ' . 
By Mars, tlie patron of my arms, you die^ — 

He said ; dumb sorrow seized tiie standen bjr. 
The queen, above the rest, by natuie ffood,. 
(The pattern form'd of perfect womanhood^) 
For tender pity wept : when she began, ^ 
Through the bright choir the infectious virtue raa 
All dropp'd their tears, even the contended maid, 
And.thus, among themselves, they softly said ^-^ 
Whjat eyes can suffer this unworthy .sight ! ' 
Two youths of royal blood, renowned in fight. 
The mastership of heaven in face, and mindy 
And lovers, far beyond their faithless kind : 
See their wide-streaming wounds; they neitfaracame 
For pride of empire, nor desire of fimie r . 
J^ings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applause ; 
Butlovefoi:lovealone,thatcrownstheloyer'8GBUs&-^ 
This thought,, which ever bribes the beauteous kind, 
Such pity wrought in every lady*s mind, . t ) 
They left their steeds, and, prostrate on the placed 
From the .fierce king imploi^ the offenders' grade. 

He paused a while, stood silent in his mood; ' 
For yet his rage was boiling in his.bkx>d : 
But soon. his tender mind the impression felt, • 
As softest metals are not slow to melt» ^ .. . : 
And pity soonest runs in gentle minds :* . 
Then reasons with himself; and first. he. finds 

f 

* Here Dry den mistakes his author's meanmg, though he em* 
ploys his words. Chaucer says, . 

^* Pity Tometh seme in gentd hate t**' - 

That is^ in the heart of a man of gentle^ or nobl6 birth. 
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His passion cast a mist before his sense. 
And either made, or magnified, the offence. 
Offence! of what? to whom? who judged the cause? 
The prisoner freed himself by Nature's laws : 
Bom free, he sought his right ; the man he freed 
Was perjured, but his love excused the deed : 
Thus pondering, he look'd under with his eyes. 
And saw the women's tears, and heard their cries ; 
Which moved compassion more : he shook his head. 
And softly, sighing, to himself he said : — 

Curse on the unpardoning prince, whom tears can 
draw 
To no remorse ; who rules by lions' law ; 
And, deaf to prayers, by no submission bow'd. 
Rends all alike, the penitent and proud ! — 
At this, with look serene, he raised his head ; 
Reason resumed her place, and passion fled. 
Then thus aloud he spoke : — ^The power of Love, 
In earth, and seas, and air, and heaven above. 
Rules, unresisted, with an awful nod ; 
By daily miracles decliEired a god : 
He blinds the wise, gives eye-sight to the blind, 
'And moulds and stamps anew the lover's miiid. 
Behold that Arcite, and this Palamon, 
Freed from my fetters, and in safety gone ; 
What hinder'd either, in their native soil. 
At ease to reap the harvest of their toil ? 
But Love, their lord, did otherwise ordain. 
And brought them in their own despite again. 
To suffer death deserved ; for well they know, 
'Tis in my power, and I their deadly foe. 
The proverb holds, — ^that to be wise, and love, 
Is hardly granted to the gods above. 
See how the madmen bleed ! behold the gains 
With which their master, Love, rewards their pains ! 
For seven long years, on duty every day, 
LiO their obedience, and their monai-ch's pay : 

3 
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Yet, as in duty bound, they swe him ob ; 
And, ask ^e fools, they think it wisely done ; 
Nor ease, nor wealth, nor life itself» f^aid ; 
For 'tis their maxim,-^LiOve is love'a rewArd. 
That is not all« — ^the fair, fot wh<xn they atrov^ 
Nor knew before, nor could suspect thi^ la?c^ 
Nor thought, when she beheld the fight firmn in, 
Her beauty was the occasion of the wah 
But sure a general doom on man is past. 
And all are fools and lovers, first or last : 
This, both by others and myself, I know. 
For I have served their sovereign long ago ; 
Oft have been caught within the winding tndn 
Of female snares, and felt the lover^s pain» 
And learned how far the god can hiUnan hasrUl 

constrain. 

To this remembrance, and the phlyers of thoae^ 
Who for the ofiending warriors interpose, 
I give their forfeit lives, on this accora. 
To do me homage, as their soverdgn lord ; 
And, as my vassals, to their utmost mi^t. 
Assist my person, and assert my right.— 
This freely sworn, the knights their grace obtaia'd; 
Then thus the king his secret thoughts explaiil'd>»- 
If wealth, or honour, or a royal race, 
Or each, or all, may wiii a lady's grace. 
Then either of you, knights, may well deserve 
A princess bom ; and such is she you serve i 
For Emily is sister to the crown. 
And but too well to both her beauty known. 
But should you combat till you both were dAid, 
Two lovers cannot share a single bed. 
As therefore both are equal in degree 
The lot of both be left to Destiny. 
Now hear the award, and happy .may it ptove 
Td her, and him who best deserves her love. 
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Depart fiom hone in poee. mid &«c as 
Search the wide woiid, and wlieic Tcn 
.But an the daj when tins Tetaming son 
To the same point throng evety ugn has ran. 
Then eadi cf you his hundred knights diaU faring 
In royal lists^ to fight before the king ; 
And then the knight, whom Fate^ or ha|^y Chanee, 
Shall with his fiiends to victory adTaince, 
And grace his arms so far in equal fight; 
From out the bars^ to fbroe his opposite; 
Or kill, or make him recreant on the plain. 
The prize of valour and of love shall gain ; 
The vanquish'd party shall their claim release. 
And the long jars conclude in lasting peaee. 
The charge be mine to adorn the dxisen ground. 
The theatre of war for champions so renown'd ; 
And take the patron's pkice of either kni^t, 1 
Widi eyes impartial to b^old the fight ; > 

And heaven ofme so judge, asl shall judge aright } 
If both are satisfied with Uiis aoooid. 
Swear, by the laws of kni^thood, cm my swords— 

Who now but Falamon exults widi joy ? 
And ravished Ardte seems to touch the sky : 
The whole assanbled troop was pleased as well. 
Extol the award, and on their knees they fell 
To bless the gracious king. The knights, with leave 
Departing from the place, his last commands re- 
ceive; 



* The bars were the palisades of the lists. Upon one occasion, 
when a challenger, in a cause of treason, had died before the day 
of combatf a court of chiTalry appointed his dead body to be 
brought into the lists, completely armed, and adjudged that the 
defendant should be held conqueror. If he could tnrow it o^er the 
bars. But the corpse and arms being weighty^ the sun set before 
hfi could accomplish this, and he was condemned for treason as 
conquered in the trial by combat. See Sir David Lindsay on 
Heraldry^ MS. Advocates' Library. 
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On Emily with equal ardojur look. 

And from her eyes their inspimtion took. 

From thenoe to Thebes* old wdls pursue their mj^ 

Each to provide hia champions for tiie day. 

It mignt be deem'd, on our historian'a part» 
Or too much negligence, or wantof art, . 
If he forgot the vast magnificence . 
Of royal Theseus, and his large expence. 
He first enclosed for lists a level ground. 
The whole circumference a mile around ; 
The form was circular ; and all without 
A trench was sunk, to moat the* pkoe about 
Within an amphitheatre appeared,' t-^^ -r 
Raised in degrees; to sixty paces veax^d ; . 
That when a man was placed in •oneidegroe^ : 
Height was allow'd for him above to ^see. 
Eastward was built a gate of marble white.; * 
The like adorned the^ western opposite^ i - 
A nobler object than this &brie was, ^ . : 
Rome never saw, nor of so vast a space.: .... 
For, rich with spoila of many a oonquer'd land, ' 
All arts and artista Theseus could'^oommaad: 
Who sold for hire, or wrought for better fiuiu^^. . 
The master*painters, and the caiwei^ oaoMu 
So rose within the compass of the year 
An age*s work, a glorious theatre. ;- .• . 
Then o'er its eastern gate was raised above 
A temple, sacred to the Queen of Love.; 
An altar stood below ; on either hand 
A priest with roses crown'd, who held a myrtle 

wand. 
The dome of Mars was on the gate opposed. 
And on the north a turret was indosed. 
Within the wall of alabaster white. 
And crimson coral for the Queen of Niffht, 
Who takes in sylvan sports her chaste, delight 
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Within these oratcMries might you see 
Rich carvings, portraitures, and imagery ; 
Where every figure to the life expressed 
The godhead's pow» to.whofn it was addiess'd« 
In Venus' temp)e on the sides were seen' 
The broken slumbers of enamoured men ; 
Prayers that even spoke, and pity seem'd to call. 
And issuing sighs that smoked along the wall ; 
Complaints, and hot desires, the lover^s hell. 
And scalding tears that w<Mre a channel where they 

feU;- 
And all around were nuptial bonds, the ties 
Qf love's sMSSuranc^ and a train of lies. 
That, made in lust^ conclude in perjuries ; 
Beauty, and Youth, and Wealth, and Luxury, 
And spritely Hope, and short-enduring Joy ; 
And Sorceries to raise the infernal powers. 
And Sigils framed in planetary hours; 
Suspense, and After-thought, and idle Care, 
And Doubts of motley hue, and dark Despair ; 
Suspicions, and fantastical Surmise, 
And Jealousy sufiused, with jaundice in her eyes. 
Discolouring all she view'd, in tawny dress'd, 
Down-look'd, and with a cuckow on her fist. 
Opposed to her, on t'other side advance 
The costly feast, the carol, and the dance, 
Minstrels, and music, poetry, and play. 
And balls by night, and tournaments by day. 
All these were painted on the wall, and more ; 
With acts and monuments of times before. 
And others added by prophetic doom. 
And lovers yet unborn, and loves to come ; 
For there, the Idalian mount, and Citheron, 
The court of Venus, was in colours drawn ; 
Before the palace-gate, in careless dress, 
And loose array, sat portress Idleness ; 
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There, by the fount, Nardssuil pined idcMb^ ; 
There Sampson tiras, with wisct 86iMkm/^ 
And all the mighty names by love 'uhd<Mie. 
Medea's charms were there, C^iroMii fettts. 
With bowls that tnm*d eriamoiir^ youths to beasti 
Here might be seefl; that beauty, Wealth, and wHi^ 
And prowess, to the power of love submit ; ^ 
The flrpreadinc snare tor dl mitoldnd is Uiid^ 
And Wers ati betray, and are be^'d./ 
The goddess^ self some noble tfaidliad WMOgfatV 
Smiling she seem*d, and full <tf pleasifig thought; 
From ocean, as she first began tx^-^lM, "' ^ '-'"J 
And smoothed the fuffled ieM, tai^ de^d Hie ftkiei 
She trod the brine, IeJI bare beloi^ 19ie breiiat. 
And the green waves but ill confeetKl'd iilie^t^l 
A lute she held ; arid on her he6d wias seen ' 
A wreath of roses red, andmyrtfe? g^t'eeii'; 
Her turtles farin*d the buxom ali» ab««re ; ' ' ' 
And, by his mother, stood «ti infhri t LbV^ 
With wings unfledged ; his eyes were b&nmd c^er,l^ 
His hands a bow, his back )a quiver b6re, "* ' r 
Supplied with arrows bright MdlMett; i& dUMfl 
store. •■ ' "' -^ ■'- '"''^•' 

But in the dome of mighty MSrt the**ted> 
With different figures all the sides wtt^^s^r^-'- 
This temple, less in fohoi, with equal j^it^. 
Was imitative of the first in Thrace ; ' 




For that cold region was the loved' Iftttde, 
And sovereign mansion of the Ivarribr gOd, 
The landscape was a forest wide and bftre. 
Where neither beast nor human kind repail^ ; 
The fowl, that scent afar, the borders fliy. 
And shun the bitter blast, and wheel about the sky. 



* This strange association of persons did not shock the timei 
of Chaucer. 
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A cake of Mnirf lies baking on the ground, 

And prickly stubs, instead of trees, ore fouild ; 

Or woods witii knots and knares defomf d and old ; 

Headless the inost, and hideous to behold ; 

A rattling tempest through the Imtnehes went, 

That stripped them bare, and one sole way they bent. 

Heftveii froze above, severe; the dpuds congeal, 

And through the crystal vault appeared the stand- 
ing hail- 

Such was the face without ; a mountain stood 

Tpteat*ning flom high, and overlooked the wood ; 

Beneath the lowring brow, and cm ^ betit,* 

The temple stood of Mars armipotent ; 

The frame of burning steel that cast a glare 

From far, and seem*a to thaw the freezuiff air. 

A strait long entry to the temple led. 

Blind with high walls, and horror over head ; 

Thence issued such a blast, and hollow roar. 

As threatened from the hinge to heave the door ; 

In through that door a northern light there shone ; 

'Twas all it had, for windows there were none. 

The gate was adamant ; eternal frame ! 

Which, hewed by Mars himself, from Indian quar- 
ries came, 

The labour of a God ; and all along 

Tough iron plates were clench'd to make it strong. 

A tun about was every pillar there ; 

A polish'd mirror shone not half so dear. 

There saw I how the secret felon wrought, x 

And treason labouring in the traitor*s thought, \ 

And midwife Time the ripened plot to murder T 
brought ^ 

There the red Anger dared the pallid Fear ; 

Next stood Hypocrisy, with holy leer ; 



* Chaucer reads more appropriately, '^ under a bent." 
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Soft smiling, and clemurely looking .dpym. 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown ; 
The asjsassihating wife, the household fien4 ; .: ' 
And, far the blackest there, the traitor-fiiend. 
On t'other side therq stood Destructkn hue, 
Unpunish'd Kapine, and a waste pf if ftf ; : . < j 
Contest, with sharpened knives, in c^nst^ra dniwAi 
And all with blood bespread the hply )awn* 
Loud menaces were heard, and fo«l:4ii;grace. 
And bawling infamy, in language hase ; . 
Till sense was lost in sound, and[ dlenoe fled the 

place. ., ; 

The slayer of himself yet saw I tlierq^. : . 
The gore congeal'd was clotted in his )i|dr ; 
With eves half-dosed, and gaping mout)i. bi^ l^y^ .. 
And gnm, as when he breathed his suUen soul away. 
In midst of all the dome. Misfortune sat, . : r 
And gloomy Discontent, and fell Pehate, . < 

And JV^dness laughing in his irelul mood ; . ^; 
And arm'd complaint on theft ; and cries of bipodi 
There was the tnurder'd corpse in covert^laid* 
And violent death in thousand sh^>ea display'd; 
The city to the soldier's rage resiga'd ; 
Successless wars, and poverty behind : 
Ships bjumt in fight, or forced on rocky shofep, : 
And the rash hunter strangled by the boan ; 
The new-born babe by nurses overlaid ; 
And the cook caught within the raging fire he viade^ 
AH ills of Mars his nature, flamc^ and steel ; 
The gasping charioteer, beneath the wheel 
Of his own car ; the ruin'd house, that faUs 
And intercepts her lord betwixt the walls : 
The whole division that to Mars pertaiQSi ■ ' . 
All trades of death that deal in steel for c^iins, 
Were there ; the butcher, armourer, and smith. 
Who forges sharpen'd faulchions, or the scythe. 
The scarlet conquest on a tower was placed. 
With shouts, and soldiers' acclamations graced c 



r I 
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A pointed sword hung threatening o'er his head, 
Sustain'd but by a slender twine of thread. 
There saw I Mars his ides, the CapitoU 
The seer in vain foretelling Caesar's fall ; 
The last triumvirs, and the wars they move. 
And Antony, who lost the world for love. 
These, and a thousand more, the fane adorn ; 
Their fates were painted ere the men were bom. 
All copied from the heavens, and ruling force 
Of the red star, in his revolving course. 
The form of Mars high on a chariot stood. 
All sheathed in arms^ and gruffly looked the God ; 
Two geomantic figures were displayed "^ 

Above his head, a warrior and a maid,* > 

One when direct, and. one when retrograde. f } 

Tired with deformities of death, I haste 
To the third temple, of Diana chaste* 
A sylvan scene with various greens was drawn. 
Shades on the sides, and in the midst a lawn ; 
The silver Cynthia, witli her nymphs around. 
Pursued the fl3^g deer, the vroods with horns re« 

sound : 
Callsto there stood manifest of shame. 
And, tum'd a b^r, the northern ^tar became : 
Her son was next, and, by peculiar grace, 
In the cold circle held the second place : 
The stag Acteon in the stream had spied 
The naked huntress, and for seeing died ; 
His hounds, unknowing of his change^ pursue 
The chace, and their mistaken master slew. 



* Rubeus and Puella. — Dryde.v. 

-^ Dryden has here omitted a striking circumi^tarice : 

A wolf that fttood before hinri kt ha feet, 
With eyen red, and of a nun he eat. 

VOL. XI. T 
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Peneian Daphne too was there, to see 

Apollo's love before, and now his tree. 

The adjoining fane the assembled Greeks express'd, 

And hunting of the Caledonian beast. 

Oenides' valour, and his envied prize ; 

The fatal power of Atalanta's eyes ; 

Diana's vengeance on the victor shown. 

The murdress mother, and consuming son ; 

The Volscian queen extended on the plain ; 

The treason punish'd, and the traitor slain. 

The rest were various huntings, well design'd. 

And savage beasts destroy'd, of every kind. 

The graceful goddess was array'd in green ; 

About her feet were little beagles seen. 

That watch'd, with upward eyes, the motions of^ 

their queen. 
Her legs were buskin'd, and the left before ; 
In act to shoot, a silver bow she bore. 
And at her back a painted quiver wore. 
She trod a wexing moon, that soon would waoe^ 
And, drinking borrow'd light, be fUl'd again ; 
With downcast eyes, as seeming to survey 
The dark dominions, her alternate sway. 
Before her stood a woman in her throes. 
And call'd Lucina's aid, her burden to disclose. 
All these the painter drew with such command. 
That Nature snatch'd the pencil from bis hand. 
Ashamed and angry that his art could feign. 
And mend the tortures of a mother^s pain. 
Theseus beheld the fanes of every God» 
And thought his mighty cost was well bestow'd. 
So princes now their poets should regard ; 
But few can write, and fewer can reward. 

The theatre thus raised, the lists enclosed. 
And all with vast magnificence disposed. 
We leave the monarch pleased, and haste to bring 
The knights to combat, and their arms to sing. 
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OR, 



THE KNIGHTS TALE. 



BOOK in. 

The day approadi'd when Fortune should decide 
The important enterprize, and give the bride ; 
I^or notv the rivals round the world had sought. 
And each his number, well-appointed, brought. 
The nations, far and near, contend in choice. 
And send the flower of war by public voice ; 
That after, or before, were never known 
l^uch chiefs, as each an army seem'd alone : 
Beside the diampions, all of high degree. 
Who knighthood loved, and deeds of chivalry, 
Throng'd to the lists, and envied to behold 
The names of others, not their own, enroU'd. 
Nor seems it strange ; for every noble knight. 
Who loves the fair, and is endued with nrightj 
In such a quarrel would be proud to fight. 
There breathes not scarce a man on British ground, 
(An isle for love, and arms, of old renowned,) 
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But would have sold his life to purchase fame. 

To Palamon or Arcite sent his name ; 

And had the land selected of the best^ 

Half had come hence, and let the world provide the 

rest. 
A hundred knights with Palamon there came. 
Approved in fight, and men of mighty name ; 
Their arms were several, as their nations were. 
But funiish'd all alike with sword and spear. 
Some wore coat armour, imitating scale. 
And next their skins were stubborn shirts of mail; 
Some wore a breastplate and a light juppon. 
Their horses clothed with rich caparison ; 
Some for defence would leathern bucklers use^ 
Of folded hides, and others shields of Pruce.* 
One hung a pole-axe at his saddle-bow. 
And one a heavy mace to stun the foe ; 
One for his legs and knees provided well. 
With jambeuxf arm'd, and double plates of steel;! 
This on his helmet wore a lady's glove. 
And that a sleeve embroider'd by his love. 

With Palamon, above the rest in pla< 
Lycurgus came, the surly Eang of Thrace 
Black was his beard, and manly was his 
The balls of his broad eyes roll'd in his head, 
And glared betwixt a yellow and a red ; 



* Prussia. f Boots, or armour for the legs* 

i The accoutrements of the knights of yore were aft variouil^ 
the modern fashions of female dress; and as it was necessarjjiB 
the single combat, that each warrior should be equally armedjit 
was a matter of no small nicety, to ascertain exactly, wbatwetf 
pons, offensive and defensive, should be allowed to them. Bat in 
general tournaments, each knight seems to have used the onns 
which pleased him best ; subject always to such eeneral regnlfr' 
tions as were laid down by the judges, for lessening the dimger 
of these military games. There is a long enumeration of varions 
kinds of armour, in the romance of *^ Clarlodus and Meliadus." 
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He look'd a lion with a gloomy stare. 
And o'er his eye-brows hung his matted hair ; 
Big-boned, and large of limbs, with sinews strong, 
Broad-shoulder'd, and his arms were round and lonsr. 
Four milk-white bulls (the Thracian use of old) 
Were yoked to draw his car of burnished gold. 
Upright he stood, and bore aloft his shield. 
Conspicuous from afar, and overlooked the field* 
His sureoat was a bear-skin on his back ; 
"His hair hung long behind, and glossj" raven-black. 
His ample forehead bore a coronet 
With sparkling diamonds, and with rabies set ; 
Ten brace, and more, of greyhcrands, snowy fair,^ 
, And tall as stags, ran loose, and coursed around f 
his chair, t 

A match for pards in flight,in grappling for the bear. 7 
With golden muzzles all their mouth.% were bound. 
And collars of the same their necks surrwind. 
Thus through the field Lycurgus took his way ; 
His hundred knights attend in pomp and proud array. 
.To match this monarch, with strong Arcite cdircif: 
Emetrius, King of Inde, a mighty name \ 
On a bay courser, goodly to behold. 
The trappings of his horse emboss'd with bOTbar^';^ 

gold. 
Not Mars bestrode a steed with great<:T jnra/:^: ; 
His sureoat o'er his arms was cloth ^/f Thrao^;, 
Adom'd with pearls, all orient, rounJ, and gr^rsrt : 
His saddle was of gold, with emeralds i^^ ; 
His shoulders large a mantle did attire. 
With rubies thick, and sparkling as the fir'r ; 
His amber-coloured locks in ringlets run. 
With graceful negligence, and shr>ne againtt thf: t^iu 
His nose was aquiline, his ej'es were W«i/r, 
Ruddy his lips, and fresh and fair hh, h^j^r ; 
Some sprinkled freckles on bis fa/A v/t^rh v-'m, 
Whose dusk set off the whitenes* <A th<: ^.ki^ 
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His awful presence did the crowd surprise. 

Nor durst the rash spectator meet huf eyes ; 

Eyes that confessed him bom for kingly sway. 

So fierce, they flash'd intolerable day. 

His age in nature's youthful prime appeared, 

And just began to bloom his yellow beard. 

Whene'er he spoke, his voice was heard arpund, 

Loud as a trumpet, with a silver sound ; 

A laurel wreath'd his temples, fresh ancL green. 

And myrtle sprigs, the marks of love^ were iqri'd 

between. 
Upon his fist he bore, for his delight* 
An eagle well reclaim'd, and lily white. 

His hundred knights attend him to the war, 
All arm'd for battle ; save their heads were hare. 
Words and devices blazed on every shield. 
And pleasing was the terror of the field. 
For kings, and dukes, and barons, you might seeii 
Like sparkling stars, though difierent in degree, > 
All for the increase of arms, and love of chivalry.} 
Before the king tame leopards led the way, 
And troops of lions innocently play. 
So Bacchus through the conquer'd Indies rod^ 
And beasts in gambols frisk'd before the honest god. 

In this array, the war of either side 
Through Athens pass'd with military pride. 
At prime, they enter'd on the Sunday morn ; 
Kich tapestry spread the streets, and flowers die 

posts* adorn. 
The town was all a jubilee of feasts ; 
So Theseus will'd, in honour of his guests : 
Himself with open arms the kings embraced, 
Then all the rest in their degrees were graced. 
No harbinger was needful for the night, 
For every house was proud to lodge a knight* 

* First edition^ poU, 
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I pass the royal treat, nor must relate 
The gifts bestow'd, nor how the champions sate ; 

I Who first, who last, or how the knights address'd 
Their vows, or who was fairest at the feast ; 

i Whose voice, whose graceful dance did most siirprise ; 
Soft amorous sighs, and silent love of eyes. 

H The rivals call my muse another way. 
To sing their vigils for the ensuing day. 

3 'Twas ebbing darkness, past the noon of night, 

3 And Phosphor, on the confines of the light. 
Promised the sun ; ere day began to spring, ^ 
The tuneful lark abeady stretch'd her wing, f 
And, flickering on her nest, made short essays to^ 

■ sing* ) 

i When wakeful Palamon, preventing day, ^ 

Took to the royal lists his early way, > 

To Venus at her fane, in her own house, to pray. > 

^ There, falling on his knees before her shrine, 

^ He thus implored with prayers her power divine. — 

g Creator Venus, genial power of love. 
The bliss of men below, and Gods above ! 
Beneath the sliding sun thou runn'st thy race, 

j Dost fairest shine, and best become thy place. 

^ For thee the winds their eastern blasts forbear, 
Thy month reveals the spring, and opens all the year. 
• Thee, Gk)ddess, thee the storms of winter fly, \ 

. Earth smiles with flowers renewing, laughs thesky, > 
And birds to lays of love their tuneful notes apply. S 
For thee the lion loathes the taste of blood. 
And roaring hunts his female through the wood ; 
For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves. 
And tempt the stream, and snuff their absent loves. 
'Tis thine, whatever is pleasant, good, or fair ; -\ 
All nature is thy province, life thy care ; ( 

Thou madest the world, and dost the world repair. ) 
Thou gladder of the mount of Cytheron, 
Increase of Jove, companion of the sun ! 
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If e'er Adonis touched thy tender heart. 

Have pity. Goddess, for thou know'st the smart ! 

Alas ! I have not words to tell my. grief ; 

To vent ray sorrow would be some relief. 

[jight sufferings give us leisure to coDiplain ; 

We groan, but canixot speak, in greater pain. 

O Goddess, tell thyself what I would say ! 

Thou know'st it, and I feel too much to pray. 

So grant my suit, as I enforce my miffht 

In love to be thy champion, and thy Knight ; 

A servant to thy sex, a slave to thee^ 

A foe profest to barren chastity. 

Nor ask I fame or honour of the field. 

Nor choose I more to vanquish than to yield : 

In my divine Emilia make me blest. 

Let fate, or partial chance, dispose the rest. 

Find thou the manner, and the means prepare ; 

Possession, more than conquest, is my care. 

Mars is the warrior's God ; in him it lies 

On whom he favours to confer the prize ; . 

With smiling aspect you serenely move 

In your fifth orb, and rule the realm of love. 

The fates but only spin the coarser clue. 

The finest of the wool is l^t for you. 

Spare me but one small portion of the twine. 

And let the sisters cut below your line : 

The rest among the rubbish may they sweep. 

Or add it to the yarn of some old miser^s heap. 

But, if you this ambitious prayer deny, 

(A wish, I grant, beyond mortality,) 

Then let me sink beneath proud Amte's arms. 

And I, once dead, let him possess her charms ! — 

Thus ended he ; then, with observance due. 
The sacred incense on her altar threw. 
I1ie curling smoke mounts heavy from the fires ; 
At length it catches flame, and in a blaze expires ; 
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At once the gracious Goddess gave the sign. 
Her statue shook, and trembled all the shrine : 
Pleased Palamon the tardy omen took ; 
For, since the flames pursued the trailing smoke. 
He knew his boon was granted ; but the dav 
To distance driven, andjoy adjoum'd with kmgdelay. 

Now mom with rosy Ught had streak'd the sky, 
Up rose the sun, and up rose Emily : 
Addressed her eariy steps to Cjmthia's fime. 
In state attended by her maiden train. 
Who bore the vests that holy rites require. 
Incense, and odorous gums, and oover^d fire. 
The plenteous horns with pleasant mead they crown. 
Nor wanted aught beside in honour of tlM; rryy>r:. 
Now while the temple smoked with halknr'd r.>%rrj. 
They wash the vir^n in a living strearii ; 
The secret ceremonies I conceal. 
Uncouth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal : 
But such they were as pagan use required, 
Ferform'd by women whm the men retir^. 
Whose eyes pro&ne their chaiite mr^tenfM% ni/^ 
Might turn to scandal, or obscene dg)ij?fat%. 
Well-meaners think no harm : but for'th^ f*-br, 
Things sacred they pervert, arid wkrjo^ h ^jfh ^m^. 
Her shining hair, uncomlyd, wa« kx/^y h^/rt^^ 
A crown of mastless oak adorned her iti^ : 
When to the shrine approacfa'd, tite isyAiehX Ts^'i.4 
Had kindling fires on either altar Uid : 
(The rites were such as were obwi^'fad ^4 ^M, 
By Statins in his Theban %Upry uA4,j 
Then kneeling with her hand% ^<rf^% J*^ t/r*^**-*. 
Thus lowly she preferred her ^^-la^^t^r r^yuftt : — 

O Goddess, haunter of the w^x^faif*<j i^.nr^u 
To whom both heaven and earth a/id Ufh.^ iiu: rz-n-u ; 
Queen of the nether J^kies wb<>r^? half th<r y^-ai/ 
Thy silver beauts deM^end, and lijfhi th'/^'l^/^i/iy 
sphere ; 
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Goddess of maids, and conscious of our hearts^ 
So keep me from the vengeance of thy darts^ 
(Which Niobe's devoted issue felt. 
When hissing through the skies the feathered deaths 

were dealt,) 
As I desire to live a virgin life. 
Nor know the name of mother or of wife. 
Thy votress from my tender years I am. 
And love, like thee, the woods and sylvan game. 
Likedeath, thou know'st, I loath the nuptial state, 
And man, the tyrant of our sex, I hate, 
A lowly servant, but a lofly mate ; 
Where love is duty, on the female side ; 
On their's mere sensual gust, and sought with sudy 

pride. 
Now by tny triple shape, as thou art seen 
In heaven, earth, hell, and every where a queen, 
Grant this my first desire ; let discord cease. 
And make betwixt the rivals lasting peace : 
Quench their hot fire, or far from me remove 
The flame, and turn it on some other love ; 
Or if my frowning stars have so deoreed. 
That one must be rejected, one succeed. 
Make him my lord, within whose faithful breast 
Is fix'd my image, and who loves me best. 
But, oh ! :even that avert ! I chuse it not. 
But take it as the least unhappy lot. 
A maid I am, and of thy vh-gin train ; 
Oh, let me still that spotless name retain f 
Frequent the forests, thy chaste will obey. 
And only make the beasts of chace my prey ! — 

The flames ascend on either altar dear. 
While thus the blameless maid address'd her praya*. 
When lo ! the burning fire, that shone so bright, 
Flew off all sudden, with extinguish'd light. 
And left one altar dark a little space. 
Which tum'd self-kindled, and renewed the blaze ; 
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That* other victor-flame a moment stood. 

Then fell, and lifeless left the extinguish'd wood ; 

For ever lost, the irrevocable light 

Forsook the black'ning coals, and sunk to night ; 

At either end it whistled as it flew. 

And as the brands were green, sodropp'd the dew; 

Infected as it fell with sweat of sanguine hue. 

The maid from that ill omen tum'd her eyes. 
And with loud shrieks and clamours rent the skies ; 
Nor knew what signified the boding sign, 
Bi^t found the powers displeased, atad fear'd the 
wrath divine. 

Then shook the saqred shrine, and sudden light 
Sprung through the vaulted roof, and made the tem- 
ple bright 
The Power* behold ! the Power in glory shone, 
By her bent bow and her keen arrows known ; 
The rest, a huntress issuing from the wood, 
Keclining on her cornel spear she stood. 
Then gracious thus began : — Dismiss thy fear. 
And heaven's unchanged decrees attentive heajr : 
More powerful gods have torn thee from my side. 
Unwilling to resign, and doom'd a bride ; 
The two contending knights are weigh'd above ; 
One Mars protects, and one the Queen of Love : 
But which the man, is in the Thunderer's breast ; 
This he pronounced, 'tis he who loves thee best. 
The fire, that, once extinct, revived again, 
Foreshews the love allotted to remain. 
Farewell ! — she said, and vanish'd fi'om the place ; 
The sheaf of arrows shook, and rattled in the case. 
Aghast at this the royal virgin stood, 
Disdaim'd, and now no more a sister of the wood : 
But to the parting Goddess thus she pray'd ; 
Propitious still, be present to my aid. 
Nor quite abandon your once-favour'd maid.; — 

* Derrick's edition^ The. 
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Then sighing she returned ; but smiled betwixt. 
With hopes, and fears, and joys with sorrows mixt. 

The next returning planetary hour 
Of Mars, who shared the heptarchy of power. 
His steps bold Ardte to the temple bent, 
To adore with pagan rites the power armipotent : 
Then prostrate low before his altar lay. 
And raised his manly voice, and thus began to pray :— 
Strong Gkxl of arms, whose iron sceptre sways 
The freezing North, and Hyperborean seas,- 
And Scythian colds, and Thracia's wintry coast. 
Where stand thy steeds, and thou arthonour*dmost: 
There most ; but every where thy power is known, 
The fortune of the fight is all thy own : 
Terror is thine, and wild amazement, flung 
From out thy chariot, withers even the strong ; 
And disarray and shameful rout ensue, 
And force is added to the fainting crew — 
Acknowledged as thou art, accept my prayer ! 
If aught I have achieved deserve thy care ; 
If to my utmost power with sword and shield 
I dared the death, unknowing how to yield. 
And falling in my rank, still kept the field. 
Then let my arms prevail, by thee sustained. 
That Emily by conquest may be gain'd. 
Have pity on my pains ; nor those unknown 
To Mars, which, when a lover, were his own. 
Venus, the public care of all above. 
Thy stubborn heart has soften'd into love : 
Now, by her blandishments and powerful charms, 
When yielded she lay curling in thy arms. 
Even by thy shame, if shame it may be call'd. 
When Vulcan had thee in his net enthrall'd ; 
(O envied ignominy, sweet disgrace. 
When every Gk)d that saw thee wish'd thy place !) 
By those dear pleasures, aid my arms in fiffht. 
And make me conquer in my patron's right : 
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For I am young, a novice in the trade, 

The fool of love, unpractised to persuade. 

And want the soothing arts that catch the fair. 

But, caught myself, lie struggling in the snare ; 

And she I love, or laughs at all my pain. 

Or knows her worth too well, and pays me with; 

disdain. 

For sure I am, unless I win in arms, 

To stand excluded from Emilia's charms : 

Nor can my strength avail, unless, by thee 

Endued with force, I gain the victory ; 

Then for the fire which warm'd thy generous heart. 

Pity thy subject's pains, and equal smart. 

So be the morrow's sweat and labour mine. 

The palm and honour of the conquest thine : 

Then shall the war, and stem debate, and strife 

Immortal, be the business of my life ; 

And in thy fane, the dusky spoils among. 

High on theburnish'd roof, my banner shall be hung, 

Kank'd with my champions' bucklers ; and below. 

With arms reversed, the achievements of my foe ; 

And while these limbs the vital spirit feeds. 

While day to night, and night to day succeeds. 

Thy smoking altar shall be fat with food 

Of incense, and the grateful steam of blood ; 

Burnt-offerings morn and evening shall be thine. 

And fires eternal in thy temple shine. 

This bush of yellow beard, this length of hair. 

Which from my birth, inviolate I bear. 

Guiltless of steel, and from the razor fi-ee. 

Shall fall a plenteous crop reserved for thee. 

So may my arms with victory be blest, 

I ask no more, let fate dispose the rest. — 

The champion ceased : there foUow'd in the close 

A hollow groan ; a murmuring wind arose ; 

The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung. 

Sent out a jarring sound, and harshly rung : 

8 
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The bolted gates flew open at the blast. 
The storm rush'd in, and Ardte stood aghast ; 
The flames were blown aside, yet shone they bright, 
Fanned hv the wind, and gave a ruffled light. 

Then ^om the ground a scent began to rise. 
Sweet smelling as accepted sacrifice i 
This omen pleased, and, as the flames aspire. 
With odorous incense ^rcite heaps the fire : 
Nor wanted hymns to Mars, or heathen charms : 
At length the nodding statue dash'd his arms, 
And with a sullen sound and feeble cry. 
Half-sunk, and half-pronounced the word of victory. 
For this, with soul devout, he thank'd the God, 
And, of success secure, retum'd to his abode. 

These vows, thus granted, raised a strife above 
Betwixt the God of War and Queen of Love. 
She, granting first, had right of time to plead ; 
But he had granted too nor would recede. 
Jove was for Venus, but he fear'd his wife. 
And seem'd unwilling to decide the strife ; 
Tin Saturn from his leaden throne arose. 
And found a way the difference to compose : 
Though sparing of his grace, to mischief bent, 
He seldom does a good with good intent. 
Wayward, but wise ; by long experience taught, 
To please both parties, for ill ends, he sought : 
For this advantage age from youth has won. 
As not to be outridden, though outrun. 
By fortune he was now to Venus trined. 
And with stem Mars in Capricorn was joined. 
Of him disposing in his own abode. 
He sooth'd the Goddess, while he guU'd the God:— 
Cease, daughter, to complain, and stint the strife ; 
Thy Palamon shall have his promised wife : 
And Mars, the lord of conquest, in the fight 
With palm and laurel shall adorn his knight. 
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Wide is my course, nor turn I to my place, 
Till length of time, and move with tardy pace. 
Man feels me, when I press the ethereal plains ; 
My hand is heavy, and tlie wound remainjs. 
Mine is the shipwreck, in a watery sign ; 
And in an earthy, the dark dungeon mine. 
Cold shivering agues, melancholy care. 
And bitter blasting winds, and poison'd air, 
Are mine, and wilfiil death, resulting from despair. 
The throttling quinsey 'tis my star appoints. 
And rheumatisms ascend to rack the joints : 
When churls rebel against their native prince, 
I arm their hands, and furnish the pretence ; 
And housing in the lion's hateful sign, 
Bought senates, and deserting troops are mine.* 
Mine is the privy poisoning ; I command 
Unkindly seasons, and ungrateful land. 
By me king's palaces are push'd to ground^ 
And miners crush'd beneath their mines are found. 
'Twas 1 slew Sampson, when the pillar'd hall 
Fell down, and crush'd the many with the fall. 
My looking is the me of pestilence. 
That sweeps at once the people and the prince. 
Now weep no more, but trust thy grandsire's art ; 
Mars- shall be pleased, and thou perform thy part. 
'Tis ill, though different your complexions are. 
The family of heaven for men should war. — 
The expedient pleased, where neither lost his right; 
Mars had the day, and Venus had the night. 
The management they left to Chronos' care ; 
Now turn we to the effect, and sing the war. 



^ * This line> containiog a political allusioD, is Dryden's exclu- 
siTely. In Chaucer's time, the *' churl's rebellion*' excited the 
dreadful remembrance of the insurrection of Jack Straw in Eng- 
land, and that m France called the Jacquerie, both recent events. 
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In Athens, all was pleasuret iiiirtli» and frfajr, 
AW proper to the spring, and spritely Blaj : 
AVhich every soul inspired with sudb ddi^i 
'Twas jesting all the day, and love at night. 
Heaven smiled, and gladded was the bent €s€mui ; 
And Venus had the world as when it first begpn. 
At length in sleep their bodies they ooinpoa^ 
And dreamt the future fight, and eariy roaeL 

Now scarce the dawning day began to ^tin^ 
As at a signal given, the streets with damoois ling: 
At once the crowd arose ; confiised and hi^, i 
Even from the heaven, was heard a shouting ciy, >- 
For Mars was early up, and roused the dgr. i 
The gods came downward to behold the wan, . 
Sharpening theirsights, and leaning fiom tfaeirstus. 
The neighing of the generous horse was heard. 
For battle by the busy groom prepared : 
Rustling of harness, ratmng of the shidd» 
Clattering of armour, furbish'd for the field. 
Crowds to the castle mounted up the street. 
Battering the pavement with their courseni' feet: ' 
The greedy sight might there devour the gold 
Of glittering arms, too dazzling to behold ; 
And polish'd steel, that cast the view aside. 
And crested morions, with their plumy pride. 
Knights, with a long retinue of their squires. 
In gaudy liveries march, and quaint attirea. 
One laced the helm, another held the lanoe ; 
A third the shining buckler did advance. 
The courser paw'd the ground with restlesa fieet. 
And snorting foam'd, and champ'd the golden hit 
The smiths and armourers on palfreys ride, ^ •^ 
Files in their hands and hammers at their side, ( 
And nailsfor looseii'd spears, and thongs for shidds V 
provide.* 

*Thc court of chivalry^ which, in 1631^ regulated the intended ju* 
dicial combatbetween David Ramsay aud Lord Rae^ appointed, that 
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The yeomen guard the streets, in seemly bands ; 
And clowns come crowding on, with cudgels in 
their hands. 

The trumpets, next the gate, in order placed, 
Attend the sign to sound the martial blast : 
The palace-yard is fiU'd with floating tides. 
And the last comers bear the former to the sides. 
The throng is in the midst ; the common crew 
Shut out, the hall admits the better few. 
In knots tliey stand, or in a rank they walk. 
Serious in aspect, earnest in their talk : 
Factious, and favouring this or t'other side. 
As their strong fancies and weak reason guide. 
Their wagers back their wishes ; numbers hold 
With the fair freckled king, and beard of gold : 
So vigorous are his eyes, such rays they cast. 
So prominent his eagle's beak is placed. 
But most their looks on the black monarch bend. 
His rising muscles, and his brawn commend ; 
His double-biting axe, and beamy spear. 
Each asking a gigantic force to rear. 
All spoke as partial favour moved the mind ; 
And, safe themselves, at others' cost divined. 

Waked by the cries, the Athenian chief arose. 
The knightly forms of combat to dispose ; 
And passing through the obsequious guards, he sate 
Conspicuous on a throne, sublime in state ; 
There, for the two contending knights he sent ; 
Arm'd cap a- pee, with reverence low they bent ; 
He smiled on both, and with superior look 
Alike their ofier'd adoration took. 



until the word lesser les armes was given^ the combatants should 
have meat and drink^ iron-nails^ hammer, file, scissars, bodkin, 
needle and thread, armourer, and tailor, with their weapons to aid 
them as need required. See Stale Trials, Vol. XI. p. 1^0. 
VOL. XI. TJ 
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The people press on every side to see 
Their awful prince, and hear his high decree. 
Then signing to the heralds with his hand. 
They gave his orders from their lofty stand. 
Silence is thrice enjoin'd ; then thus aloud 
The king-at-arms bespeaks the knights and list'ning 

crowd :— 
Our sovereign lord has ponder'd in his mind 
The means to spare the blood of gentle kind ; 
And of his grace, and inborn clemenc}% 
He modifies his first severe decree, 
The keener edge of battle to rebate. 
The troops for honour fighting, not for hate. 
He wills, not death should terminate their strife, 
And wounds, if wounds ensue, be short of life ; 
But issues, ere the fight, his dread command. 
That slings afar, and poniards hand to hand. 
Be banish'd from the field ; that none shall dare 
With shorten'd sword to stab in closer war ; 
But in fair combat fight with manly strength. 
Nor push with biting point, but strike at length. 
The tourney is allow'd but one career. 
Of the tough ash, with the sharp-grinded spear ; 
But knights unhorsed may rise from off the plain, 
And fight on foot their honour to regain ; 
Nor, if at mischief* taken, on the ground 
Be slain, but prisoners to the pillar bound. 
At either barrier placed ; nor (captives made,) 
Be freed, or arm'd anew the fight invade. 
The chief of either side, berefl of life, 
Or yielded to his foe, concludes the strife. 
Thus dooms the lord ; now, valiant knights and 

young. 
Fight each his fill with swords and maces long. — 



« 



That is, at disadvantage. 
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The herald ends : The vaulted firmament 
With loud acclaims and vast applause is rent. 
Heaven guard a prince so gracious and so good. 
So just, and yet so provident of blood ! 
This was the general cry. The trumpets sound. 
And warlike symphony is heard around. 
The marching troops through Athens take their way, 
The great earl-marshal orders their array. 
The fair from high the passing pomp behold ; 
A rain of flowers is from the windows rolPd. 
The casements are with golden tissue spread, 
And horses' hoofs, for earth, on silken tapestry tread. 
The king goes midmost, and the rivals ride 
In equal rank, and dose his either side. 
Next after these, there rode the royal wife, 
With Emily, the cause, and the reward of strife. 
The following cavalcade, by three and three. 
Proceed by titles marshalVd in degree. 
Thus through the southern gate they take their way. 
And at the lists arrived ere prime of day. 
There, parting from the king, the chiefs divide. 
And wheeling east and west, before their meiny ride. 
The Athenian monarch mounts his throne on high. 
And after him the queen and Emily : 
Next these, the kindred of the crown are graced 
With nearer seats, and lords by ladies placed. 
Scarce were they seated, when with clamours loud 
In rush'd at once a rude promiscuous crowd : 
The guards, and then each other overbear, 
And in a moment throng the spacious theatre. 
Now changed the jarring noise to whispers low. 
As winds forsaking seas more softly blow ; 
When at the western gate, on which the car 
Is placed aloft, that bears the God of war, 
Proud Arcite, entering arm'd before his train, 
Stops at the barrier, and divides the plain. 
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Red was his banner, and display'd abroad 
Tlie bloody colours of his patron God. 

At that self moment enters Palamon 
The gate of Venus, and the rising Sun ; 
AVaved by the wanton winds, his banner flies. 
All maiden white, and shares the people's eyes. 
From east to west, look all the world around. 
Two troops so match'd were never to be found ; 
Such bodies built for strength, of equal age. 
In stature sized ; so proud an equipage : 
The nicest eye could no distinction make, 
AVhere lay the advantage, or what side to take. 
Thus ranged, the herald for the last proclaims 
A silence, while they answer'd to their names : 
For so the king decreed, to shun with* care 
The fraud of musters false, the common bane of war. 
The tale was just, and then the gates were closed; 
And chief to chief, and troop to troop opposed. 
The heralds last retired, and loudly cried, — 
The fortune of the field be fairly tried ! 

At this, the challenger, with fierce defy. 
His trumpet sounds ; the challenged makes replyJ 
With clangour rings the field, resounds the vault-j 

ed sky. 
Their vizors closed, their lances in the rest. 
Or at the helmet pointed, or the crest. 
They vanish from the barrier, speed the race. 
And spurring see decrease the middle space. 
A cloud of smoke envelopes either host. 
And all at once the combatants are lost. 
Darkling they join adverse, and shock unseen. 
Coursers with coursers jostling, men with men : 
As labouring in eclipse, a while they stay. 
Till the next blast of wind restores the day. 



^ Derrick's Edit. the. 
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They look anew ; the beauteous form of fight 
Is changed, and war appears a griesly sight.* 
Two troops in fair array one moment shew'd. 
The next, a field with fallen bodies strew'd : 
Not half the number in their seats are found ; 
But men and steeds lie grovelling on the ground. 
The points of spears are stuck within the shield. 
The steeds without their riders scour the field. 
The knights, unhorsed, on foot renew the fight ; 
The glittering faulchions cast a gleaming light ; 
Hauberks and helms are hew'd with many a wound ; 
Out spins the streaming blood, and dyes the ground. 
The mighty maces with such haste descend. 
They break the bones, and make the solid armour 

,bend. 
This thrusts amid the throng with furious force ; 
Down goes, at once, the horseman and the horse : 
That courser stumbles on the fallen steed. 
And floundring throws the rider o'er his head. 
One rolls along, a foot-ball to his foes ; 
One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. 
This halting, this disabled with his wound. 
In triumph led, is to the pillar bound, 
Where;. by the king's award, he must abide ; 
There goes a captive led on t'other side. 
By fits they cease ; and leaning on the lance. 
Take breath a while, and to new fight advance. 



* This fine passage does not occur in Chaucer^ although his 
commencement of the battle is in the highest degree animated. 
Perhaps Dryden remembered Sidney's " Arcadia." 

"And now the oflen-changing fortune began also to change 
the hue of the battles. For at the firsts though it were terrible^ 
yet Terror was decked so bravely with rich furniture, gilt swords, 
shining armours, pleasant pensils, that the eye with delight had 
scarcely leisure to be afraid : but now all universally defiled with 
dust, blood, broken armour, mangled bodies took away the 
masque, and set forth Horror in his own horrible manner/'— 
Arcadia^ Book III. 
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Full oft the rivals met, and neither spared 
His utmost force, and each forgot to ward. 
The head of this was to the saddle bent, . 
That* other backward to the cnipper sent : 
Both were by turns unhorsed ; the jealous blows 
Fall thick and heayy, when on foot they ckMto. 
So deep their fiiulcAions bite, that ^try- stroke 
Pierced to the quick, and equal wouncb tiiey give 

and took. 
Borne far asunder by the tides of men. 
Like adamant and steel they meet again. 

So when a tyger sucks the bullock's blood, 
A famish'd lion issuing from the wood 
Roars lorcQy fierce, and challenges the ibod. 
Each claims possession, neither will obey. 
But both theur paws are fastai'd on the prey ; 
They bite, they tear ; and while in vain taer strive 
The swains come arm'd between, and' bora to dfap 
tance drive. 

At length, as fate foredoomed, and all Anqp tend 
By course of time to their appointed end ; 
So when the sun to west was ftr dedined. 
And both afresh in mortal batde joined. 
The strong Emetrius came in Ardte's aid. 
And Palamon with odds was overlaid : 
Fqf turning short, hej- struck with all his might* 
Full on the helmet or the unwary knight. 
Deep was the wound ; he staggered with the bbw, 
And tum'd him to his unexpected foe ; 
Whom with such farce he struck, he £sll'd hkn 

down. 
And cleft the circle of his golden crown. • 
But Arcite's men, who now prevailed in ^^t. 
Twice ten at once surround the single kmgfat : 



♦ Derrick's Edit The 
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0'erpower*d, at length, they fcMPce him to the ground, 
Unyielded as he was, and to the pillar bound ; 
And King Lycurgus^ while he fought in v^n 
His friend to free, was tumbled on the plain. 

Who now laments but Palamon, compelTd 
No more to try the fortune of the field ! 
And, worse than death, to view with hateful eyes 
His rival's conquest, and renounce the prize ! 

The royal judge on his tribunal placed. 
Who had beheld the fight from first to last. 
Bade cease the war ; pronouncing fix)m on high 
Areite of Thebes had won the beauteous Eoiilv. 
The sound of trumpets to the voice replied. 
And round the royal lists the heralds cried, — 
Areite of Thebes has won the beauteous bride ! 

The people rend the skies with vast applause ; 
All own the chief, when fortune owns the cause. 
Areite is own'd even by the Gods above. 
And conquering Mars insults the Queen of Love. 
So laugh'd he, when the rightful Titan failed. 
And Jove's usurping arms in heaven prevailed. 
Laugh'd all the powers who favour tyranny. 
And all the standing army of the sky.* 
But Venus with dejected eyes appears. 
And, weeping, on the lists distiird her tears ; 
Her will refused, which grieves a woman most. 
And, in her champion foiFd, the cause of Love is lost. 
Till Saturn said : — ^Fair daughter, now be still : 
The blustering fool has satisfied his will ; 
His boon is given ; his knight has gain'd the day, 
But lost the prize ; the arrears are yet to pay. 
Thy hour is come, and mine the care shall be 
To please thy knight, and set thy promise free. 



* Another political sarcasm of the Tory pwit, unautlioriic-d l>y 
his original. 
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Now while tlic heralds run the lists around^ 
And Arcite, Arcite, heaven and earth resound ; 
A miracle (nor less could it be calM) 
Their joy with unexpected sorrow [wdl'd^ 
The victor knight had laid his helm aside, 
(Part for his ease, the greater part for pride,) 
Bare-headed, popularly low he bow'd. 
And paid the salutations of the crowd ; 
Then, spurring, at full speed, ran endlong on 
Where Theseus sat on his imperial throne ; 
Furious be drove, and upward cast his eye. 
Where next the queen was placed his Emily ; 
Then passing, to the saddle-bow he bent ; 
A sweet regard the gracious virgin lent ; 
(For women, to the brave an easy prey. 
Still follow Fortune where she leads the way ;) 
Just then from earth sprung out a flashing fire,* 
By Pluto sent, at Saturn's bad desire : 
The startling steed was seized with sudden fright, 
And, bounding, o'er the pommel cast the knight: 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head. 
He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead. 
Black was his countenance in a little space. 
For all the blood was gather'd in his face. 
Help was at hand : they rear'd him from the ground, 
And from his cumb'rous arms his limbs unbound; 
Then lanced a vein, and watch'd returning breath ; 
It came, but clogg'd with symptoms of his death. 
The saddle-bow the noble parts had prest. 
All bruised and mortified his manly breast. 
Him still entranced, and in a litter laid. 
They bore from field, and to his bed conveyed. 



♦ An *' infernal fury/* according to the best readings of Chau- 
cer, though others, which Dryden probably followed, have '* fire." 
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At length he waked, and with a feeble cry. 
The word he first pronounced was Emily. 

ISIeantime the king, though inwardly he mourn'd. 
In pomp triumphant to the town return'd, 
Attended by the chiefs, who fought the field ; 
(Now friendly mix'd, and in otie troop compell'd,) 
Composed his looks to counterfeited cheer^ 
And bade them not for Arcite's life to fean 
But that which gladded all the warrior train. 
Though most were sorely wounded, none were slain. 
The surgeons soon despoiPd them of their arms. 
And some with salves they cure, and some with 

charms ; 
Foment the bruises, and the pains assuage. 
And heal their inward hurts with sovereign draughts 

of sage. 
The king, in person, visits all around. 
Comforts the sick, congratulates the sound ; 
Honours the princely chiefs, rewards the rest, 
And holds, for thrice three days, a royal feast. 
None were disgraced, for falling is no shame. 
And cowardice alone is loss of fame. 
The venturous knight is from the saddle thrown ; 
But 'tis the fault of fortune, not bis own : 
If crowns and palms the conquerin;; ftide a^lom, 
The victor under better stars was bfjm : 
The brave man seeks not popukr applauvr, 
Nor, overpower'd with arms, desert* his chu^: ; 
Unshamed, though foiled, he does the Ur-st b«; f^si ; 
Force is of brutes, but honour Ls of ifiSiU. 

Thus Theseus s.-niled on all with t:<\tv»\ yj'^'/z^ 
And each was set according t/> \m pUf-J: : 
With ease were reconciled th': diiiWiUii f/airt-v 
For envy never dwells in noble \i<:^s\>,. 
At length they took their lea%f-, the \.:!J: ^fzinr^'l. 
Well pleased, and to tlieir y;vr;f<xi /lor.'.'r^. f<:>./' 'J 
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Meanwhile the health of Arate atiU iniMin ; 
From bad proceeds to worse, and mocks the leedKlf 

cares: 
Swollen is bis breast, his inward pains increase 
All means are used, and all without success. 
The clotted blood Ues heavy on his heiurt» 
Corrupts, and there remains in spite of ait ; 
Nor breathing veins, nor cupping, will prevail; 
All outward remedies and inward fidl : 
The mould of nature's fabric is desttoy?d» 
Her vessels discomposed, her virtue void : 
The bellows of his lungs begiti to swell (> 
All out of frame is every secret oell^ 
Nor can the good receive, nor bad expeL 
Those breathmg organs, thus wiAin opprest, 
With venom soon distend the sinews of his breaiL 
Nought profits him to save abandoned life^ 
Nor vomits upward aid, nor downward lakalivesi 
The midmost r^on battered and destroy'd. 
When nature cannot work, the effect of art is void; 
For physic can but mend our crazy -states 
Patdi an old buildings not a new create. 
Arcite is doc»n'd to £e in all his pride^ ] 

Must leave his youth,and yield his bcauteonslinde^l' 
Gain'd hardly, against right, and unenjoy'd* ) 
When 'twas declared all nope of life was past. 
Conscience (that of all phvsie works die last) 
Caused him to send for Emily in haste. 
With her, at his desire, came Palamdn ; 
Then, on his pllow raised, he thus began »-^ 
** No language can express the smallest part 
Of what I feel, and suffer in my hearty 
For you, whom best I love and value moat : 
But to your service I bequeath my ghost; .^ 
Which, from this niortal body when untied^ 
Unseen, unheard, shall hover at your side ; 
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Nor fright you waking, nor your sleep ofiend. 
But wait officious, and your steps attend. 
How I have loved, — excuse my faultering tongue ! 
My spirit's feeble, and my pains are strong : 
This I may say, I only grieve to die. 
Because I lose my charming Emily. 
To die, when heaven had put you in my power ! 
Fate could not chuse a more malicious hour. 
What greater curse could envious fortune give, 
Than just to die, when I began to live ! 
Vain men ! how vanishing a bliss we crave. 
Now warm in love, now withering in the grave ! 
Never, O never more to see the sun ! 
Still dark, in a damp vault, and still alone ! 
This fate is common ; but I lose my breath 
Near bliss, and yet not bless'd, before my death. 
Farewell ! but take me, dying, in your arms, 
•Tis all I can enjoy of all your charms : 
This hand I cannot but in death resign ; 
Ah, could I live ! but while I live 'tis mine. 
I feel my end approach, and, thus embraced. 
Am pleased to die ; but hear me speak my last : 
Ah, my sweet foe ! for you, and you alone, 
I broke my faith with injured Palamon. 
But love the sense of right and wrong Cffufomuh ; 
Strong love and proud ambition have no \if>unfh. 
And much I doubt, should heaven my lifc ]>To\hU(j^ 
I should return to justify my wron^ ; 
For, while my former flames ffmmxi within, 
Repentance is but want of pf/;vr;r if} %m. 
With mortal hatred I pursuwJ hi^^ lifc, 
Nor he, nor you, were guilty r/f Ui'; %^jrtU^ ; 
Nor I, but as I loved ; yet all or/fnl/irMrfJ, 
Your beauty, and my unyA^fstfM 'A UittA \ 
And his concurrent flarnir, Uat M/r/i- ur/ f,?-. •, 
For still our kindred ^Aih \v0i ^//.^ *^:K.f* 
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He had a momenf s ri^ht, in point of time ; 
Had I seen first, then his had been the crime. 
Fate made it mine, and justified his rigcbt ; 
Nor holds this earth a more deserving knight. 
For virtue, valour, and for noble blood. 
Truth, honour, all that is comprized in good ; 
So help me heaven, in all the world is none 
So worthy to be loved as Falamon. 
He loves you too, with such a holy fire. 
As will not, cannot, but with life expire : 
Our vow'd affections both have oflen tried, 
Nor any love but yours could ours di\-ide. 
Then, by niy love's inviolable band, 
By my long-suffering, and my short command. 
If e'er you plight your vows when I am gone, 
Have pity on the faithful Palamon. — 

This was his last ; for death came on amain, 
And exercised below his iron reign. 
Then upward to the seat of life he goes ; 
Sense fled before him, what he toucn'd he froze : 
Yet could he not his closing eyes withdraw. 
Though less and less of Emily he saw ; 
So speechless, for a little space he lay ; 
Then grasp'd the hand he held, and sigh*d his soul 
away. 

But whither went his soul, let such relate 
Who search the secrets of the future state : 
Divines can say but what themselves believe ; 
Strong proofs they have, but not demonstrative ; 
For, were all plain, then all sides must agree. 
And faith itself be lost in certainty. 
To live uprightly, then, is sure the best ; 
To save ourselves, and not to damn the rest. 
The soul of Arcite went where heathens go. 
Who better live than we, though less they know. 

In Palamon a manly grief appears ; 
Silent he wept, ashamed to shew his tears. 
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Kmilia shriek'd but once ; and then, oppressed 
With sorrow, sunk upon her lover's breast : 
Till Theseus in his arms convey'd, with care. 
Far from so sad a sight, the swooning fair. 
'IVere loss of time her sorrow to relate ; 
111 bears the sex a youthful lover's fate, 
When just approaching to the nuptial state : 
But, like a low-hung cloud, it rains so fast, 
That all at once it falls, and cannot last. 
The face of things is changed, and Athens now. 
That laugh'd so late, becomes the scene of woe : 
Matrons and maids, both sexes, every state. 
With tears lament the knight's untimely fate. 
;Nor* greater grief in falling Troy was seen 
For Hector's death, but Hector was not then. 
Old men with dust deform'd their hoary hair ; 
The women beat their breasts, their cheeks thev tear. 
** Why would'st thou go, (with one consent they cry,) 
W^hen thou hadst gold enough, and Emily !" f 

Theseus himself, who should have cheer'd the grief 
Of others, wanted now the same relief: 
Old Egeus only could revive his son. 
Who various changes of the world had known. 
And strange vicissitudes of human fate. 
Still altering, never in a steady state : 
Good after ill, and, after pain, delight. 
Alternate^ like the scenes of day and night. 
Since every man, who lives, is born to die. 
And none can boast sincere felicity. 
With equal mind, what happens, let us bear. 
Nor joy, nor grieve too much, for things beyond 
our care. 



* Folio Edit. Not. 

f Tl^is sort of expostulation is common to many barbarous na- 
tions, and is said to be retained by the native Irish. 
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Like pilcriins, to the appointed place we tend ; 
The world's an inn, and death the journey's end. 
Even kings but play ; and, when their part 13 dow^ 
Some other, irorsc or better, mount the throne. 
With words like these the crowd wiis satisfied, 
And so they would have been had Theseus died. 

But he, their king, wits labouring in bis mhid,')' 
A fitting pljcc for iunend pomps to lind, r 

AVhich were in honour of the dead desigii'd. ) 
And, after lung debute, at last he found 
(As love itself had niark'd the spot of ground) 
That grove, for ever green, that conscious lawnid,* 
Where he with Palamon fought hand to hand ; 
That, where he fed his amorous desires 
With soft complaints, .ind felt his hottest fires, 
There other flames might waste liis earthly part, 
And bum his limbs, where love had hnni'tl his heart 

This once resolved, ttiu peasants were cnjoin'd, 
Sere-wood, and firs, and doddcr'd oaks to find. 
With sounding axes to the grove they go. 
Fell, split, and lay the fuel on a row ; 
Vulcanian food : a bier is next prepared. 
On which the lifeless body should be rear'd, 
Cover'd with cloth of gold ; on which was laid 
The corpse of Arcite, in like robes ai-ray'd. 
White gloves were on his hands, and on bis head 
A wreath of laurel, mix'd with myrtle, spread. 
A sword, keen-edged, within his right he held, 
The warlike emblem of the conquer'd field. 
Bare was his manly visage on the bier; 
Menaced his countenance, even in death severe, 



• The Frencli launde, means a wild, uncultivated meadow, or 
gtade. Tiie n-oFd /atvn, which we have tbrmod froni it, Iiaf u 
more limited signilicotlon. 

9 
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Then to the palaoe-hall they bore the knight. 
To lie in solemn state, a public sight : 
Groans, cries, and bowlings, fill the crowded place. 
And unaffected sorrow sat on every &oe. 
Sad PalaQion above the rest appears. 
In sabli^ garments, dew'd with gushing tears ; 
His auburn locks on eithar d^oulder flowed. 
Which to the funeral of his firiend he vow- d : 
But Emily, as diiefi was next hia side^ 
A virgin^ widow, iind a mourning bride. 
And, that the princely obsequies might be 
!Perform'd according to his high degree^ 
The stee^ that bore him living to the fight, 1 
Was trapp'd wsth poUsh'd steel, all shining bright, >- 
And covered with the achievements of the knight, i 
The riders irode al»east ; and one his shielc^ 
His lance of cornel-wood another held ; 
The third his bow ; and^ glorious to bdiold. 
The costly quiver, all of bumish'd gold. 
The noblest of the Grecians next appear. 
And, weeping, on tbei?' shoulders bore the bier; 
With sober pace they mardi'd, and often staid. 
And througn the master-street the corpse convey 'd. 
The houses to their tops with black were spread. 
And even the pavements were with moummg hid. 
The right side of the pall old Egeus kept, 
And on the left the royal Theseus wept ; 
Each bore a golden bowl, of work divuie. 
With honey fill'd, and milk, and mix'd with ruddy 

wine. 
Then Palamon, the kinsman of the dain ; 
And aftier him appeared the illustrious train* 
To grace the pomp, came Emily the bright, 
Wim cover'd fire, the funeral pile to light* 
With high devotion was the service made, 
And all the rites of pagan honour ]md : 
So lofty was the pilc,*a Parthian Ijow, 
With vigour drawn, mu»t send the ^JiaH. Mnw. 



rutm 
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Tlic bottom was full twenty fathom broad, 
V\'itb crackling stra^v l>cii£ath in due proportioa 

strow'd. 
The fabric seetn'd a wnod of rising green, 
\\'itb sulphur and bitumen cast between. 
To fepd the flames ; the trees were unctumis fir, ") 
And niountain-Jish, the mother of the spear ; 
The nioumcr-yew, ami bnildcr-oak, were there; ) 
The beech, the swimming nlder. and the plane, > 
Hani box, and linden of a M>ftcr grain, f 

And laurels, which thogods for conquering chiefsi 

ordain. ■' 

How they *vere rank'd shall rest untold by nie, 
A\'^ith nameless nymphs that lived in every trec^^ 
'Sot bow the dr^-ads. and the woodland train, .^H 
Disherited, ran bowling o'er the plain ; ^^M 

Nor how the birds to foreign seats repair'd, ^H 
Or beasts that bolted out, and saw the forest bared ! 
Ivlor how the ground, now cleared, wiihghastly fright, 
Beheld the sudden sun, n stranger to the light. 

The straw, as first I said, was laid below ; 
Of chips, and sere-wood, was the second row ; 
The third of greens, and timber newly fell'd ; 
The fourth high stage the fragrant odours held, 
And pearls, and precious >;tones, and rich array; 
In midst of whicn, embalm'd. the body lay. 
The service sung, the maid, with mourning eyes, 
The stubble fired ; the smouldering flames arise : 
This office done, she sunk upon the groimd ; 
But what she spoke, recover'd fi'om her swoon, 
1 want the wit in moving words to dress ; 

But, by themselves, the tender sex may guess. 

While the devouring fire was burning fest, 
Rich Jewels in the tiame the wealthy cast ; 
And some their shields, and some their lanoes tbl, 
And gave the* warrior's ghost a warrior's dud 

* Durrick's EJit. tMr. 
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Full bowls of wine,' of honey, 'milk and blood. 
Were pour'd upon the pile of burning wood ; 
And lussing flames receive, and, hungry, lick the 

food. 

Then thrice the mounted squadrons ride atound 
Th^ firCj and Arcite's name they thrice resound. 

.^ Hail and JhreweU ! \hey shouted thrice amain^ 

. Thrice, facing to the leftj and thrice they turned again : 
Still, as they tum'd, they beat their clattering shields; 

^ Thewomenmixtheircries,andclamburfills the fields. 
The warlike wakes continued all the night, 
And funeral-games were play'd at new-returning 

, light: 
Who, naked, wrestled best, besmear'd with oil. 
Or who, with gauntlets, gave or took the foil, 
I ivill not tell you, nor would you attend ; 
But briefly haste to my long story's end. 
I pass the rest. The year was fully moiim'd. 
And Palamon long since to Thebes returned. 

. When, by the Grecians' general consent. 
At Athens Theseus held his parliament ; 
Among the laws that pass'd, it was decreed, 
Thatconquer'dThebesfrombondageshouldbefreed; 
Reserving homage to the Athenian throne. 
To which the sovereign summoned iPalamon. 
Unknowing of the cause, he took his way. 
Mournful in mind, and still in black array. 
^ The monarch mounts the throne, and, placed on 
. high, 
Commands into the court the beauteous Emily. 
So qalTd, she came ; the senate rose, atid paid 
Becoming reverence to the royal maid: 
And first soft whispers through the assenlbly went ; 
With silent wonder then they watch'd the event : 
All hush'd, the king arose with awful grace, 
Deep thought was in his breast, and counsel in his 
face : 

VOL. XI. X 
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At length he sigh'd, and, having first prepared 
The attentive audience, thus his will declared.:^-*' 
The Cause and Spring of motion, from above, 
Hung down on eartii, the golden chain of Liove ; 
Great was the effect, and high was his intent. 
When peace among the jarring seeds he sent : 
Fire, flood, and earth, and air, by this were bound, 
And love, the common link, the new creatioD 

crown'd. 
The chain still holds ; for, though the forms decay, 
Eternal matter never wears away : 
The same first Mover certain bounds has placed, 
How long those perishable forms shall last ; 
Nor can Uiey last beyond the time assigned 
By that all-seeing, and all-making Mind : 
Shorten their hours they may ; ror will is free ; 
But never pass the appointed destiny. 
So men oppressed, when weary of their iNreath, 
Throw off the burden, and suborn their death. 
Then, since those forms begin, and have their end, 
On some unalt^d cause they sure depend : 
Farts of the whole are we ; but God tibe wh<^ ; 
Who gives us life, and animating soul. 
For nature cannot from a part derive 
That being, ^ich the whole can only give : 
He, perfect, stable ; but imperfect we. 
Subject to change, and different in degree ; 
Plants, beasts, and man ; and, as our organs are, 
We, more or less, of his perfecticm share. 
But, by a long descent, the ether^ fire 
Corrupts ; and fcH'ms, the mortal part, expire. 
As he withdraws bis virtue, so they pass. 
And the same matter makes another mass. 
This law the Omniscient Power was pleased to give, 
That every kind should by succession live ; 
That individuals die, his wiU ordains ; 
The propagated species still remains. 
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The monarch oak, the patriarch of the tre^s. 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow d^prees ; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he stays, 
Supreme in state, and in three more decays : 
So wears the paying pebble in the street. 
And towns and towers their £ital periods meet : 
So rivers, rapid once, now naked lie. 
Forsaken of their springs, and leave tfaeir dumneli 

dry: 
So man, at first a drop, dilates with heat ; 
Then form'd, the little heart begins to beat ; 
Secret he feeds, unknowing in the cell ; 
At length, for hatching rip^ he breaks the sbdl. 
And struggles into breath, and cries for aid ; 
Then, helpless, in his mother's lap is kud. 
He creeps, he walks, and^ iMuing into maOf 
Grudges their life, from whence his own bq^ ; 
Retchless of laws, a£fects to mle akme;, 
Anxious to reign, and restless on tibe limme ; 
First vegetive, then feels, and reafons last ; 
Rich of three souls;, and lives all three to waste. 
Some thus, but thousands more in flower ^nf/t ; 
For few arrive to run the latter stajfj^ 
Sunk in the first, in battle some are dain^ 
And others whelm'd beneath tbe flormy naiHu 
What makes all this, bat Jomter die king^ 
At whose command weperidi, and we spring? 
Then 'tis our best, since thus ordson'd to die^ 
To make a virtue of necessity ; 
Take what he ^ves, since to rebel is vaisn ; 
The had grows better, whkfa we wdl triiitain ; 
And could we chuse the time, and ehiM^ ^fi^m^ 
Tis best to die, our honour at the hn;^ 
When we have done oar ancestors no ^Iksm^.^ 
But served our friends, and well ^«fTrr«^ i0m f^A^» 
Then should we wish oar happy life to ^^m^ 
And leave no more for fofrtune to ^sfiose. 
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So should we make our death a glad relief 
From future shame, from sickness, and from grief; 
Enjoying, while we live, the present hour. 
And dying in our excellence and flower. 
Then round our death-bed every friend should run, 
And joyous of our conquest early won ; 
While the malicious world, with envious tears, 
Should grudge our happy end, and wish it thcdn. 
Since then our Arcite is with honour dead. 
Why should we mourn, that he so soon is freed, 
Or call untimely, what the gods decreed ? 
With grief as just, a friend may be deplored, 
From a foul prison to free air restored. 
Ought he to thank his kinsman or his wife. 
Could tears recal him into wretched life ? 
Their sorrow hurts themselves ; on him is lost; 
And, worse than both, offends his happy ghost 
What then remains, but, afler jpast annoy. 
To take the good vicissitude of jov ; 
To thank the gracious gods for what they give, 
Possess our souls, and while we live, to five ? 
Ordain we then two sorrows to combine. 
And in one point the extremes of grief to join ; 
That thence resulting joy may be renewed. 
As jarring notes in harmony conclude. 
Then I propose, that Palamon shall be 
In marriage joined with beauteous Emily ; 
For which already I have gain'd the assent 
Of my free people in full parliament. 
Long love to her has borne the faithful knight. 
And well deserved, had fortune done him right : 
'Tis time to mend her fault, since Emily, 
By Arcite's death, from former vows is free. — 
If you, fair sister, ratify the accord. 
And take him for your husband and your lord, 
'Tis no dishonour to confer your grace 
On one descended from a royal race ; 
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And were he less, ret yens of: 
From grateful souls, exjKt reward at 
Pity is heaven's and youi^s ; nor cm 
A thrcHie so scrft as in a woman's 

He said: sheUush'd; andyasof'enwedfaymig^ 
Seem'd to give Theseus what she gave the knight, 
Th^i, turning to the Theban, thus he sud : — 
Small arguments are needful to peisuade 
ITour temper to oom^y with my oonmiand : 
And, spealdng thus, he gave Emilia's hand. 
Smiled Venus, to bdiold her own true knight 
Obtain the conquest, though he lost the fight 
And bless'd, with nuptial bliss, the sweet laboii- 

ous night. 
£ros and Anteros, on either side. 
One fired the bridegroom, and one warm'dthe bride ; 
And long-attending Hymen, from above, 
Shower'd on the bed the whole Idalian grove. 
All of a tenor was their after-lif^ 
No day discoloured with domestic strife ; 
No jealousy, but mutual truth believed. 
Secure repose, and kindness undeceived. 
Thus heaven, beyond the compass of his thought. 
Sent him the blessing he so dearly bought. 

So may the Queen of Love long duty bless. 
And all true lovers find the same success ! 



[ 8S6 ] 



THE 



COCK AND THE FOX. 



The accurate Tyrwhitt detected the original of thb fable in the 
translation of " JEsop/* made by Marie of France into Norman- 
French for the amusement of the court of England, by whidi 
that language was used down to the reign of Edward, mt tbe 
hand of genius gilds what it touches ; and the naked Apdogiiei 
which may be found in Tyrwhitt's " Preliminary Discourse/ was 
amplified by Chaucer into a poem, which^ in grave, ironical nar- 
rative^ livelmess of illustration^ and happiness of humorous de- 
scription, jdelds to none that ever was written. Drydettf whom 
<^ The Hind and Panther^' had familiarized with this tfpeeies rf 
composition, has executed a version at once literal and qpirited, 
which seldom omits what is valuable in his original, and often 
adds those sparks which genius strikes out| whoa tn oaUiBiM with 
the work of a kindred spirit. 
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THE 



COCK AND THE FOX ; 



OB, THE 



TALE OF THE N^UN^S PBIEST. 



There lived, as authors tell, in days of yore, 
A widow, somewhat old, and very poor ; 
Deep in a cell her cottage lonely stood. 
Well thatdi'd and under covert of a wood. 

This dowager, on whom my tale I found. 
Since last she laid her husband in the ground, 
A simple sober life in patience led. 
And had but just enough to buy her thread ; 
But housewifbfig the little heaven had lent. 
She duly paid a groat for quarter rent ; 
And pinch'd her belly, with her daughters two. 
To bring the year about with much ada 

The cattle in her homestead were three sows, 
An ewe called Mally, and three brinded cows. 
Her parlour- window stuck with herbs around. 
Of savoury smell, and rushes strew'd the ground. 
A maple dresser in her hall she had. 
On which full many a slender meal she made : 
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For no delicious morsel pass'd her throat ; 

According to her cloth sne cut her coat. 

No poignant sauce she knew, no costly treat. 

Her hunger gave a relish to her meat. 

A sparing diet did her health assure ; 

Or sick, a pepper posset was her cure. 

Before the day was done, her work she sped. 

And never went by candle-light to bed. . 

With exercise she sweat ill humours out ; 

Her dancing was not hindered by the gout. 

Her poverty was glad, her heart content. 

Nor knew she what the spleen or vapours meant 

Of wine she never tasted through the year, . , 

But white and black was all her homely cheer ; 

Brown bread and milk, (but &st she skimm'd her 

bowls,) 
And rashers of singed bacon on the coals ; 
On holidays an egg, or two at most ; 
But her ambition never reach'd to roast. . , 

A yard she had, with pales enclosed about. 
Some high, some low, and a dry ditch without 
Within this homestead lived, without a peer. 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer ; 
So hight her cock, whose singing did surpass 
The merry notes of organs at the mass. 
More certain was the crowing of the cock 
To number hours, than is an abbev-clock ; 
And sooner than the matin-bell was rung. 
He clapp'd his wings upon his roost, and sung : 
For when degrees fifteen ascended right. 
By sure instinct he knew 'twas one at night. 
High was his comb, and coral-red withal. 
In dents embattled like a castle wall ; 
His bill was raven-black, and shone like jet ; 
Blue were his legs, and orient were his feet ; 
White were his nails, like silver to behold. 
His body glittering like the burnish'd gold. 
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This gentle oock, for solace ofliis life. 
Six misses had, beside his lawful wife. 
Scandal, that spares no king, though ne*ar so good. 
Says, they were all of his own flesh and hlood ; 
His sisters, both by sire and nxither's ^de. 
And sure their likaiess shewed them near allied. 
But make the worst, the monardi did no mcnre. 
Than all the Ptolemies had d<Mie before : 
When incest is for interest of a nation, 
'Tis made no sin by holy dispensation. 
Some lines have been maintained by this alone. 
Which by their common ugliness are known. 

But passing this as from our tale apart. 
Dame Partlet* was the sovereign o£ his heart. 
Ardent in love, outrageous in his play. 
He feather'd her a hundred times a-day ; 
And she, that was not only passing fair. 
But was withal discreet, and debonair. 
Resolved the passive doctrine to fulfil, 
Though loth, and let him work his wicked will ; 
At board and bed was a£&ble and kind. 
According as their marriage- vow did bind. 
And as the church's precept had enjoined. 
Even since she was a se'nnight old, they say, 
Was chaste and humble to her dying day, 
Nor chick nor hen was known to disobey. 

By this her husband's heart she did obtain ; 
What cannot beauty, join'd with virtue, gain ! 
She was his only joy, and he her pride. 
She, when he walk'd, went pecking by his side ; 



* Partlet^ or Perthelot, as the proper name of a hen, is a word 
of difficult and dubious etymology. Buddiman, m his Glossary 
to Douglas's Virgil^ ^ives several derivations ; the most plausible 
is that which brings it from Fartlet, ah old word signifying a wo- 
man's ruff. 
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If, spurning up the ground, he sprung a com. 
The tribute in his bul to her was borne. 
But, oh ! what joy it was to hear him sing 
In summer, when the day began to spring. 
Stretching his neck, and warUing in his throat ! 
Solus cum sola, then was all his note. 
For in the days of yore, the Hrda of parttf 
Were bred to speak, and sing, and learn the liberal 
arts. 

It happ'd that perching on the parlour-beam, 
Amidst his wives, he had a deadly dream. 
Just at the dawn ; and sigh'd, and groan'd so &st, 
As every breath he drew would be his last. 
Dame Fartlet, ever nearest to his side^ 
Heard all his piteous moan, and how be cried 
For help from gods and men ; and sore aghast 
She pecVd and pull'd, and wsdcen'd him at last 
Dear heart, said she, for love of heaven declare 
Your pain, and make me partner of your care. 
You groan, sir, ever since the morning-light. 
As something had disturbed your noble sprite. — 

And, madam, well X might, said Chantidear, 
Never was shrovetide^cock in sud^ a fear. 
Even still I run all over in a sweat. 
My princely senses not recover'd yet 
For such a dream I had of dire portent^ 
That much I fear my body will be shent : 
It bodes I shall have wars and woeful strife. 
Or in a loathsome dungeon end my life. 
Know, dame, I dreamt within my troubled breast,] 
That in our yard I saw a murderous beast, r 

That on my body would have made arrest. J 
With waking eyes I ne'eff beheld his fellow ; 
His ccdour was betwixt a red and yellow. 
Tipp'd was his tail, and both his pricking cars, 
With black, and much unlike his other hairs t 
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The rest, in shape a. beagle*s whelp throughout^ 
With broader forehead, and a sharper snout ; 
Deep in his front were sunk his glowing eyes. 
That yet, methinks, I see him with surprise. 
Reach out your hand, I drop with clammy sweat. 
And lay it to my heart, and feel it beat,— 
Now fie for shame ! quoth she ; by heaven above. 
Thou hast for ever lost thy lady's love. 
No woman can endure a recreant knight ; 
He must be bold by day, and free by night : 
Our sex desires a husband or a friend. 
Who can our honour and his own defend ; 
Wise, hardy, secret, liberal of his purse ; 
A fool is nauseous, but a coward worse : 
No bragging coxcomb, yet no baffled knight. 
How darest thou talk of love, and darest not fight ? 
How darest thou tell thy dame thou art affear'd ? 
Hast thou no manly heart, and hast a beard ? 

If aught firom fearful dreams may be divined. 
They signify a cock of dunghill kind. 
All dreams, as in old Galen I have read. 
Are from repletion and complexion bred ; 
From rising fumes of indigested food. 
And noxious humours that infect the blood : 
And sure, my lord, if I can read aright. 
These foolish fancies, you have had to-night. 
Are certain symptoms (in the canting style) 
Of boiling choler, and abounding bile ; 
This yellow ^11, that in your stomach floats, 
Engenders aS these visionary thoughts. 
When choler overflows, then dreams are bred 
Of flames, and all the family of red ; 
Red dragons, and red beasts, in sleep we view. 
For humours are distinguish'd by theur hue* 
From hence we dream of wars and warlike things, 
And wasps and hornets with their double wings. 
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Choler adust congeals our blood with fear. 
Then black bulls toss us, and black devils tear. 
In sanguine airy dreams aloft we bound ; 
With rheums oppress'd, we sink in rivers drown'd. 

More I could say, but thus conclude my theme^ 
The dominating humour makes the dream. 
Cato was in his time accounted wise. 
And he condemns them all for empty lies. * 
Take my advice, and when we fly to ground. 
With laxatives preserve your body sound. 
And purge the peccant humours that abound. 
I should be loth to lay you on a bier ; 
And though there lives no 'pothecary near, 
I dare for once prescribe for your disease. 
And save long bills, and a damn'd doctor's fees. 

Two sovereign herbs, which I by practice know, 
And both at hand, (for in our yard they grow,) 
On peril of my soul shall rid you wholly 
Of yellow choler, and of melancholy : 
You must both purge and vomit ; but obey. 
And for the love of heaven make no delay. 
Since hot and dry in your complexion join. 
Beware the sun when in a vernal sign ; 
For when he mounts exalted in the Ram, 
If then he finds your body in a flame, 
Keplete with choler, I dare lay a groat, 
A tertian ague is at least your lot. 
Perhaps a fever (which the Gods forefend) 
May bring your youth to some untimely end : 
And therefore, sir, as you desire to live, 
A day or two before your laxative. 



* Among the distiches ascribed to Cato^ we do in fact find one 
to that purpose : — 

Somnm w^ rMrc#.-.-Lib. ii. distich 32. 
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Take just three wonns, rior under nor above. 
Because the Gk)ds unequal numbers love. 
These digestives prepare you for your purge ; 
Of furaetery, centaury, and spurge, 
And of ground-ivy add a leaf, or two, 
All which within our yard or garden grow. 
Eat these, and be, my lord, of better cheer ; 
Your father's son was never born to fear. — 

Ma(Jam, quoth he, gramercy for your care. 
But Cato, whom you quoted, you may spare. 
'Tis tme, a wise and worthy man he seems. 
And (as you say) gavie no belief to dreams ; 
But othpr.men of more authority. 
And, by the immortal powers, as wise as he. 
Maintain, with sounder sense, that dreams forebode ; 
For Homer plainly says they come from Grod. 
Nor Cato said it ; but some modern fool 
Imposed in Cato's name on boys at school. 

Believe me, madam, morning dreams foreshow 
The events of things, and future weal or woe : 
Some truths are not by reason to be tried. 
But we have sure experience for our guide. 
An ancient author,* equal with the best, 
Ilelates this tale of dreams among the rest. 

Two friends or brothers, with devout intent. 
On some far pilgrimage together went. 
It happen'd so, that, when the sun was down. 
They just arrived by twilight at a town ; 
That day had been the baiting of a bull, 
Twas at a feast, and every inn so full. 
That no void room in chamber, or on ground. 
And but one sorry bed was to be found ; 



* Cicero^ who tells both the following stories in his treatise De 
Divinatione, lib. i. cap. 27. Chaucer has reversed their order^ 
and added many picturesque circumstances. 
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And that so little it would hold but one. 
Though till this hour they never lay alone. 

So were they forced to part ; one staid behind, 
His fellow sought what lodging he could find : 
At last he found a stall where oxen stood^ 
And that he rather chose than lie abroad. 
'Twas in a farther yard without a door ; 
But, for his ease, well litter'd was the floor. 

His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept. 
Was weary, and without a rocker slept : 
Supine he snored ; but in the dead of nighty 
He dreamt his friend appeared before his ^ight, 
Who, with a ghastly look and doleful cry^ 
Said, Help me, brother, or this night I dje : 
Arise, and help, before all help be vain. 
Or in an ox's stall I shall be slain. 

Rouzed from his rest, he waken'd in a start, 
Shivering with horror, and with aching heart ; 
At lengtn to cure himself by reason tries ; '\ 

'Twas but a dream, and what are dreams but lies? > 
So thinking changed his side, and closed his eyes.) 
His dream returns ; his friend appears again : 
The murderers come, now help, or I am 



?ain: ) 
slain :— > 
mt vain.) 



'Twas but a vision still, and visions are but 

He dreamt the third ; but now his friend appeal d 
Pale, naked, pierced with wounds, with blood 

smear'd : 
Thrice warn'd, awake, said he ; relief is late. 
The deed is done ; but thou revenge my fate : 
Tardy of aid, unseal thy heavy eyes. 
Awake, and with the dawning day arise : 
Take to the western gate thy ready way. 
For by that passage they my corpse convey : 
My corpse is in a tumbrel laid, among 
The filth, and ordure, and inclosed with dung. 
That cart arrest, and raise a common cry; 
For sacred hunger of my gold I die : 
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Then shewed his grisly wounds 5 and last he drew 
A piteous sigh, and took a long adieu. 

The frighted friend arose by bre^k of day. 
And found the stall where late his fellow lay. 
Then of his impious host inquiring more, 
Was answered that his guest was gone before : 
Muttering he went, said he, by morning light. 
And much complain'd of his ill rest by night. 
This raised suspicion in the pilgrim's mind ; 
Because all hosts are of an evil kind, 
And oft to share the spoil with robbers join'd. 

His dream confirm'd his thought ; with troubled 
look 
Straight to the western gate his way he took ; . 
There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found. 
That carried compost forth to dung the ground. 
This when the pilgrim saw, he stretched his throat. 
And cried out murder with a yelling note. 
My murder'd fellow in this cart lies dead ; 
Vengeance and justice on the villain's head ! 
You, magistrates, who sacred laws dispense. 
On you I tjall to punish this offence. — 

The word thus given, within a little space, 
The mob came roaring out, and throng'd the place. 
All in a trice they cai,t the cart to the ground. 
And in the dung the murder'd body found ; 
Though breathless, warm, and reeking from the 

wound. 

Good heaven, whose darling attribute we find 
Is boundless grace, and mercy to mankind. 
Abhors the cruel ; and the deeds of night 
By wondrous ways reveals in open light : 
Murder may pass unpunish'd for a time, 
But tardy justice will o'ertake the crime. 
And oft a speedier pain the guilty feels. 
The hue and cry of heaven pursues him at the heels, 

7 
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Fresh from the fact, as in the present case. 

The criminals are seized upon the place ; 

Carter and host confronted face to face. 

Stiff in denial, as the law appoints. 

On engines they distend their tortured joints ; 

So was confession forced, the offence was known, 

And public justice on the offenders done. 

Here may you see that visions are to dread ; 
And in the page that follows this, I read 
Of two young merchants, whom the hope of gain 
Induced in partnership to cross the main ; 
Waiting till willing winds their sails supplied, 
Within a trading town they long abide. 
Full fairly situate on a haven's side. 

One evening it befel, that looking out. 
The wind they long had wish'd was come about ; 
AVell pleased, they went to rest ; and if the gale 
Till morn continued, both resolved to sail. 
But as together in a bed they lay. 
The younger had a dream at break of day.. 
A man, he thought, stood frowning at his side, 
Who warn'd him for his safety to provide. 
Nor put to sea, but safe on shore abide. 
I come, thy genius, to command thy stay ; \ 
Trust not the winds, for fatal is the day, V 

And death unhoped* attends the wat'ry way. 3 



* Hoped and unhoped, anciently meant only expected and tut- 
expected, Puttenham, in his '^ Art of English Foesie," 1589| 
mentions the Tanner of Tamworth^ who, in his broad dialect, 
said to King Edward, upon discovering his rank, and remember- 
ing the familiarities he had used with him while in dismise, " I 
»e I shall be hanged to-morrow," for **ljear me I shalfbe hang* 
" The use of the verb hope^ was therefore limited to its pre- 
sent sense, even in Queen Elizabeth's time. But Dryden, in trans- 
lating an old poet> used some latitude in empfoyiog ancient 
language. 



The Tifflon said, and Tanish^d fiom Inf ngiit. 
The dreamer wakcn'd in a mortal fiiglit : 
Then pull'd his diowsjr neighbcMir, and dedbred. 
What in his slumber he had seen and heard. 
His firiendsmikd soomfiil^ and^witfa proadoontempt, 
Rgects as idle what his. Miaw drnmt. 
Stay ? who will stay ; tor me no fyat lestzain. 
Who foUow Mercmy, the god of gain ; 
Liet each man do as to his rancj seem s, 
%I wait not, I^ till you have better dreams. 
Dreams are but interludes, whidi fincy makes ; 

,^ When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic wakes ; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 
A mob of coU^s, and a court of kings ^ 

. Light fumes are m^ry, grosser fiimes are sad ; 

, Both are the reasonable soul run mad ; 

'. And many monstrous forms in sleep we see, 

^ That neither were, nor are, nor e'er can be. 
Sometimes, forgotten things long cast behind 
Rush forward in the brain, and come to mind. 
The nurse's legends are for truths received. 
And the tnah dreams but what the boy believed. 
Sometimes we but rehearse a former play. 
The night restores our actions done by day. 
As hounds in sleep wiU open for their prey. 
In short, tbb fiirce of dreams is of a piece. 
Chimeras all ; and more absurd, or less. 
You, who believe in tales, abide alone ; 
Whate'er I get this voyage is my own. — 



* There may be room to suspect^ that the line should run, 

A court o£ ooblen, and a mob of kings ; 

as better expressing the confusion of ideas incident to dreaming. 
VOL. XI. Y 
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Thus while be spoke, he heard the shouting ctevf 
That caird aboard, and took his last adieu. 
The vessel went before a merry gale^ 
And for quick passage put on every sail ; 
But when least fear'd, and even in open day, . 
TJie mischief overtook her in the way : 
Whether she sprung a leak, I cannot find^ 
Or whether she was overset with wind. 
Or that some rock below her bottom rent. 
But down at once with all the crew she went. 
Her fellow-ships from far her loss descried ; 
But only she was sunk, and all were safe beside. 

By this example you are taught again^ 
That dreams and visions are not always vain ; 
But if, dear Partlet, you are yet in doubt^ 
Another tale shall make the former out. 

Kenelm, the son of Kenulph, Mercia's king,* 
Whose holy life the legends loudly sing, 
Wam'd in a dream, his murder did foretell. 
From point to point as after it befell : 
All circumstances to his nurse he told^ 
(A wonder from a child of seven years old ;) 
The dream with horror heard, the good old wife 
From treason counsell'd him to guard his life ; 
But close to keep the secret in his mind. 
For a boy's vision small belief would find. 
The pious child, by promise bound, obey'd. 
Nor was the fatal murder long delayed ; 
By Quenda slain, he fell before his time. 
Made a young martyr by his sister's crime. 



* Kenelm^ son of Kenulph^ king of Mercia, was murdered at 
the age of seven years by his sister Quendreda; and accounted a 
martyr. 
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The tale is told by Venerable Bede, . 
Which, at your better leisure, you may read. 

Macrobius too relates the vision sent 
To the great Scipio, with the famed event ; 
Objections makes, but after makes replies^ 
And adds, that dreams are often prophecies. 

Of Daniel you may read in holy writ. 
Who, when the king his vision did forget, 
Could word for word the wondrous dream repeat 
Nor less of patriarch Joseph understand. 
Who by a dream enslaved the Egyptian land. 
The years of plenty and of death foretold. 
When, for their bread, their liberty they sold. 
Nor must the exalted butler be forgot, 
Nor he whose dream presaged his hanging lot. 

And did not Croesus the same death foresee, 
Raised in his vision on a lofty tree ? 
The wife of Hector, in his utmost pride. 
Dreamt of his death the night before he died :* 
Well was he warn'd from battle to refrain. 
But men to death decreed are warn'd in vain 
He dared the dream, and by his fatal foe was slain 

Much more I know, which I forbear to speak. 
For see the ruddy day begins tp break : 
Let this suffice, that plainly I foresee 
My dream was bad, and bodes adversity ; 
But neither pills nor laxatives I like. 
They only se^ve to make a well-man sick ; 
Of these his gain the sharp physician makes. 
And often gives a purge, but seldom takes ; 



* This vision Chaucer founds not in Horner^ but in Dares 
Fhrygius. Shakespeare alludes to it : 

-Come, Hector, come, go back, 



Thy wife hath dreara'd,. 
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They not correct, but poison all the blood. 
And ne'er did any but the doctors frood. 
Their tribe, trade, trinkets, I defy them all. 
With every work of Apothecary's halL 

These melancholy matters I forbear ; 
But let me tell thee, Fartlet nndne, aiid svrear^ 
That when I view thie beauties of thy face, 
I fear not death, nor diangers, nor disgrace ; 
So may my soul have bliss, as when i spy 
The scarlet red about thy partridge eye. 
While thou art constant to thy own true kni^rt,! 
While thou art mine, and I am thy delight, > 
All sorrows at thy presence take theii* flight. ) 
For true it is, as in principw,* 
Mtdier est homnis c(mfMsio.j[ 
Madam, the meaning of this Latin is. 
That woman is to man his sovereign bliss. 
For when by night I feel your tender side. 
Though, for the narrow perbh, I cannot ride, 
*Yet I have such a solace jn my mind. 
That aU my boding careTare cast behind. 
And even already I forget my dream.— 
He said, and downward flew from off the beam, 
For day-light now began apace to spring, - 
The thrush to whistle, and the lark to sing. 
Then crowing, clapp'd his wings, the appointed caD, 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. 

By this the widow had unbarr'd Hie door. 
And Chanticleer went strutting out before. 



* In orincipio refers to the beginniDg of Saint John's Gospel 

t Taken from a fabuloas conversation between the Emperor 

Adrian and the philosopher Secundus^ reported by Vincent de 

Beauvajs, Spec. Hist. Quid est MuUer? HqnUnis canfusio; in- 

saturabilis bestiuf &c. The Cock's polite version is very ludicrous. 




lyith royal oomage; and wiA htmt m Hf^cw 
As shew'd he sootn'd the iiinam wi ^m^ m^ 

9 No w roaming in the jaid, W cpHofd ibifr j^Wtt^ 
And gave to Fardet the fint gnHt k iwML 
Then often &athei'd her with wMMi ffaf^ 
And trod her twenty tima cse fame ^4ktf% 
And took by tims and gi¥e w flMdh 

^ Her sisters pined wtth cbvj at iIkt lidht 

He diuck^d again, what otter owi^ fc lrwwl» 

And scarody dd^^d to art a fiiot to ^pmmI; 

!But swa^ei^d li£e a kxd dKWit \m hM, 

And his se¥en wires came roMMg at Mf €aBL 

T was now the nioDdi ia wiidk Ife wcdbi Ik^md^ 

(If March beheld the fint €»lal aasw ;^ 

And since the Temd eqniiKn^ the mm 

In Aries twdre degrees, or mate^ had r^m ; 

When casting ap Ins ^es agannit tlie fiJigM^ 

Both month, and day, andhoag^he ayamrtyrd fi^lbt. 

And told more truly than iSmEftmrnem; 

For art may en; bitf natma eanncit wnm. 

Th us numbering times aad aeaioaa m his im&^ 

EBs second cnmiag the fliad hoar ogafcof <d> 

Then turmng, said to Paftfct;, S oc, m^ 4eir^ 

How Uivish natore has adora'd lhejr«ar ; 

How the pale pnmiose and Hue violet ^s^nnff^ 

And birds essay their thraafs diwsed to «^ ; 

All these are ours ; and I with ^jlksmkx^ sa^, 

Man strutting on two legsi, and apiag %o^ ; 

An unfledged creature, ofa him]:Msfa feaiBe^ 

£ndued with fewer partkks of flasxne : 

Our dame sits eowering o'er a kiteben fir^e^ 

I draw fiesh air, and nature's works adoaure ; 

And even this danr m moot dcfi^fat Aomui^ 

Than, since I was an egjg, I ever focmd. — 
The time shaU cooie; wheo C%taotkieer shdl wi 

His words unsaid, and hate hi^ buaiiited hli^ ; 
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The crested bird shall by experience know, 

Jove made not him his masterpiece below. 

And learn the latter end of joy is woe. 

The vessel of his bliss to dregs is run. 

And Heaven will have him taste his other tun. 

Ye wise ! draw near and hearken to my tale, 
Which proves that oft the proud by flattery fall ; 
The legend is as true I undertake 
As Tristram is, and Launcelot of the Lake ; 
Which all our ladies in such reverence hold. 
As if in book of martyrs it were told. 

A Fox, full-fraught with seeming sanctity. 
That fear'd an oath, but like the devil would lie ;♦ 
Who look'd like Lent, and had the holy leer. 
And durst not sin before he said his prayer ; 
This pious cheat, that never suck'd the blood, ^ 
Nor chew'd the flesh of lambs, but when he could, f 
Had pass'd three summers in the neighbouring T 
wood ; 3 

And musing long, whom next to circumvent. 
On Chanticleer his wicked fancy bent ; 
And in his high imagination cast. 
By stratagem to gratify his taste. 

The plot contrived, before the break of day 
Saint Reynard through the hedge had made his way; 
The. pale was next, but proudly, with a bound. 
He leapt the fence of the forbidden ground ; 
Yet fearing to be seen, within a bed 
Of coleworts he conceal'd his wily head ; 
There sculk'd till afternoon, and watch'd his time, 
(As murderers use,) to perpetrate his crime. 

O hypocrite, ingenious to destroy ! 
O traitor, worse than Sinon was to Troy ! 



* Indulging, as usual^ his political antipathies, Dryden fails 
not to make the fox a Puritan 



5- 
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O vile subverter cf^be Gallic ic^n. 

More false than Giaiio was to 

O ChantideeTy in an unbappjr hom- 

Didst thou forsake the safety of tiij Iwwer ; 

Better for thee thoa hadst believed tlrr dream. 

And not that day descended firom the beam ! 

But here the docbxs agexij dilute ; 
Some hold predestination absohite ; 
Some clerks maintain, that Heaven at fint fixe^ei^ 
And in the virtue cf foreei^kKt decreet. 
If this be so, then prescience binds the will. 
And mortals are not firee to good or ill ; 
For what he first fixesaw, he must oidaiii. 
Or its eternal {nescience may be vain ; 
As bad for us as prescience had not been ; 
For first, or last, he's authcn- of the tin. 
And who says that, let die blaspheming man 
Say worse even of the devil, if he can. 
For how can that Eternal Power be just 
To punish man, who sins because be must ? 
Or, how can he reward a virtuous deed^ 
Which is not done by us, but first decreed ? 

I cannot bolt this matter to the txan. 
As Bradwardinf and holy Austin can : 
If prescience can determine actions so. 
That we must do, because he did foreknow. 
Or that foreknowing, yet our choice is fi'ee, 
Not forced to sin by strict necessity ; 



* According to the romantic history of Charlemaign, Gano, or 
Ganelon, betrayed the Christian army, at the battle of Ronces- 
valles, where Orlando and the Peers of France i^flBte slain. The 
pun upon GalliCf which is renewed in deriving the cock ^om 
Brennus and Belinus, a little farther down, is entirely Dryden's. 

f Thomas Bradwardin, Archbishop of Canterbury, a contem- 
porary of Chaucer, composed a treatise on Predestination, and a 
work entitled, De Catuu Ddy against Pelagius. 
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This strict necessity they simple call. 

Another sort there is conditional. 

The first so binds the will, that things foreknown 

By spontaneity, not choice, are done. 

Thus galley-slaves tug willing at their oar. 

Consent to work, in prospect of the shore ; 

But would not work at.ul, if not cQQstrain'd be-| 

fore. 

That other does not liberty constrain. 
But man may either act, or may refrain. 
Heaven made us agents free to good or ill. 
And forced it not, though he foresaw the will. 
Freedom was first bestow'd on human race. 
And prescience only held the second place. 

If he could make such agents wholly free^ 
I not dispute ; the point's too high for me : 
For heaven's unfathom'd power what man can 

sound. 
Or put to his omnipotence a bound ? 
He made us to his image, all agree ; 
That image is the soul, and that must be. 
Or not the* Maker's image, or be firee. 
But whether it were better man had been 
By nature bound to good, not fi-ee to sin, 
I waive, for fear of splitting on a rock ; 
The tale I tell is only of a cock ; 
Who had not run the hazard of his life. 
Had he believed his dream, and not his wife : 
For women, with a mischief to their kind. 
Pervert, with bad advice, our better mind. 
A woman's counsel brought us first to woe. 
And made her man his paradise forego. 
Where at heart's ease he lived; and might have been 
As firee from sorrow as he was fi-om sin. 
For what the d^vil had their sex to do. 
That, born to foUy^ they presumed to know, 

10 
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And oould not see the sapent in tlie grass ? 
But I mjTsdf presume, and let it pass. 
k Silence in times of suffisring is die best, 
Tis dangax)us to distuib a hornet* s nest 
In otha auth(»s you may find oaough, 
^;But all diey say of dames is idle stuff. 
Li^ends of Ijring wits togetha bound, 
lie wife of Bath would tiux>w them to the ground : 
\ lliese are the words of Chantideer, not mine, 
I nonour dames, and think their sex divine. 

Now to continue what my tale b^un. 
Lay Madam Fartlet basking in the sun, 
jB^jreast-high in sand ; her sisters, in a row, 
Enjoy'd the beams above, the warmth below. 
The cock, that of his flesh was ever flee. 
Sung merrier than the mermaid in the sea ; 
And so befel, that as he cast his eye, 
I Among the colworts, on a butterfly. 
He saw false Reynard where he lay full low ; 
I need not swear he had no list to crow ; 
r But cried, Cock^ codc^ and gave a sudden start, 
Y As sore dismay'd and frighted at his heart 
\ For birds and beasts, informed by nature, know 
( 'Kinds opposite to theirs, and fly their foe. 
[ So Chanticleer, who never saw a fox. 

Yet shumi'-d him, as a sailor shuns the rocks. 

But the false loon, who could not work his will 
By open force, employ'd his flattering skill : 
I hope, my lord, said he, I not offend ; 
Are you afraid of me, that am your friend ? 
I were 9, beast indeed to do you wrong, 
I, who have loved and honoured you so long : 
Stay, gentle sir, nor take a false alarm. 
For, on my soul, I never meant you barm ! 
I come no spy, nor as a traitor press, 
To learn the secrets of your soft recess : 



1 
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Far be firom Reynard so profane a thought. 
But by the sweetness of your voice was brought: -j^ 
For, as I bid my beads, by chance I heard j 

The song as of an angel in the yard ; I 

A song that would have charm'd the infernal godk» j 
And banish'd horror from the dark abodes : 
Had Orpheus sung it in the nether sphere^ \ i 
So much the hymn had pleased the tyrant's ear, I j 
The wife had been detain'd, to keep the husband | : 
there. . \ 

My lord, your sire familiarly I knew, ] 

A peer deserving such a son as you : 
He, with your lady-mother, (whom heaven rest !) 
Has often graced my house, and been my guest : 
To view his living features does me good. 
For I am your poor neighbour in the wood ; 
And in my cottage should be proud to see 
The worthy heir of my friend's family. 

But since I speak of singing, let me say. 
As with an upright heart I safely may, 
That, save yourself, there breathes not on the ground 
One like your father for a silver sound. 
So sweetly would he wake the winter-day. 
That matrons to the church mistook their way, 
And thought they heard the merry organ play. 
And he to raise his voice with artful care, 
(What will not beaux attempt to please the fair?) 
On tiptoe stood to sing with greater strength. 
And stretch'd his comely neck at all the length : 
And while he strain'd his voice to pierce the skies, 
As saints in raptures use, would shut his eyes, 
That the sound striving through the narrow throaty 
His winking might avail to mend the note. 
By this, in song, he never had his peer. 
From sweet Cecilia down to Chanticleer ; 
Not Maro's muse, who sung the mighty man. 
Nor Pindar's heavenly lyre, nor Horace when a swan. 




Your anoeshnrs jmioeed Hum 

jFrom Brennus and Bdiints » ] 

1 Who gave to sovereign Rome 
hThat even the "priests were not eyrgwd Avbl 

^ Besides, a famous monk of modem tisoaes^ 
Has left of cocks recorded in Ins rlmnes. 
That of a paridi priest the son and heir, 
(When sons of priests wetefiom the p i ine i b dear.| 
Affronted once a cock of noble kind. 
And either lamed his legs, er struck him bfiod ; 

^ For which the derk his fiither was dxsgraced, 

': And in his benefice another jJaeed. 
Ifow sing, my lord, if not for kyve of me; 
Yet for the sake of sweet Saint Charitr ; 
}!d^ake hills and dales, and earth and heaven, r^oie^ 
Ajid emulate your father's angeUvoice^ — 

The cock was pleased to hear him speak so hir, 
A.nd proud beside, as sdar people are ; 

^IN'or could the treason fiY>m the truth descry, 

^ So was he ravish'd with this flattety : 
So much the more, as fiY>m a litde d^ 
He had a high opinion of himsdf ; 
Though sickly, slender^ and not large of fimb, 
€k)ncluding all the world was made for him. 

Ye princes, raised by poets to the gods. 
And Alexander'd up in l3ring odes. 
Believe not every flattering knave's report^ 
There's many a Be3rnard lurking in the court ; 



* Nigellas Wireker^ who, in Richard the Ftr§lf§ re%o, com^ 
sed a Book, called " Burndku, $eu tpeenUim htrnkorwrnT The 
story alluded to, is of a cock, wbo^ haviog been hutkti by a 
priest's son, called Gundulfus, in revenge omitted to crow upoa 
a momiDg, when his enemy had directed that he chould be call- 
ed very early, in order to go to a distant church, wliere Im; was 
to take orders. By this stratagem, Gundulfui overslept himself, 
and was disappointed of his ordination. 
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And he shall be received with more regard. 
And listen'd to, than modest truth is heard. 

This Chantideer, of whom the story sings. 
Stood high upon his toes, and dapp'd his wings ; 
Then stretch'd his neck, and wink'd with both h& 

eyes. 
Ambitious, as he sought the Olympic prize. 
But while he pain'd himself to raise his note. 
False Reynard rush'd,and caught him by the throat 
Then on his back he laid the predous load. 
And sought his wonted shelter of the wood ; 
Swiftly he made his way, the mischief done. 
Of all unheeded, and pursued by none. 

Alas ! what stay is there in human state. 
Or who can shun inevitable fate ? 
The doom was written, the decree was past, 
]Ere the foundations of the world were cast ! 
In Aries though the Sun exalted stood. 
His patron- planet, to procure his good ; 
Yet Saturn was his mortal foe, and he. 
In Libra raised, opposed the same degree : 
The rays both good and bad, of equal power. 
Each thwarting other, made a mingled hour. 

On Friday-mom he dreamt this direful dream, 
Cross to the worthy native,* in his scheme. 
Ah blissful Venus ! goddess of delight ! 
How cQuldst thou suffer thy devoted knight. 
On thy own day, to fall by foe oppress'd. 
The wight of all the world who served thee best ? 
Who, true to love^ was all for recreation. 
And minded not the work of propagation ? 
Ganfride, who pouldst so w?U in rhym^ ccmiplain 
The death of Richard with an arrow slain. 



* Native^ in astrology, is the person whose scheme of nativity 
is calculated. 
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Why had not I thy muse, or thou my heart. 
To sing this heavy dirge with equ^ a:rt ! 
That I like thee on Friday mijght cbm^pkdn % 
► For on that ^y was Coeiir de Lion skin.—* 
Not louder cries, when Ilium was in fltoies. 
Were sent to h^ven by woful Trojan daiifes. 
When Fy rrhus toss'd on high his bumii^h'd blade, 
And offer'd Friam to his Other's ishad^. 
Than for the ieoek the widow'd poultry made* 
Fair Fartlet first, when he was borne fhMtt sight. 
With sovereign shrieks bewail'd her d&ptive knight; 
Far louder than the Carthaginian wif^. 
When Asdrubal her husband loi^ his life. 
When she beheld the smould'ring flames ascend^ 
And all the Funic glories at*^n end : 
Willing into the fires she plunged her head. 
With greater ease than others seek their bed. 
Not more aghast the' matrons of renown. 
When tyrant Nero burn'd the imperial town, 
Shriek'd for the dowttfiil in a doleful cry, 
For which llieir guiltless lords were doom'd to die. 

Now to my story I return again : 
The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 
^his wofol cackling cry with horror heard. 
Of those distracted damsels in the yard ; 
And starting up, beheld the heavy sight. 
How Reynard to the forest took his flight. 
And cross his back, as in triumphant scolD, 
The hope and pillar of the house was borne. 



* Ganfride, or Geoffrey de Vinsauf, a Norman historian, and 
parcel poet, bewailed the death of Ridbard in plaintive hexame- 
ters, in which he particularly exclaims aeainst Friday, the day 
on which that hero was shot by Bertram de Gurdun : 

Oh Veneris lacrymota dies^ O sydus amarunij 
Ilia diet tua noxfuity et Vennt iQa venenum^ &c. 
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The fox ! the wicked fox ! was all the cry ; 
Out from his house ran every neighbour nigh : 
The vicar first, and after him the crew. 
With forks and staves the felon to pursue. 
Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot with the band, 
And Malkin, with her distaff in her hand : 
Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs. 
In panic horror of pursuing dogs ; 
With many a deadly grunt, and doleful squeak, 
Poor swine, as if their pretty hearts would break. 
The shouts of men, the women in dismay. 
With shrieks augment the terror of the day. 
The ducks, that heard the proclamation cried, 
And feared a persecution might betide, 
Full twenty mile from town their voyage take, 
Obscure in rushes of the liquid lake. 
The geese fly o'er the bam ; the bees, in arms. 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in swaniw. 
Jack Straw at London-stone, with all his rout, 
Struck not the city with so loud a shout ; 
Not when with English hate they did pursue 
A Frenchman, or an unbelieving Jew ;♦ 
Not when the welkin rung with (me and aUj 
And echoes bounded back from Fox's hall ; 
Earth seem'd to sink beneath, and heaven abovej 

to fall. 

With might and main they chacedthemurd'rousfox, 
With brazen trumpets, and inflated box. 
To kindle Mars with military sounds, 
Nor wanted horns to inspire sagacious hounds. 



^ Dryden has given Jack Straw the national antipathies of the 
mob in his own time. Chaucer says more correcthr, their rage 
was directed against the Flemings. In the'next two lines, DrydSi 
again alludes to the riots of his own time, whose gathering crj 
used to be *< one and all/* 



» 
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But see how fortune can confound the wise. 
And when they least expect it, tura the dice. 
The captive-cock, who scarce could draw his breath. 
And lay within the very jaws of death ; 
Yet in this agony his fancy wrought. 
And fear supplied him with this happy thought : 
Your's is the prize, victorious prince, said he. 
The vicar my defeat, and all the village see-* 
Enjoy your friendly fortune while you may. 
And bid the churls that envy you the prey 
Call back their mongrel curs, and cease their cry : 
See, fools, the shelter of the wood is nigh. 
And Chanticleer in your despite shall die ; 
He shall be pliick'd and eaten to the bone. — 
'Tis well advised, in faith it shall be done ; 
This Reynard said : but as the word he spoke, 
The prisoner with a spring from prison broke ; 
Then stretch'd his feather'd fans with all his might. 
And to the neighbouring maple wing'd his flight. 

Whom, when the traitor safe on tree beheld. 
He cursed the gods, with shame and sorrow fill'd : 
Shame for his folly ; sorrow out of time. 
For plotting an unprofitable crime : 
Yet, mastering both, the artificer of lies 

' Renews the assault, and his last battery tries. 
Though I, said he, did ne'er in thought pffend. 
How justly may my lord suspect his friend ? - 

^ The appearance is against me, I confess. 
Who seemingly have put you in distress. 
You, if your goodness does not plead my cause. 
May think I broke all hospitable laws. 



* This excellent parody upon Virgil is introduced by DrydeOj 
and marks his late labours : 



>Vicuti ! et victum tendere palmas 



Ausonii viderc^mm 
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To bear you from your pabce-yard by might, 
And put your noble person in a fright. 
This, since you take it ill, I must repent. 
Though heaven can witness, with no bad intent 
I practised it, to make you taste your chter 
With double pleasure, first prepared by fear. 
So loyal subjects often seize their prince. 
Forced (for his good) to seeming violence. 
Yet mean his sacred person not the least c^enoe. 
Descend ; so help me Jove, as you shall find. 
That Reynard comes of no dissembling kind^ 
Nay, quoth the cock ; but I beshrew us botfa; 
If I lielieve a saint upon his oath : 
An honest man may take a knave's advice. 
But idiots only will be cozen'd twice : 
Once wam'd is well bewared ; no flattering lies 
Shall sooth me more to sing with winking eyes, 
And open mouth, for fear of catching flies. 
Who blindfold walks upon a river's brim. 
When he should see, has he deserved to swim ?— 
Better, sir Cock, let all contention cease. 
Come down, said Reynard, let us treat of peace.— 
A peace with all my soul, said Chanticleer ; 
But, with your favour^ I will treat it here : 
And lest the truce with treason should be mixt, 
'Tis my concern to have the tree betwixt.* 



* In the original, the tale concludes by a reflection of the Fos. 
The cock had said^ 

—he that winkeih when he should see 
Al wilfully God let hnn never the. 

Nay, quoth the Fox, but God give him mischance 
That is so indiscreet of governance. 
That jangleth when that he should hold his peaeew 
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THE MORAL. 



( 



In this plain fable you the effect may see 
Of negligence, and fond credulity : 
And learn besides of flatterers to beware. 
Then most pernicious when they speak ^oo fair. 
The cock and fox, the fool and knave ipnply ; 
The truth is moral, though the tale a lie. 
^Who spoke in parables, I dare not say ; 
But sure he knew it was a pleasing way, 
Sound sense, by plain example, to convey- 
And in a heathen author we may find. 
That pleasure with instruction should be join'd ; 
So take the corn, and leave the chaff* behind. 
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. The argument of this piece, as given by the editors of Chau* 
c^r, runs thus :-^ 

: *' A gentlewoman^ mi of an arbour, in a grove, seeth a grtak 
eimtpahy ^ knigkie and ladie* in a dance, upon the green grau. . 
the tvnich being ended, they all kneel down, and do honour to ike 
daisy f iomt to the Jlower, and some to the leaf. Aften»ards iMi 
gentlewoman learneth, by one of these ladies, the meaning hereof, 
which is this : They which honour the Jlower, a thing Jading with 
every blast, are such as look after beauty and worldly pleasure; but 
they thai honour the leqff which abideth with the root, noimiihstand' 
ing the frosts and the winter storms^ are they which JoUom viritie 
and during qualities, without regard of worldly respects,*' 

Some farther allegory was perhaps implied m this poem. Frois- 
sart, and other French poets, had established a sort of romantic 
devotion to the marguerUe, or daisy, probably because the homage 
was capable of being allegorically transferred to any distinguish- 
ed lady bearing that name. Chaucer might obliquely insinuate 
the superior valour of the warriorsi and virtue of the ladies of AI- 
bion» by proposing to them the worship of the laurel^ as a more 
worthy object of devotion than the flower. Nor is this interpre- 
tation absolutely disproved by the homage which Chaucer him- 
self pays to the daisy in the Legend of Alcestis.* A poet is do 
more obliged to be consistent in his mythological creed, than 
constant in his devotion to one beauty, and may shift from the 
Grecian to the Gothic creed, or from the worship of Venus to 
that of Bellona. If every separate poem is consistent with itself, 
it would be hard to require any farther uniformity. 

Mr Godwin has elegantly and justly characterized the present 
version : — '* The poem of ' The Floure and the Lefe' is a produc- 
tion of Chaucer, with which Dryden was * so particularly plea* 



Godwin's Life of Chaucer, Vol I. p. 346. 
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edp both for the invention and the moral/ as to induce him to 
transfuse it into modern English. He has somewhat obscured the 
purpose of the tale^ which, m the original, is defective in perspi-* 
cuity ; but he has greatly heightened the enchantment of its cha- 
racter. He has made its personages fairies, who annually hold a 
jubilee, such as is here described^ on the first of May ; Chaucer 
had left the species of the beings he employs vague and unexplain- 
ed* In a word, the poem of Dryden, regarded merely as the ex- 
hibition of a soothing and delicious luxuriance of fancy, may be 
classed with, the niQs| successful prp^uctions of hui^an genius." 
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LADY IN THE ARBOUB. 



A VISION. 



Now turning from the wintry signs, the sun 
His course exalted through the lUm had run, 
And whirling up the skies, his chariot drove 
Through Taurus, and the lightsome realms of love; 
Where Venus from her orb descends in showers, 
To glad the ground, and paint thefields withflowen: 
When first the tender blades of grass appear. 
And buds, that yet the blast of Eurus fear. 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the 

year ; 

Till gentle heat, and soft repeated rams. 
Make the green blood to dance within their veins: 
Then, at their call emboldened, out they come. 
And swell the gems, and burst the narrow room ; 
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Brooder and broader yet, their blooms display. 
Salute the welcome sun, and entertain the day. 
Then from their breathing souls the sweets repair 
To scent the skies, and purge the imwholesome air. 
Joy spreads the heart, and, with a general song. 
Spring issues out, and leads the jolly months along. 

In that sweet season, as in bed I lay. 
And sought in sleep to pass the night away, 
I tum'd my weary* side^ but still in vain. 
Though full of youthful heidth, and void of pain. 
Cares I had none, to keep me from my rest. 
For love had never entei^d in my breast ; 
I wanted nothing fortune could supply. 
Nor did she slumber till that hour deny. 
I wonder'd then, but after found it true. 
Much joy had dried away the balmy dew : 
Seas would be pools, without the brushing air, ^ 
To curl the waves ; and sure some little care L 
Should weary nature so, to make her want repair. J 

When Chantideer the second watch had sung. 
Scorning the scomer sleep, from bed I sprung ; 
And dressing, by the moon, in loose array, ^ 

Pass'd out in open air. preventing day, I 

And sought a goodly grove, as fancy led my way. J 
Straight as a line in teauteous order stood 
Of oaks unshorn, a venerable wood ; 
Fresh was the grass beneath, and every tree. 
At distance planted in a due deeree. 
Their branching arms in air with equal space 
Stretched to their neighbours with a long embrace : 
And the new leaves on every bough were seen, 
Some ruddy-colour'd, some of lighter green. 
The painted birds, companions of the spring. 
Hopping from spray to spray, were heard to sing. 
Both eyes and ears received a like delight, 
Enchanting music, and a charming sight. 



* Derrick, wear'ud. 
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On Philomel I fix'd my whole desire^ ' 
And Ibten'd for the queen of eU the quire i 
Fain would I hear her heavenly TCMoe to 011^^ 
And wanted yet an omen to the spring. 

Attending long in vain» I took the Way^ 
Which through a path» but scarcely printed, lay ; 
In narrow mazes oft it seem'd to meet» 
And look'd as lightly press'd by fairy feet« 
WandVing I walk'd alone^ for still metbought 
To some strange end so strange a path was WAHigbt: 
At last it led me where an arbour stood* 
The sacred receptacle of the wood ; 
This place unmark'd, though oft I wdk'd the greeny 
In all my progress I had never seen ; 
And seized at once with wonder and delight, 
Gazed all around me, new to. the transporting sight 
'T was bench'd with turf, and, goodly to be Men, 
The thick young grass arose in &esher green : ^ 
The mound was newly made, no sight could pstt 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grass ; 
The well-united sods so closely lay. 
And all around tlie shades defended it fk)m day ; 
For sycamores with e^antine were spread, 
A hedge about the sides, a covering over head. 
And so the fragrant brier was wove betwe^i, 
The sycamore and flowers were mixld with greeoi 
That nature seem'd to vary the delight. 
And satisfied at once the smell and sight. 
The master workman of the bower was known 
Through fairy-lands, and built for Oberon ; 
Who twining leaves with such proportion drew, 
They rose by measure, and by rule they grew ; 
No mortal tongue can half the beauty teQ, 
For none but hands divine could work so well 
Both roof and sides were like a parlour made 
A soft recess, and a cool summer shade ( 
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The hedge was let » Airt, no fim a g n qne 
The penons fdaoed withm it oooM esffjr : 
But all that paas'd without with esse w» seen. 
As if nw fence nor tzee w» plaeed between. 
'Twas bndet'd with a field ; and some was phnn 
With grass^ and some was sow'd with limg gnin. 
That (now thedew with spangles decked the ground) 
A sweeter spot of earth was nerer fixind. 
I look'd and look'd, and still with new ddigfat ; 
Such joy my soul, sudi {Measures fill'd my sight ; 
And the firesh eglantine exhaled a breath. 
Whose odours were of power to raise fimn death. 
Nor sullen discontent, nor anxious care. 
Even thou^ brought thither, ooukT inhabit there : 
But thence they fled as from their mortal fi>e ; 
For this sweet place could only pleasure know. 

Thus as I mused, I cast aside my eye. 
And saw a medlar-tree was planted nigh. 
The spreading brandies made a goodly show. 
And full of opening blooms was every bough : 
A goldfinch tnere I saw with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes, that hopp*d from side to side. 
Still pecking as she passed ; and still she drew 
The sweets from every flower, and suck'd the dew. 
Sufiiced at length, she warbled in her Ihroat, 
And tuned her voice to many a merry note. 
But indistinct, and neither sweet nor clear, 
Yet such as sooth'd my soul, and pleased my ear. 

Her short performance was no sooner tried. 
When she I sought, the nightingale, replied : 
So sweet, so shriU, so variously me sung. 
That the grove edio*d, and the valleys rung ; 
And I so ravished with her heavenly note, 
I stood entranced, and had no room for thought, 
But all o'er-power'd with ecstasy of bliss. 
Was in a pleasing dream of paradise ; 
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At length I waked, and, looking round the bower, 

Searched every tree, and pry'd on every flower. 

If any where by chance I might espy 

The rural poet of the melody ; 

For still methought she sung not far away z 

At last I found her on a laurel spray. 

Close by my side she sate, and fair in sight. 

Full in a line, a^^ainst her opposite ; 

Wh^e stood with eglantine the laurel twined, 

And both their native sweets were well conjoiu'd. 

On the green bank I sat, and listened long ; 
(Sitting was more convenient for the song :) 
Nor tiU her lay was ended could I move. 
But wish'd to dwell for ever in the grove. 
Only methought the time too swifUy pass'd. 
And every note I fear'd would be the last. 
My sight, and smell, and hearing, were employ'd, 
And all three senses in full gust enjoy'd. 
And what alone did all the rest surpass. 
The sweet possession of the fairy place ; 
Single and conscious to myself alone 
Of pleasures to the excluded world unknown ; 
Pleasures which no where else were to be found. 
And all Elysium in a spot of ground. 

Thus while I sat intent to see and hear» 
And drew perfumes of more than vital air. 
All suddenly I heard the approaching sound 
Of vocal music, on the enchanted ground : 
An host of saints it seem'd, so full the quire ; 
As if the bless'd above did all conspire 
To join their voices, and neglect the lyre. 
At length there issued from the grove behind 
A fair assembly of the female kind : 
A train less fair, as ancient fathers tell, 
Seduced the sons of heaven to rebeL 
I pass their forms, and every charming grace ; 
J^ess than an angel would their worth debase : 
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Biit their attire, like liveries of a kind. 
All rich and rare, is fresh within my mind. 
♦ Iji velvet white as snow the troop was gown'd. 
The seams with sparkling emeralds set around : 
Their hoods and sleeves the same ; and purfled o'er 
With diamonds, pearls, and all the shining store 
Of eastern pomp ; their long-descending train 
With rubies edged, and sapphires, swept the plain. 
High on their heads, witli jewels richlj set. 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. 
Beneath the circles, all the quire was graced 
With chaplets green on their fair foreheads placed ; 
Of laurel some, of woodbine many more. 
And wreaths oi Agnus ca«fe» others bore : 
These last, who with those virgin crowns were 

dress'd. 
Appeared in higher honour than the rest. 
They danced around ; but in the midst was seen 
A lady of a more majestic mien ; 
By stature, and by beauty, mark'd their sovereign 

queen. 

She in the midst began with ^ sober grace ; 
Her servants' eyes were fix'd upon her face. 
And as she moved or tum'd, her motions^ view'd. 
Her measures kept, and step by step pursued. 
Methought she trod the ground with greater grace. 
With more of godhead shining in her face ; 
And as in beauty she surpass'd the quire. 
So, nobler than the rest was her attire. 
A crown of ruddy gold inclosed her brow. 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a show : 
A branch of Agnus ccLstus in her hand 
She bore aloft (her sceptre of command ;) 
Admired, adored by all the circling crowd. 
For wheresoe'^r she tum'd her face, they bow'd. 
And as she danced, a roundelay she sung, 
In honour of the laurel, ever young. 
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She raised her voice on high, and sung so dear, 1 
The fawns came scudding mm the groves to hear, > 
And all the bending forest lent an ear. } 

At every dose she made, the attending throng 
Replied, and bore the burden of the song : 
So just, so small, yet in so sweet a note, 
It seem'd the music mdted in the throat. 

Thus dandng on, and singing as they danced, 
They to the middle of the mead advanced. 
Till round my arbour a new ring they made. 
And footed it about the sacred shade. 
0*erjoy*d to see the joUy troop so near. 
But somewhat awed, I shook with holv fear ; 
Yet not so much, but that I noted weU 
Who did the most in song or dance excel. 

Not long I had observed, when from afar 
I heard a sudden symphony of war ; 
The neighing coursers, and the soldiers' cry, 
And sounding trumps that seem'd to tear the skj : 
I saw soon after this, behind the grove 
From whence the ladies did in order move. 
Come issuing out in arms a warrior train. 
That like a deluge pour'd upon the plain : 
On barbed steeds they rode in proud array. 
Thick as the college of the bees in May, 
When swarming o'er the dusky fidds they fly, 
New to the flowers, and intercept the sky. 
So fierce they drove, their coursers were so fleet, 
That the turf trembled underneath their feet. 

To tell their costly furniture were long. 
The summer's day would end before the song : 
To purchase but the tenth of all their store. 
Would make the mighty Persian monardi poor. 
Yet what I can, I wul : before the rest 
The trumpets issued in white mantles dress'd ; 
A numerous troop, and all their heads around 
With chaplets green of cerrial-oak were crown'd 
And at each trumpet was a banner bound ; 
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Wbidby wayii^ in Ae wind, displayed at lai^ 
Their masb&fn oootof-anns, and knightly diatge. 
Broad were the banners, and of snowy hue, 
A purer web the nULk-womi never drew. 
The chief about their necka the scutcheons wore» 
With orient pearls and jewels powder'd o'er : 
Broad were tneir collars too, and every one 
Was set about with many a costly stone.* 
Next these, of kings-at-arms a goodly train 
In proud array came prancing o'er the ^ain : 
Their cloaks were doth of silver mix'd with isold^ 
And garlands green around their temnlet vMd : 
Rich crowns were cm their loyid s c i it gh eoM plaeed* 
With sapphires, diamonds, and with mlMes oattd : 
And as the trumpets tbdr appearmoe madtf 
So these in habits were alike array'd ; 
But witli a pace more sober, and more sloir^ 
And twenty, rank in rank, they rode t^^nm. 
The pursuivants came next, in number more ; 
And like the heralds each Ids scutcheop bote: 
Clad in white velvet all their troo^ tJbey kd. 
With eadi an oaken cha|det oo k» had. 

Nine royal kni^its in equal rank iRiMMd, 
Eadi warrior mounted on a fiery atend. 
In golden armour ^orioos to bdbcM ; 
The rivetsf of their arms were naif d yilli $yM^ 



* Trmnpeten, sod odwr wiike mmkkm$, yiM% \dA4 ^m^ 
panof die diancter of iMvaldiSf^ </4tfi€^i0U«MM^ ti^^j 
were disdiiguished by aA\m% sb4 tdUrdi^ mi4 *4*^9U 4Muy«v;«4l 
OD metngef, duriDg viidb iJumt ycfu whi ir«M; mtM^. 

t Tbe jcHoU of ti»e «mour vwe ¥vf*MtA w^^ uk^A u^*a* '^u. 
warrior hwlpit k, on^ Heaoe ^mmtg dn* A'Mm^ vf yfi^yif^n^^^ 
for battle, omketp€M€ CMawnlo* itec <4 

4> /y.^x^ 
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Their surcoats of white ermine-fur were made ; 
With cloth of gold between, that cast a glittering 

shade. 
The trappings of their steeds were of the same ; 
The golden fringe even set the ground on flame. 
And drew a precious trail : a crown divine 
Of laurel did about their temples twine. 

Three henchmenf were for every knight assigned, 
All in rich livery clad, and of a kind ; 
White velvet, but unshorn, for cloaks they wore^ 
And each within his hand a truncheon bore : 
The foremost held a helm of rare device ; 
A prinoe*s ransom would not pay the price. 
The second bore the buckler of his knight, ^ 
The third of cornel- wood a spear upright, > 

Headed with piercing steel, and polish'd bright j 
Like to their lords their equipage was seen. 
And all their foreheads crown'd with garlands green. 

And after these came arm'd with spear and shield 
An host so great, as cover'd all the field : 
And all their foreheads, like the knights' before. 
With laurels ever- green were shaded o'er. 
Or oak, or other leaves of lasting kind. 
Tenacious of the stem, and firm against the wind. 
Some in their hands, beside the lance and shield. 
The bought of woodbine or of hawthorn held. 



* Personal attendants, as the name implies. They followed 
the knights in battle, and never quitted their side : 

The Duke of York so dread, 
The eager vaward led, 
With the mam Harry sped, 
Among his henchmen. 

D]LAYT0K*8 Baiiad iffJgkteourL 

This office was long retained by the Highland chieft^ and usual- 
ly conferred on a foster-brother. Before a battle, the French- 
men carried, as in tlie tcxt^ tlie wrma of the knight ready for usei 
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Or branches for their mystic emblems took. 
Of palm, of laurel, or of cerrial oak. 

Thus marching to the trumpet's lofty sound, ^ 
Drawn in two lines adverse they wheel'd around, L 
And in the middle meadow took their ground. J 
Among themselves the tourney they divide. 
In equal squadrons ranged on either side ; 
Then tum'd their horses' heads, and man to man. 
And steed to steed opposed, the justs began. 
They lightly set their lances in the rest. 
And, at the sign, against each other press'd ; 
They met. I sitting at my ease beheld 
The mix'd events, and fortunes of the field. 
Some broke their spears, some tumbled horse and 

man. 
And round the fields the lighten'd coursers ran. 
An hour and more, like tides, in equal sway 
They rush'd, and won by turns, and lost the day : 
At length the nine (who still together held) ^ 
Their fainting foes to shameful flight compelled, ( 
And with resistless force o'er-ran the field. 9 

Thus, to their fame, when finish'd was the fight, 
The victors from their lofty steeds alight : 
Like them dismounted all the warlike train. 
And two by two proceeded o'er the plain ; 
Till to the fiiir assembly they advanced. 
Who near the secret arbour sung and danced. 

The ladies left their measures at the sight, ^ 
To meet the chiefs returning fi-om the fight, f 
And each with open arms embraced her chosen ^ 

knight. J 

Amid the plain a spreading laurel stood. 
The grace and ornament of all the wood : 
That pleasing shade they sought, a soft retreat 
From sudden April showers, a shelter from the heat : 
Her leafy arms with such extent were spread. 
So near the clouds was her aspiring head, 
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That hosts of birds, that wing the liquid air, 
Perch'd in the boughs, had nightly lodging there : 
And flocks of sheep beneath the shade from far 
Might hear the rattling hail, and wintry war ; 
From heaven's inderaency here found retreat, 
Enjoy'd the cool, and shunn'd the scorching heat : 
A hundred knights might ther& at ease abide. 
And every knight a lady by his side : 
The trunk itself such odours did bequeath. 
That a Moluccan breeze to these was common Inreath. 
The lords and ladies here, approaching, paid 
Their homage, with a low obeisance made. 
And seemed to venerate the sacred shade. 
These rites performed, their pleasures they pursue, 
With songs of love, and mix with measures* new ; 
Around the holy tree their dance they frame. 
And every champion leads his chosen dame. 

I cast my sight upon the farther field. 
And a fresh o^ect of delight beheld : 
For from the region of the west I heard 
New music sound, and a new troop appear'd ; 
Of knights and ladies mix*d, a jolly band. 
But all on foot they march'd, and hand in hand. 

The ladies dress'd in rich symars were seen, 1 
Of Florence satin, flowered with white and green, > 
And for a shade betwixt the bloomy giid^in. ^ ) 
The borders of their petticoats below 
Were guarded thick with rubies on a row ; 
And every damsel wore upon her head 
Of flowers a garland blended white and red. 
Attired in mantles all the knights were seen. 
That gratified the view with cheerful green : 
Their chaplets of their ladies' colours were. 
Composed of white and red, to shade their shininghair. 
Before the merry troop the minstrels play'd ; 
All in their masters' liveries were array'd. 



■V 



* Derrick, pleasitres. 
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And clad in green, and on their temples wore 
The chaplets white and red their ladies bore. 
Their instruments were various in their kind. 
Some for the bow, and some for breathing wind ; 
The sawtry,^ pipe, and hautbpy's noisy band^ 
And the soft lute trembling beneath the touching 

Jiand. 
A tuft of daisies on a flowery lea 
They saw, and thitherward they bent their way ; 
To this both knights and dames their homage made. 
And due obeisance to the daisy paid. 
And then the band of flutes began to play. 
To which a lady sung a virelay :f 
And still at every close she would repeat 
The burden of the song, The daisy is so sweet. 
The daisy is so sweety when she begun. 
The troop of knights and dames continued on. 
The concert and the voice so charm'd my ear. 
And sooth'd my soul, that it was heaven to hear. 
But soon their pleasure pass'd ; at noon of day. 
The sun with sultry beams began to play : 
Not Sirius shoots a fiercer flame from high. 
When with his poisonous breath he blasts the sky ; 
Then droop'd the fadingflowers (their beauty fled) \ 
And closed their sickly eyes, and hung the head, > 
And, riveli'd up with heat, lay dying in their bed. ) 
The ladies gasp'd, and scarcely could respire 
The breath they drew, no longer air but fire ; 
The fainty knights were scorch'd ; and knew not 

where 
To run for shelter, for no shade was near. 
And after this the gathering clouds amain 
Four*d down a storm of rattling hail and rain ; 



* i. c. PsaUery. 

f A iiiedes of long or lyric cotmosition, with a returning bur- 
den. It 18 of kin to the nondeau, but of a different measure. 

3 
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And lightningflash*d betwixt r thefield,and flowers. 
Burnt up before, were buried in the showers. 
The ladies and the knights, no shelter nigh. 
Bare to the weather and the wintry sky. 
Were dropping wet, disconsolate, and wan. 
And through their thin array received the rain ; 
While those in white, protected by the tree. 
Saw pass thevain assault,and stood from dangerfree 
But as compassion moved their gentle minds. 
When ceased the storm, and silent were the winds^ 
Displeased at what, not suffering, they bad seen, 
They went to cheer the faction of the green : 
The queen in white array, before her band. 
Saluting, took her rival by the hand ; 
So did the knights and dames, with courtly grace, 
And with behaviour sweet their foes embrace. 
Then thus the queen with laurel on her brow, — 
Fair sister, I have suffered in your woe ; 
Nor shall be wanting aught within my power 
Tor your relief in my refreshing bower.— 
That other answer'd with a lowly look. 
And soon the gracious invitation took : 
For ill at ease both she and all her train 
The scorching sun had borne, and beating rain. 
Like courtesy was used by all in white. 
Each dame a dame received, and every knight a 

knight. 
The laurel champions with their swords invade 
The neighbouringforests, where the justs were made^ 
And sere wood from the rotten hedges took. 
And seeds of latent fire from flints provoke : 
A cheerful blaze arose, and by the fire 
They warra'd their frozen feet, and dried their wet 

attire. 
Refreshed with heat, the ladies sought around 
For virtuous herbs, which gathered from the ground 



I JILU1 "^i • ' 



Xfe Ijuot m^ttEE IjBof namx s 
Wken la, a kDvn- JBDeadefl on *ttp ffain. 
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TIh bower -sac near iBv ^pfaiHMijB^Kiar fi^Btwd. 

la£es sat aitii caok a 
IKitmgindi^d br tkeir cnkw^^ 
Tlie TMwpiiA'd party witb the TXtom join'd^ 
KorasitedsweetdiseGPiiise»tiiebaiiqu€t of tbemind^ 
Memtiiiie tiie miiistrds pby^d od catber side. 
Vain of tiidr ut. and for the mast^nr vied : 
The sweet oanlention lasted for an hour. 
And readi'd mj secret arbour irom the bower. 

The sun was set ; and Vesper, to supply* 
His absent beams^ had lifted up the sky : 
When Philomd^ offidous all the day 
To sing the serrioe of the ensuing May, 
¥led firom her laurel shade, and winged her flight 
IKrectly to the queen array'd in white ; 
And hopping sat familiar on her hand, 
A new musician, and increased the band. 

The goldfinch, who, to shun the scalding heat. 
Had digged the medlar for a safer seat. 
And hid in bushes 'scaped the bitter ^hower. 
Now perch'd upon the Lady of the Flower ; 
And either songster holding out their throats. 
And folding up their wings, renewed their notes ; 
As if all day, preluding to the fight, 
They only had rehearsed, to sing by night. 
The banquet ended, and the battle done. 
They danced by star-light and the friendly in<>on : 

VOL. XI. 2 A 
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And when they were to part, the laureat queen 
Supplied with steeds the lady of the green. 
Her and her train conducting on the way. 
The moon to follow, and avoid the day. 

This when I saw, inquisitive to know 
The secret moral of the mystic show, 
I started from my shade, in hopes to find 
Some nymph to satisfy my longing mind ; 
And as my fair adventure fell, I found 
A lady all in white, with laurel crown'd. 
Who closed the rear, and softly paced along. 
Repeating to herself the former song. 
With due respect my body I incHned, 
As to some being of superior kind. 
And made my court according to the day. 
Wishing her queen and her a happy May. 
Great thanks, my daughter, with a gracious bow 
She said ; and I, who much desired to know 
Of whence she was, yet fearful how to break 
My mind, adventured humbly thus. to speak:— 
Madam, might I presume and not ofieno. 
So may the stars and shining moon attend 
Your nightly sports, as you vouchsafe to tell \ 
What nymphs they were who mortal forms excd,r 
And what the knights who fought in listed fields! 
so well. — / 

To this the dame replied : Fair daughter, know, 
That what you saw was all a fairy show ; 
And all those airy shapes you now behold, - 
Were human bodies once, and clothed with earthly 

mould : 
Our souls, not yet prepared for upper light. 
Till doomsday wander in the shades of night ; 
This only holiday of all the year. 
We, privileged, in sunshine may appear ; 
With songs and dance we celebrate the day. 
And with due honours usher in the May. 
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At other times we reign by night alone. 

And posting through the skies pursue the moon ; 

But when the mom arises, none are found, 

For cruel Demogorgon walks the round, 

And if he finds a fairy lag in light, 

He drives the wretch before, and lashes into night 

All courteous are by kind ; and ever proud 
With friendly offices to help the good* 
In every land we have a larger space 
Than what is known to you of mortal race ; 
Where we with green adorn our fairy bowers. 
And even this grove, unseen before, is ours. 
Know farther ; every lady clothed in white, 

■ And, crown'd with oak and laurel, every knight, 

• Are servants to the Leaf, by liveries kno\vn 
Of innocence ; and I myself am one. 
Saw vou not her so graceful to behold 
In white attire, and crown'd with radiant gold ? 
The sovereign lady of our land is she, 
Diana call'd, the queen of chastity ; 

ik And, for the spotless name of maid she bears. 
That Agnus castus in her hand appears ; 
And all her train, with leafy chaplets crown'd. 
Were for unblamed virginity renown'd ; 
Bat those^ the chief and highest in command 
Who bear those holy branches in their hand. 
The knights adoui'd with laurel crowns are they,l 

N. Whom death or danger ever could dismay, > 
Victorious names, who made the world obey ; } 
Who, while they lived, in deeds of arms excell'd. 
And after death .for deities were held. 
But those, who wear the woodbine on their brow. 
Were knights of love, who never broke their vow ; 
Firm to their plighted faith, and ever free 
From fears, and fickle chance, and jealousy. 
The lords and ladies, who the woodbine bear. 
As true as Tristram and Isotta were. — 
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But what are those, said I, the unoonquei^d nine^ 
Who, crown'd with laurel-wreaths, in golden ar- 
mour shine ? 
And who the knights in green, and what the train 
Of ladies dress'd with daisies on the plain ? 
Why hoth the hands in worship diss^pree. 
And some adore the flower, and some the tree ?— 

Just is your suit, fair daughter, said the dame ; 
Those laurell'd chiefs were men of mighty fame ; 
Nine worthies were they call'd of different rites, 
Three Jews, three Pagans, and three 

knights.* 
These, as you see, ride foremost in the fields 
As they the foremost rank of honour held. 
And all in deeds of chivalry excelled : 
Their temples wreathed with leaves, that still renew, 
For deathless laurel is the victor's due. 
Who bear the bows were knights in Arthur's reign, 
Twelve they, and twelve the peers of CharlemaiD ; 
For bows the strength of brawny anns imply. 
Emblems of valour, and of victory .f 



* The common list of the nine worthies comprehend8^He& 
tor^ Pompey^ and Alexander, Pagans ; Joshua^ David^ and Jo- 
das Machabeus, Jews ; and Arthur^ Charlemagne, and Godfrey 
of Boulogne, Christians. But it is sometimes varied. 

f This is a mistake of Dry den, who was misled by the spdling 
of the old English. Chaucer talks of boughs, not of bom* ; m 
says simply, 

And tho that barin bowes in their hand. 
Of the precious lawrier so notable. 

This refers to the description of the knights at their entranoet 
which Dryden has rightly rendered : 

Some in their hands, besides the lance and shield. 
The bouehs of woodbines or of hawthorn, held ; 
Or brandhes for their mjrstic emblems todc 
Of palm, of laurel, or of cerrial oak. 

The bow^ though the youth trained to chiyalry v^ere taught to 
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Behold an order yet of newer date. 
Doubling their number, equal in their state ; 
Our England's ornament, the crown's defence, 
Di battle brave, protectors of their prince ; 
tJnchanged Iqr fortune, to their sovereign true, 
For wnich their manly legs are bound with blue. 
These, of the garter called, of faith unstain'd, ^ 
In. fighting fidds the laurel have obtained, v 

And well repaid those honours which they gain'd. ) 
The laurel wreaths wete first by Cassar worn. 
And still they Gsesar's successors adorn ; 
One leaf of this is immortality, 
An4 more of worth than all the world can buy. — 
One doubt remains, said I ; the dames in green. 
What were their qualities, and who their queen ? — 
JPlora commands, said she, those nymphs and knights. 
Who lived in slothful ease and loose delights ; 
Who never acts of honour durst pursue. 
The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue ; 
Who, nursed in idleness, and train'd in courts, 
Fass'd all their precious hours in plays and sports, 
Till death behind came stalking on, unseen, 
iVnd widier'd (like the storm) the freshness of their 

green. 
Theses, ma their mates, enjoy the present hour. 
And therefore pay their homage to the Flower. 
But knights in knightly deeds should persevere. 
And stifl continue what at first they were ; 
Continue, and proceed in honour's fair career. 
No room for cowardice, or dull delay ; 
Fr^m good to better they should ui*ge their way. 

use it, mftde no pait of a knight's proper weapons. But it is cu- 
rious liov Dryden, haying fallen into an error, finds out a reason 
for his false reading, by alleging, that the bows were borne as an 
emblem of strength of arm, valour, and victory. QSince this note 
-was written, I observe, that the ingenious Dr Aikin has anticipa-* 
ted my observation.]] 
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For this with golden spurs the chiefs are graced, 
With pointed rowels arm'd, to mend their haste ; 
For this with lasting leaves their brows are bound; 
For laurel is the sign of labour crown'd. 
Which bears the bitter blast, nor shaken ial]s 

ground : 

From winter winds it suffers no decay. 
For ever fresh and fair, and evefy month is May. 
Even when the vital sap retreats below. 
Even when the hoary head" is hid in snow. 
The life is in the Leaf, and still between 
The fits of falling snows appears the streaky green. 
Not so the Flower, which lasts for little space, 
A short lived good, and an uncertain grace : 
This way and that the feeble stem is driven. 
Weak to sustain the storms and injuries of heaven* 
Propp'd by the spring, it lifts aloft the head. 
But of a sickly beauty, soon to shed ; 
In summer living, and in winter dead. 
For things of tender kind, for pleasure made. 
Shoot up with swift increase, and sudden are de^ 

cay'd. — 
With humble words, the wisest I could frame. 
And proffer'd service, I repaid the dame ; 
That, of her grace, she gave her maid to know 
The secret meaning of this moral show. 
And she, to prove what profit I had made 
Of mystic truth, in fables first convey'd^ 
Demanded till the next returning May, 
Whether the Leaf or Flower I would obey ? 
I chose the Leaf ; she smiled with sober cneer. 
And wish'd me fair adventure for the year. 
And gave me charms and sigils, for defence 
Against ill tongues that scandal innocence .*— - 
But I, said she, my fellows must pursue. 
Already past the plain, and Out of view.-^ 
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We parted thus ; I homeward sped my way, 
Bewilder'd in the wood till dawn of day ; 
And met the merry crew, who danced about the 

May. 

Then late refreshed with sleep, I rose to write 
The visionary vigils of the night. 

Blush, as thou may'st, my little book, for shame, 
Nor hope with homely verse to purchase fame ; 
For such thy maker diose, and so design'd 
Thy simple style to suit thy lowly kiiid^ 



> 4 
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The original of this tale should probably bq sought m sone 
ancient metrical romance. At leasts we know^ that there eziiU 
a ballad connected with the Round Table romaneeSi endtled 
** The Marriage of Sir Gawain," which seems to have been ta- 
ken, not from Chaucer^ but some more ancient and romanticle- 
gend. Gower also had seized upon this subject, and wrouefat it 
mto the tale^ entitled '^ Florent/' which is the most pleasmg in 
his dull Cor^essio Amantis. But what was a mere legendary tak 
of wonder m the rhyme of the minstrel, and a vehicle for trite 
morality in that of Gower, in the verse of Chaucer reminds us of 
the resurrection of a skeleton, reinvested by miracle with flesh, 
complexion, and powers of life and motion. Of all Chaucer*! 
multifarious powers, none is more wonderful than the humour, 
with which he touched upon natural frailty, and the truth witk 
which he describes the inward feeling of the human heart ; at t 
time when all around were employed in composing romanticle- 
gends, in which the real character of their heroes was as efec- 
tually disguised by the stiffiiess of their manners, as their shapes 
by the sharp angles and imnatural projections of their plate ar- 
mour. 

Dryden, who probably did not like the story worse, that it con- 
tained a passing satire against priests and women, has bestowed 
considerable pains upon his version. It is, perhaps, not to be re- 
gretted, that he left the Prologue to Pope, who has drawn a veil 
over the coarse nakedness of Father Chaucer. Hie tale is cha- 
racteristically placed by the original author, in the mouth of the 
buxom Wife of Bath, whose mode of governing her different hus- 
bands is so ludicrously described in Uie Prologue* 
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In days of old, when Arthur fill'd the throne^ 
Whose acts and fame to foreign lands were blown. 
The king of elves, and little fairy queen, , . 
Gamboll'd on heaths, and danoed on eveiyagte^n ; 
And where the jolly troop had led the round. 
The grass unbidden rose^ and mark'd the ground. 
Nor darkling did they dance ;* the silver light 



I 



Of Phcebe served to guide their steps aright. 
And, with their tripping pleased, prolong'd the^ 

night J 

Her beams they followed, where at full she play'd, 
Nor longer than she shed her horns they staid. 
From thence with airy flight to foreign lands 

convey'd. 
Above the rest our Britain held they dear ; 
More solemnly they kept their Sabbaths here. 
And made more spacious rings, and revell'd half^ 

the year. 



♦ Derrick^ glance. 
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I speak of ancient times ; for now the swain. 
Returning late, may pass the woods in vain. 
And never hope to see the knightly train ; 
In vain the dairy now with mints is dress'd. 
The dairy-maid expects no fairy guest 
To skim the bowls, and after pay the feast. 
She sighs, and shakes her empty shoes in vain. 
No silver penny to reward her pain ; 
For priests, with prayers, and other godly gear. 
Have made the merry goblins disappear ; 
And where they play'd their merry pranks before. 
Have sprinkled holy water on the floor ; 
And friars, that through the wealthy regions run, 
Thick as the motes that twinkle in the sun. 
Resort to farmers rich, and bless their halls. 
And exercise the beds, and cross the walls : 
^his makes the fairy quires forsake the place. 
When once 'tis hallow'd with the rites of grace. . 
But in the walks, where wicked elves have been. 
The learning of the parish now is sgen ; 
The midnight parson, posting o'er the green. 
With gown tuck'd up to wakes ; for Sunday next, i 
With humming ale encouraging his text ; [• 

Nor wants the holy leer to country-girl betwixt, f 
From fiends and imps he sets the village free. 
There haunts not any incubus but he. 
The maids and women need no danger fear 
To walk by night, and sanctity so near ; 
For by some haycock, or some shady thorn. 
He bids his beads both even-song and morn.* 



* The disappearance of the Fairies^ which Chaucer ascribes to 
the exercitation of the friars, a later bard^ in the same vein of 
irony> imputes to the Reformation : 

By which we note the fairies, 

Were of the old profession ; 
Their songs were Ave Maries ; 

Their dances weie procession. 
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It so befel in this King Arthur's reign, 
A lusty knight was pricking o'er the plain ; 
A bachelor he was, and of the courtly train. 
It happened as he rode, a damsel gay. 
In russet robes, to market took her way ; 
Soon on the girl he cast an amorous eye ; 
So straight she walk'd, and on her pasterns high : 
If seeing her behind he liked her pace. 
Now turning short, he better liked her face. 
He lights in haste, and, full of youthful fire. 
By force accomplish'd his obscene desire. 
This done, away he rode, not unespied, 
For, swarming at his back, the country cried ; 
And, once in view, they never lost the sight. 
But seized, and, pinion'd, brought to court the 
knight 

Then courts of kings were held in high renown, 
lEre made the common brothels of the town ; 
There virgins honourable vows received. 
But chaste as maids in monasteries lived ; 
The king himself, to nuptial ties a slave> 
No bad example to his poets gave ; 
And they, not bad but in a vicious age. 
Had not, to please the prince, debauch'd the stage.* 



But now alas ! diey all are dead, 

Or gone beyond the seas ; 
Or faraier for religion fled. 

Or else they take their ease. 

See " The Faries Farewell," a lively little song, by the witty 
Bishop Corbet. 

* Our author^ to whom, now so far advanced in life,. the recol- 
lection of some of his plays could not be altogether pleasant^ is 
willing to seek an excuse for their license in the debauchery of 
Charles and of his court. The attack of Collier had been too just 
to admit of its being denied; andWr author, like other people^ 
was content to make excuses where defence was impossible. 
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Now, what should Arthur do? Heloved the knight, 
But sovereign monarchs are the source of right ; 
Moved by tne damsel's tears and common cry. 
He doom'd the brutal ravisher to die. 
But fair Geneura * rose in his defence, 
And pray'd so hard for mercv from the prince, 
That to his queen the king me offender gave. 
And left it in her power to kill or save. 
This gracious act me ladies all approve. 
Who thought it much a man should die for love ; 
And, with their mistress, join'd in dose debate, 
(Cover'd their kindness with dissembled hate, 
If not to free him, to prolong his fate. 
At last agreed, they (^I'd him by consent 
Before the queen and female parliament ; 
And the fair speaker, rising from her chair. 
Did thus the judgment of the house declare : — 

Sir knight, though I have ask'd thy life, yet 
stiU 
Thy destiny depends upon my wijil ; 
Nor hast thou othet surety, than the grace. 
Not due to thee, from our offended race. 
But as our kind is of a softer mould. 
And cannot blood, without a sigh, behold^ 
I grant thee life ; reserving still the power 
To take the forfeit when I see my hour ; 
Unless thy answer to my next demand 
Shall set thee free from our avenging hand. 
The question, whose solution I require. 
Is, what the sex of women most desire ? 
In this dispute thy judges are at strife ; 
Beware, for on thy wit depends thy life. 



* Or Ganore> or Vanore, or Guenever, the wife ef Arthur ip 
romance. 
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Yet (lest surprised^ unknowing what to say, 
Thou damn thyself) we give th^e farther day ; 
A year is thine to wander at thy will, • 
And learn from others, if thou want^st the skill ; 
But, not to hold our proffered turn in secern. 
Good sureties will we have for thy return, 
That at the time prefixed thou shalt qjbey. 
And at thy pledge's peril keep thy day. — 

Woe was the knight at this severe command, 
But well he knew *twas bootless to withstand. 
The terms accepted, as the fair ordain, 
He put in bail for his return again ; 
And promised answer at the day assigned. 
The best, with heaven's assistance, he could find. 

His leave thus taken, on his way he went. 
With heavy heart, and full of discontent. 
Misdoubting much, and fearful of the event. 
'Twas hard the truth of such a point to find. 
As was not yet agreed among the kind. 
Thus on he went ; 6till anxious more and more, 
Ask'd all he met, and knock'd at every door ; 
Enquired of men ; but made his chief request 
To learn from women what they loved the best. 
They answer'd each, according to her mind, 
To please herself, not all the female kind. 
One was for wealth, another was for place ; 
Crones, old and ugly, wish'd a better face. 
The widow's wish was oftentimes to wed ; 
The wanton maids were all for sport a-bed. 
Some said the sex were pleased wi^h handsome lies^ 
And some gross flattery loved without disguise. 
Truth is, says one, he seldom fails to win 
Who flatters well ; for that's our darling sin ; 
But long attendance, and a duteous mind, 
Will work even with the wisest of the kind. 
One thought the sex's prime felicity 
Was from the bonds of wedlock to be free ; 
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Thdr pleasures, hours, and actions, all their own, 
And, uncontroul'd, to give account to none. 
Some wish a husband-rool ; but sudi are curst. 
For fools perverse of huslnuids are the worst. 
All women would be counted chaste and wise, 
!Nor should our spouses see but with our eyes ; 
For fools will pnite ; and though they want the wit 
To find close raults, yet open bolts will Jiit ; 
Though better for their ease to hold their tongue, 
For womankind was never in the wrong. 
So noise ensues, and quarrels last for life ; 
The wife abhors the fool, the fool the wife. 
And some men say, that gre^t delight have we 
To be for truth extoll'd, and secrecy ; 
And constant in one purpose still to dwell. 
And not our husbands' counsel to reveal. 
But that's a fable ; for our sex is frail. 
Inventing rather than not tell a tale. 
Like leaky sieves no secrets we can hold ; 
Witness the famous tale that Ovid told.* 
Midas the king, as in bis book appears. 
By Phoebus was endowed with ass's ears. 
Which under his long locks he well conceal'd, 
(As monarchs' vices must not be reveal'd,) 
For fear the people have them in the wind. 
Who, long ago, were neither dumb nor blind ; 
Nor apt to think from heaven their title springs, 
Since Jove and Mars lefl off begetting kings. 
This Midas knew ; and durst communicate 
To none but to his wife his ears of state ; 
One must be trusted, and he thought her fit. 
As passing prudent, and a parlous wit. 



• Ovid, indeed, tells the story in the Metamor. lib. xi. But 
how will the fair reader excuse Chaucer for converting die talka- 
tive male domestic of Midas into that king's wife ? 
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To this sagacious confessor he went. 
And told her what a gift the gods had sent ; 
But told it under matrimonial seal, 
"With strict injunction never to reveal. 
The secret heard, she plighted him her troth, 
(And sacred sure is every woman's oath,) 
The royal malady should rest unknown. 
Both for her husband's honour and her own : 
But ne'ertheless she pined with disccmtent, 
The counsel rumbled till it found a vent* 
The thing she knew she was oUiged to bide ; 
By interest and by oath the wife was tied. 
But, if she told it not, the woman died. 
Lioth to betray a husband and a prince. 
But she must burst or blab, and no pretence 
Of honour tied her tongue from sel£^lefence« 
A marshy ground commo<Uously was near. 
Thither she ran, and held her breath j&ff fear. 
Lest if a word she spoke of any thing. 
That word might be the secret of the kin|^ 
Thus full of counsel to tbe fen she went. 
Griped all the way, and Umtang fm a retA ; 
Arrived, by pure necessitv compeird. 
On her nugestic marrow-bones she kn^A^ 
Then to tlM^ water's brink she hid her \¥(Sidf 
And as a bittoar bomps^ within a re^f^^ 
To thee dioae, O lake ! she said, I tell, 
(And, as thy queen, command tbee U$ is^HU^ ^ 
Beneath his kxks, the king my hwAm$d w«isr# 
A goodly royaT pair of ass^s ean ; 
Now I Inve eased my howm ^4 itm \^$u 
Till the next loogiog fit letMnii a^^i^-r 



The tond wftidb dbe UtMw K'f^^^*^^ ^ »^^ 



rooU of water plflM^ ii |rMPniw«#jr «^^ 
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Thus through a woman was the secret known ; 
Tell usy and, in effect, you tell the town. 
But to my tale : The knight, with heavy cheer. 
Wandering in vain, had now consumed the year ; 
One day was only left to solve the doubt. 
Yet knew no more than when he first set out 
But home he must ; and, as the award had been, 
Yield up his body captive to the queen. 
In this despairing state he happ'd to ride. 
As fortune led him, by a forest side ; 
Lonely the vale, and full of horror stood. 
Brown with the shade of a religious wood ; 
When full before him, at the nooo of night, 
(The moon was up, and shot a gleamy light,) 
He saw a quire of ladies in a round. 
That featly footing seem'd to skim the ground. 
Thus dancing hand in hand, so light they were^ 
He knew not where they trod, on earth or air. 
At speed he drove, and came a sudden guest ; ^ 
In hope, where many women were, at least > 
Some one, by chance, might answer his request) 
But faster than his horse the ladies flew. 
And in a trice were vanish'd out of view. 
One only hag remain'd ; but fouler far 
Than grandame apes in Indian forests are ; 
Against a withered oak she lean'd her weight, ) 
Propp'd on her trusty stafi^, not half upright, > 
And dropp'd an awkward court'sy to the knight) 
Then said, What makes you, sir, so late abroad 
Without a guide, and this no beaten road ? 
Or want you aught that here you hope to find, 
Or travel for some trouble in your mind ? 
The last I guess ; and if I read aright. 
Those of our sex are bound to serve a knight 
Perhaps good counsel may your grief assuage. 
Then tell your pain, for wisdom is in age.-^ 

3 
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To this the knight: Good mother, wouldyouknow 
The secret cause and spring of all my woe ? 
My life must with to-morrow's light expire. 
Unless I tell what women most desire. 
Now could you help me at this hard essay. 
Or for your inborn goodness, or for pay. 
Yours IS my life, redeemed by your advice. 
Ask what you please, and I will pay the price : 
The proudest kerchief of the court shall rest 
Well satisfied of what they love the best. — 
Plight me thy faith, quotn she, that what I ask. 
Thy danger over, and performed the task. 
That shalt thou give for hire of thy demand, 
(Here take thy oath, and seal it on my hand,) 
I warrant thee, on peril of my life. 
Thy words shall pleaseboth widow, maid, and wife.— 

More words there needed not to move the knight. 
To take her offer, and his truth to plight. 
.With that she spread her mantle on the ground. 
And, first inquiring whither he was bound. 
Bade him not fear, though long and rough the way, 
At court he should arrive ere l^reak of day : 
His horse should find the way without a guide. 
She said : with fury they began to ride. 
He on the midst, the beldam at his side. 
The horse, what devil drove I cannot tell. 
But only this, they sped their journey well ; 
And all the way the crone informed the knight. 
How he should answer the demand aright. 

To court they came; the news was quickly spread 
Of his returning to redeem his head. 
The female senate was assembled soon. 
With all the mob of women in the town : 
The queen sat lord chief-justice of the hall. 
And bade the crier cite the criminal. 
The knight appeared, and silence they proclaim : 
Then first the culprit answered to his name ; 

VOL. XI. 2 B 
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And, after forms of law, was last required 

To name the thing that women most desired*— 

The offender, taught his lesson by the way. 
And by his counsel order'd what to say. 
Thus bold began :— My lady liege, said he. 
What all your sex desire is — sovereignty. 
The wife affects her husband to command ; 
All must be hers, both money, house, and land : 
The maids are mistresses even in their name. 
And of their servants full dominion claim. 
This, at the peril of my head, I say, 
A blunt plain truth, the sex aspires to sway. 
You to rule all, while we, like slaves, obey. — 

There was not one, or widow, maid, or wife^ 
But said the knight had well deserved his life. 
Even fair Geneura, with a blush, confessed. 
The man had found what women love the best 

Up starts the beldam, who was there unseen. 
And, reverence made, accosted thus the queen :— 
My liege, said she, before the court arise. 
May I, poor wretch, find favour in your eyes. 
To grant my just request : 'twas I who taught 
The knight this answer, and inspired his thought 
None but a woman could a man direct 
To tell us women what we most affect 
But first I swore him on his knightly troth, 
(And here demand performance of his oath,) 
To grant the boon that next I should desire ; 
He gave his faith, and I expect my hire. 
My promise is fulfill'd : I saved his life. 
And claim his debt, to take me for his wife.— 

The knight was ask'd, nor could his oath deny, 
But hoped they would not force him to comply. 
The women, who would rather wrest the laws, 
Than let a sister-plaintiff lose the cause, 
(As judges on the bench more gracious are, 
And more attent to brothers of the bar,) 
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Cried one and all, the suppliant should have right. 
And to the grandame hag adjudged the knight. 

In vain he sigh'd, and oft with tears desired. 
Some reasonable suit might be required. 
But still the crone was constant to her note ; 
The more he spoke, the more she stretch'd her throat. 
In vain he proffer'd all his goods, to save 
His body, destined to that living grave. 
The liquorish hag rejects the pelf with scorn. 
And nothing but the man would serve her turn. , 
Not all the wealth of eastern kings, said she. 
Has power to part my plighted love, and me : 
And, old and ugly as I am, and poor. 
Yet never will I break the faith I swore ; 
For mine thou art by promise, during life. 
And I thy loving and obedient wife. — 

My love ! nay rather my damnation thou. 
Said he : nor am I bound to keep my vow ; 
The fiend thy sire has sent thee from below. 
Else how couldst thou my secret sorrows know ? 
A vaunt, old witch, for I renounce thy bed : 
The queen may take the forfeit of my head. 
Ere any of my race so foul a crone shall wed.— 
Both heard, the j udge pronounced against the knigh t ; 
So was he married in his own despite : 
And all day after hid him as an owl, 
Not able to sustain a sight so foul. 
Perhaps the reader thinks I do him wrong. 
To pass the marriage-feast, and nuptial song : 
Mirth there was none, the man was a-^a-mort^ 
And little courage had to make his court. 
To bed they went, the bridegroom and the.bi?de^' 
Was never such an ill-pair'd couple tied! 
Restless he toss'd, and tumbled to and fro. 
And roird, and wriggled further oflF, for woe. 
The good old wife lay smiling by his side. 
And caught him in her quivering arms, and cried,-— 
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When you my ravish'd predecessor saw. 

You were not then become this man of straw ; 

Had you been such, you might have 'scaped the{ 

law. 

Is this the custom of King Arthur's court ? 
Are all round-table knights of such a sort ? 
Remember I am she who saved your life. 
Your loving, lawful, and complying wife : 
Not thus you swore in your unhappy hour. 
Nor I for this return employ'd my power. 
In time of need I was your faithful friend ; 
Nor did I since, nor ever will offend. 
Believe me, my loved lord^ 'tis much unkind ; 
What fury has possessed your alter'd mind ? 
Thus on my wedding-night — without pretence-* 
Come turn this way, or tell me my offence. 
If not your wife, let reason's rule persuade ; 
Name but my fault, amends shall soon be made.— 

Amends ! nay that's impossible, said he. 
What change of age or ugliness can be ? 
Or could Medea's magic mend thy face. 
Thou art descended from so mean a race. 
That neverknight was match'd with such disgrace. 
What wonder, madam, if I move my side. 
When, if I turn, I turn to such a bride ? — 

And is this all that troubles you so sore ? — 
And what the devil couldst thou wish me more ?— 
Ah, Benedicite ! replied the crone : 
Then cause of just complaining have you none. 
The remedy to this were soon applied, 
Would you be like the bridegroom to the bride : 
mit, for you say a long-descended race. 
And wealth and dignity, and power, and place. 
Make gentlemen, and that your high degree 
Is much disparaged to be match'd with me,— 
Know this, mf lord, nobility of blood 
Is but a glittering and fallacious good : 
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The nobleman is he, whose noble itiind 

Is fill'd with inborn worth, unborrowed from his 

kind* 
1?he King of Heaven was in a manger laid, 
And took his birth but from an humble maid. 
Then what can birth, or mortal men, bestow. 
Since floods no higher than their fountains flow ? 
We, who for name and empty honour strive. 
Our true nobility from him derive. 
Your ancestors, who pufi^ your mind with pride. 
And vast estates to mighty titles tied. 
Did not your honour, but their own, advance ; 

; TS^ virtue comes not by inheritance. 

I If you tralineate from your father's mind. 
What are you else but of a bastard-kind ? 
Do, as your great progenitors have done. 
And by their virtues prove yourself their son. 
No fatner can infuse, or wit, or grace ; 
A mother comes across, and mars the race. 
A grandsire or a grandame taints the blood ; 
And seldom three descents continue good. 
Were virtue by descent, a noble name 
Could never viQlanize his father's fame ; 
But, as the first, the last of all the line. 
Would, like the sun, even in descending, shine. 
Take fire, and bear it to the darkest house. 
Betwixt King Arthur's court and Caucasus, 
If you depart, the flame shall still remain. 
And the bright blaze enlighten all the plain ; 
Nor, till the fuel perish, can decay. 
By nature form'd on things combustible to prey.^^ 
Such is not man, who, mixing better seed 
With worse, begets a base degenerate breed. 
The bad corrupts the good, and leaves behind 
No trace of all the great begetter's mind. 
The father sinks within his son, wesee. 
And often rises in the third degree ; 
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If better luck a better mother give. 

Chance gave us being, and by dianoe we' live. 

Such as our atoms were, even such are we. 

Or call it chance, or strong necessity : 

Thus loaded with dead weight, the will is free 

And thus it needs must be ; for seed conjoin'd 

Lets into nature's work the imperfect kind ; 

But fire, the enlivener of the general fr^me. 

Is one, its operation still the same. 

Its principle is in itself; while ours 

Works, as confederates war, with mingled powers; 

Or man or woman, which soever fails ; 

And, oft, the vigour of the worse prevails. ^ 

^ther, with sulphur blended, alters hue. 

And casts a dusky gleam of Sodom blue. 

Thus, in a brute, their ancient honour ends. 

And the fair mermaid in a fish descends : 

The line is gone ; no longer duke or earl ; 

But by himself degraded, turns a churl. 

Nobility of blood is but renown 

Of thy great fathers by their virtue known. 

And a long trail of light, to thee descending down 

If in thy smoke it ends, their glories shine ; 

But infamy and villanage are thine. 

Then what 1 said before is plainly show'd. 

That true nobility proceeds from God : 

Not left us by inheritance, but given 

By bounty of our stars, and grace of heaven. 

Thus from a captive Servius Tullius rose. 

Whom for his virtues the first Romans chOse. 

Fabricius from their walls repell'd the foe. 

Whose noble hands had exercised the plough. 

From hence, my lord and love, I thus conclude, 

That, though my homely ancestors w^re rude. 

Mean as I am, yet I may have the grace 

To make you father of a generous race. 
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And noble then am I, when I begin. 
In vktue clothed, to cast the rags of sin. 
If poverty be my upbraided crime. 
And you believe in heaven, there was a time 
^: When he, the great controller of our fate, . 
f .Deign'd to be man, and lived in low estate ; 
^ Which he who had the world at his dispose, 
;, If poverty were vice, would never choose. 
- Philosophers have said, and poets sing, 
" That a glad poverty's an honest thing ; 
. Content is wealth, the riches of the mind, 
; And happy he who can that treasure find ; 
, But the base miser starves amidst his store, 
i Broods on his gold, and, griping still at more, 
r Sits sadly pining, and believes he's poor ; 
The ragged beggar, though he wants relief. 
Has not to lose, and sings before the thief.f 
• Want is a bitter and a hateful good. 
Because its virtues are not understood. 
Yet many things, impossible to thought. 
Have been, by need, to full perfection brought : 
The daring of the soul proceeds from thence, 
Sharpness of wit, and active diligence ; 
Prudence at once, and fortitude, it gives. 
And, if in patience taken, mends our lives ; 
For even that indigence, that brings me low. 
Makes me myself, and him above, to know ; 
A good which none would challenge, few would 

choose, 
A fair possession, which mankind refuse. 
If WQ from wealth to poverty descend. 
Want gives to know the flatterer from the friend. 




* Cantabit vaams coram latrone viator. 

. Juvenal, Satire x. 
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If I am old and ugly, well for you» 
No lewd adulterer will my love pursue ; 
Nor jealousy, the bane of married life. 
Shall haunt you for a wither'd homely wife ; 
For age and ugliness, as all agree. 
Are the best guards of female chastity. 

Yet since I see your mind is worldly bent^ 
ril do my best to further your content ; 
And therefore of two gifts in my dispose,— 
Think ere you speak, — I grant you leave to dioofie: 
Would you I should be still deform'd and old. 
Nauseous to touch, and loathsome to behold ; 
On this condition, to remain for life 
A careful, tender, and obedient wife. 
In all I can contribute to yoiu* ease. 
And not in deed, or word, or thought displease ? 
Or would you rather have me young and fair. 
And take the chance that happens to your share ? 
Temptations are in beauty, and in youth. 
And how can you depend upon my truth ? 
Now weigh the danger with the doubtful bliss, 
And thank yourself, if aught should fall amiss.— 

Sore si^h'd the knight, who this long serm<m 
heard; 
At length considering all, his heart he cheer'd» 
And thus replied : — My lady and my wife. 
To your wise conduct I resign my life : 
Choose you for me, for well you understand 
The future good and ill, on either hand : 
But if an humble husband may request. 
Provide and order all things for the best ; 
Your's be the care to profit and to please. 
And let your subject-servant take his ease.— 

Then thus in peace, quoth she, concludes the 
strife. 
Since I am turn'd the husband, you the wife : 

2 
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The matrimonial victory is miiae. 
Which, having fairly gain'd, I will resign ; 
. Forgive, if I have said or done amiss. 
And seal the bargain with a friendly kiss. 
I promised you but one content to share. 
But now I will become both good and fair. 
No nuptial quarrel shall disturb your ease ; 
The business of my life shall be to please : 
And for jny beauty, that, as time shall try ; 
But draw the curtain first, and cast your eye. — 

He look'd, and saw a creature heavenly fair. 
In bloom of youth, and of a charming air. 
With joy he tum'd, and seized her ivory arm ; 
And/'Uke Pygmalion, found the statue warm. 
SmaU arguments there needed to prevail, 
A storm of kisses pour'd as thick as hail. 

Thus long in mutual bliss they lay embraced. 
And their first love continued to the last ; 
One sunshine was their life, no doud between. 
Nor ever was a kinder couple seen. 

And so may aU our lives like their's be led ; 
Heaven send the maids young husbands fire^ in 

bed! 
May widows wed as often as they can, 
And ever for the better change their man. 
And some devouring plague pursue their lives. 
Who will not well be govem'd by their wives ! 
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THE 



CHAKACTER OF A GOOD PARSON. 



This beautiful copy of a beautiful original makes i|8 r^ret, 
that Dryden bad not translated the whole IntroducUoc to the 
*' Canterbury Tales/' in which the pilgrims are so admir£*'.} d^ 
scribed. Something might have been lost for want of the ancient 
Gothic lorei which the writers of our poet's period did not think 
proper to study ; but when Dryden's learning failed^ his natife 
stores of fancy and numbers would have helped him through the 
task. 

<' The Character of the Good Priest" may be considered as an 
amende honorable to the reverend order whom Dryden bad often 
satirised, and he himself seems to wish it to be viewed in that 
light. See Preface, p. 225. With a freedgm which he has frequent- 
ly employed elsewhere, Dryden has added the last forty line^ 
in which, availing himself of the Revolution^ which in Chaiicei^B 
time placed Henry IV. on the throne, he represents the political 
principles of his priest as the same with those of the non-juring 
clergy of his own day. Indeed, the whole piece is greatly en* 
larged upon Chaucer's sketch. 
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CHARACTER 



OF 



A GOOD PARSON. 



A PARISH priest was of the pilgrim train ; 
An awful, reverend, and religious man. 
His eyes diffused a venerable grace, 
And charity itself was in his face. 
Rich was his soul, though his attire was poor, 
(As God had clothedi his own ambassador ;) 
For such on earth his bless'd Redeemer bore. 
Of sixty years he seem*d, and well might last 
To sixty more, but that he lived too fast ; . 
Refined himself to soul, to curb the sense. 
And made almost a sin of abstinence, 
Yet had his aspect nothing of severe, 
But such a face as promised him sincere, 
Nothing reserved or sullen was to see. 
But sweet regards, and pleasing sanctity ; 
Mild was his accent, and his action free. 
With eloquence innate his tongue was arm'd. 
Though harsh the precept, yet the preacher charm'd. 
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For, letting down the golden chain from high. 
He drew his audience upward to the sky ; 
And oft, with holy hymns, he charm'd their ean^ 
(A music more melodious than the spheres,) 
For David left him, when he went to rest. 
His lyre ; and after him he sung the best* 
He bore his great commission in his look. 
But sweetly tempered awe, and softened all he spoke. 
He preached the joys of heaven, and pains of heU,"! 
Ana wam'd the sinner with becoming zeal ; I 
But on eternal mercy loved to dwell. j 

He taught the gospel rather than the law. 
And forced himself to drive, but loved to draw. 
For fear but freezes minds ; but love, like heat. 
Exhales the soul sublime, to seek hertiative seat 

To threats the stubborn sinner oft is hard. 
Wrapped in his crimes, against the storm prepared; 
But when the milder beams of mercy play. 
He melts, and throws his cumbrous cloak away. 
Lightnings and thunder, (heaven's artillery,) 
As harbingers before the Almighty fly : 
Those but proclaim his style, and disappear ; 
The stiller sound succeeds, and God is there. 

The tithes, his parish freely paid, he took. 
But never sued, or cursed with bell and book ; 
With patience bearing wrong, but offering none, 
Since every man is free to lose his own. 
The country churls, according to their kind, 
(Who grudge their dues, and love to be behind,) 
The less he sought his offerings, pinch'd the more, 
And praised a priest contented to be poor. 

Yet of his little he had some to spare. 
To feed the famish'd, and to clothe the bare ; 
For mortified he was to that degree, 
A poorer than himself he would not see. 
True priests, he said, and preachers of the word. 
Were only stewards of their sovereign Lord ; 
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Nothing was theirs, but all the public store ; 
Intrusted riches, to relieve the poor ; 
WhOf should they steal, for want of his relief. 
He judged himself accomplice with the thief. 

Wide was his parish ; not contracted close 
In streets, but here and there a straggling house ; 
Yet still he was at hand, without request. 
To serve the sick, to succour the distress'd ; 
Tempting on foot, alone, without affright. 
The dangers of a dark tempestuous night. 

All this, the good old man performed alone. 
Nor spared his pains ; for curate he had none. 
Nor durst he trust another with his care ; 
Nor rode himself to Paul's, the public fair. 
To chaffer for preferment with his gold. 
Where bishoprics and sinecures are sold ; 
But duly watch'd his flock by night and day. 
And from the prowling wolf redeem'd the prey. 
And hungry sent the wily fox away. 

The proud he tamed, the penitent he cheer'd ; 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear'd. 
His preaching much,but more his practice wrought; 
(A living sermon of the truths he taught ;) 
For this by rules severe his life he squared. 
That all might see the doctrine which they heard. 
For priests, he said, are patterns for the rest ; 
(The gold of heaven, who bear the Grod impress'd ;) 
But when the precious coin is kept unclean. 
The Sovereign's image is no longer seen. 
If they be foul on whom the people trust. 
Well may the baser brass contract a rust. 

The prelate, for his holy life he prized ; 
The worldly pomp of prelacy despised ; 
His Saviour came not with a gaudy show. 
Nor was his kingdom of the world below. . 
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Patience in want, and poverty of mind. 
These marks of church and churchmen be design 
And living taught, and dying left behind. 
The crown he wore was of the pointed tbom ; 
In purple be was crucified, not bom. 
They, who contend for place and high degree. 
Are not bis sons, but those of Zebedee. 

Not but he knew the signs of earthly powar 
Might well become Saint Peter's successor ; 
The Holy Father holds a double reign. 
The prince may keep his pomp, the fisher must be 
plain.* 

Such was the saint, who shone with every grace, 
Reflecting, Moses-like, his Maker's face. 
Gk)d saw his image lively was expressed ; 
And his own work, as in creation, bless'd. 

The tempter saw him too with envious eye. 
And, as on Job, demanded leave to try. 
He took the time when Richard was deposed. 
And high and low with happy Harry closed. 
This prince, though great in arms, the priest with- 
stood : 
Near though he was, yet not the next of blood. 
Had Richard, unconstrain'd, resign'd the throne, 
A king can give no more than is his own : 
The title stood entail'd, had Richard had a son 

Conquest, an odious name, was laid aside ; 
Where all submitted, none the battle tried. 
The senseless plea of right by Providence 
Was, by a flattering priest, invented since.; 



* This passage is obviously introdu\;ed by the author^ to apo- 
logize for the splendid establishment of the clergy of his own 
community. What follows^ applies^ as has been noticed^ to the 
non-juring clergy, who lost their benefices for refusing the oath 
of allegiance to King William. 
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And lasts no longer than the present sway. 
But justifies the next who comes in play. 

The people's right remains ; let those who dare 
Dispute their power, when they the judges are. 

He join'd not in their choice, because he knew 
Worse might, and often did, from change ensue. 
Much to himself he thought, but little spoke ; 
And, undeprived, his benefice forsook. 

Now, through the land, his cure of soiils he 
stretch'd. 
And like a primitive apostle preach'd. 
Still cheerful ; ever constant to his call ; 
By many followed ; loved by most, admired by all. 
With what he begged, his brethren he relieved. 
And gave the charities himself received ; 
Gave, while he taught ; and edified the more. 
Because he shew'd, by proof, 'twas easy to be poor. 

He went not, with the crowd, to see a shrine ; 
But fed us, by the way, with food divine. 

In deference to his virtues, I forbear 
To shew you what the rest in orders were : 
This brilliant is so spotless, and so bright. 
He needs no foil, but shines by his own proper light. 
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SIGISMONDA AND GUISCAKDO. 



- This celebrated tale was probably taken by Boccacio from 
some ancient chronicle or traditional legend. It excited great at- 
tention among the learned of hid dme^ and was translated into 
Latin by Leonardo Aretino. Francesco di Michele Accolti de 
Arezzoy who was accounted one of the best civilians of his age, 
itendered into Italian verse the lamentation of Sigismonda over 
her lover's heart ; and the learned Philip Beroald made a Latin 
poetical version of the whole fable. Translations and imitations 
without number have been executed in foreign languages, with- 
out mentioning the tragedies which have been founded up^fa it. 
In England, the story was translated and versified in the octave 
stanza by William Walter, a follower of Sir Henry Marney, chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster.* A prose translation is to be 
found in Painter's '* Palace of Pleasure ;" and the tale being 
wrought into a tragedy by Robert Wilmot and others, was pre- 
sented before Queen Elizabeth, at the Inner Temple* in 15o8.t 
Dryden will not readily be suspected of deriving much aid from 
his black- lettered predecessors. He made Boccacio's story his 
own, and told it in his own way. One gross fault he has engraft- 
ed upon his original ; I mean the coarseness of Sigismonda's cha- 
racter, whose love is that of temperament, not of affection. This 
error, grounded upon Dryden's false view of the passion and of 
the female character, and perhaps arising from the depravity of 
the age rather than of the poet, pervades and greatly injures the 
effect of the tale. Yet it is more than counterbalanced by pre- 



* He flourished in the reign of Henry VII. ; and his work, entitled, '* The 
Stately Tragedy of Guiscard and Sigismond," is printed in 1597, probably from 
an earlier edition. 

+ It was published by Wilmot, in 1592, under the title of *• The Tragedy of 
Tancred and Gismund,** and occurs in the 2d volume of Dodsley's old plays. 
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ponderating beauties. Without repeating the praise, elsewhere 
given to the majestj of the poet's versification, and which this 
piece alone could be sufficient to justify, the reader's attention 
may be solicited to the colours with which Dryden has drawn a 
mind wrought up to the highest pitch of despair. Sigismonda 
is placed in that situation, in which, above all others, the human 
disposition seems to acquire a sort of supernatural strength or 
obstinacy ; for although guilty of a crime, she is punished in a 
degree nu* exceeding me measure of the offence. In such a si- 
tuation, that acuteness of feeling, which would otherwise waste 
itself in fluctuations betwixt shame, fear, and remorse, is willingly 
and eagerly turned into the channel of resistance and recrimina* 
tion ; and perhaps no reamer mode can be discovered of harden- 
ing Uie human heart, even to the consistence of the nether miU- 
stone. It is in this state, that Sigismonda resolutely^ and even 
joyfully, embraces death, in order to punish her fadber, and le- 
lom her lover. The previous arguments with Tancred, sufficient- 
ly, and, in the circumstances, naturally, intimate the tone of her 
mind, and are a striking instance of Dryden's power in painting 
passion wrought up to desperation. 

The scene is laid in the middle ages^ when the principality of 
Salerno was ruled by a dynasty of Norman princes, deriving 
theij. family from the celebrated Robert de Guiscard. 
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W^HiLE Norman Tancred in Salerno reign -d. 
The title of a gracious prince he gain'd ; 
Till tum'd a tyrant in his latter days. 
He lost the lustre of his former praise. 
And, from the bright meridian where he stood 
" Descending, dipp'd his hands in lovers' blood. 
This prince, of fortune's favour long possessed. 
Yet was with one fair daughter only bless'd ; 
And bless'd he might have been with her alone, 
But oh ! how much more happy had he none ! 
She was his care, his hope, ana his delight. 
Most in his thought, and ever in his sight : 
Next, nay beyond his life, he held her dear ; 
She lived by him, and now ]\e lived in her. 
For this, when ripe for marriage, he delay'd 
Her nuptial bands, and kept her long a maid. 
As envying any else should share a part 
Of what was his, and claiming all her heart. 
At length, as public decency required. 
And all his vassals eagerly desired. 
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With mind averse, he rather underwent 
His people's will, than gave his own consent. 
So was she torn as from a lover's side. 
And made, almost in his despite, a bride. 

Short were her marriage-joys ; for in the prime 
Of youth, her lord expired before his time ; 
And to her father's court in little space 
Restored anew, she held a higher place ; 
More loved, and more exalted into grace. 
This princess, fresh and young, and fair and wise^ 
The worshipp'd idol of her father's eyes. 
Did all her sex in every grace exceed. 
And had more wit beside than women need. 

Youth, health, and ease, and most an amorous^ 
mind, I 

To second nuptials had her thoughts inclined, f 
And former joys had left a secret sting behind. ^ 
But, prodigal in every other grant, 
Her sire left unsupplied her only want ; 
And she, betwixt her modesty and pride. 
Her wishes, which she could not help, would hidft 

Resolved at last to lose no longer time. 
And yet to please herself without a crime, : . 
She cast her eyes around the court, to find 
Axworthy subject suiting to her mind. 
To him in holy nuptials to be tied, 
A seeming widow, and a secret bride. 
Among the train of courtiers, one she found 
With all the gifts of bounteous nature crown'd ; 
Of gentle blood, but one whose niggard fate 
Had set him far below her high estate : 
Guiscard his name was calPd, of blooming age. 
Now squire to Tancred, and before his page : 
To him, the choice of all the shining crowd. 
Her heart the noble Sigismonda vow'd. 

Yet hitherto she kept her love conceal'd. 
And with clc :e glances every day beheld 
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l%e gracefiil youth ; and every day increased 

l%e raging fire that burn'd ^vithin her breast : 

Some secret charm did all his acts attend. 

And what his fortune wanted, her's could mend ; 

Till, as the fire will force its outward way. 

Or, in the prison pent, consume the prey. 

So long her earnest eyes on his were set. 

At length their twisted rays together met ; 

And he, surprised with humble joy, surveyed 

One sweet regard, shot by the royal maid. 

Not well assured, while doubtful hopes he nursed, 

A second glance came gliding like the first ; 

And he, who saw the sharpness of the dart. 

Without defence received it in his heart. 

In public, though their passion wanted speech. 

Yet mutual look; interpreted for each : 

Time, ways, and means of meeting, were denied ; 

But all those wants ingenious love supplied* 

The inventive God, who never fails his part. 

Inspires the wit, when once he warms the heart. 

When Guiscard next was in the circle seen. 
Where Sigismonda held the place of queen, 
A hollow cane within her haiid she brought. 
But in the concave had inclosed a note ; 
With this she seem'd to play, and, as in sport, 
Toss'd to her love in presence of the court : 
Take it, she said; and when your needs require, 
This little brand will serve to light your fire. — 
He took it with a bow, and soon divined 
The seeming toy was not for nought design'd : 
But when retired, so long with curious eyes 
He view'd the present, that he found the prize. 
Much was in little writ ; and all convey'd 
With cautious care, for fear to be betray'd 
By some false confidant, or favourite maid. 
The time, the place, the manner how to meet. 
Were all in punctual order plainly writ : 
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But since a trust must be, she thought it best 
To put it out of laymen's power at least. 
And for their solemn vows prepared a priest 

Guiscard (her secret purpose understood) 
With joy prepared to meet the coming good ; 
Nor pains nor danger was resolved to spare. 
But use the means appointed by the fair. 

Near the proud palace of Salerno stood 
A mount of rough ascent, and thick with wood; 
Through this a cave was dug with vast expence, 
The work it seem'd of some suspicious prince, 
Who, when abusing power with lawless might, 
From public justice would secure his flight. 
The passage made by many a winding way, 
Reacm'd even the room in which ihe tyrant lay. 
Fit for his purpose, on a lower floor 
He lodged, whose issue was an iron door ; 
From whence, by stairs descending to the ground, 
In the blind grot a safe retreat he found. 
Its outlet ended in a brake o'ergrown 
With brambles, choked by time, and now unknown. 
A rift there was, which from the mountain's haght 
Convey'd a glimmering and malignant light, 
A breathing place to draw the damps away, 
A twilight of an intercepted day. 
The tyrant's den, whose use, though lost to fame^ 
Was now the apartment of the royal dame ; 
The cavern, only to her father known. 
By him was to his darling daughter shown. 

Neglected long she let the secret rest. 
Till love recall'd it to her labouring breast. 
And hinted as the way by heaven designed. 
The teacher, by the means he taught, to blind. 
What will not women do, when need inspires 
Their wit, or love their inclination fires ! 
Though jealousy of state the invention found. 
Yet love refined upon thef former ground. 
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That way, the tyrant had reserved to fly 
Pursuing hate, now served to bring two lovers nigh. 
The dame, who long in vain had kept the key. 
Bold by desire, explored the secret way ; 
Now tried the stairs, and wading through the night, 
Search'd all the deep recess, and issued into li^t. 
All this her letter had so well explain'd, 
Theinstructed youth might compass whatremain'd; 
The cavern mouth alone was hard to find. 
Because the path, disused, was out of mind : 
But in what quarter of the copse it lay. 
His eye by certain level could survey : 
Yet (for tne wood perplex'd with thorns he knew) 
A frock of leather o'er his limbs he drew ;^ 
And, thus provided, search'd the brake around, 
Till the choked entry of llie cave he founds 

Thus, iall prepared, the promised hour arrived, 
So long expected, and so well contrived : 
With love to friend, the impatient lover went, 
Fenced from the thorns, ana trod the deep deMtcnt 
The conscious priest, who was subom'd tiefore, 
Stood ready posted at the postern door ; 
The maids in distant rooms were sent to rest, 
And nothing wanted but the invited guc«t. 
He came, and, knocking thrice without iMny, 
The lon^g lady heard, and tum'd the key ; 
At once invaded him with all her chamis, 
And the first step he made was in her wmn : 
The leathern outside, boister^njs as it wai^, 
G^ve way, and bent beneath her i»tri^ft iituStrni^i* ; 



* Tfab minute circiimitJtfic«, whi<cli h tnmAjidMyui hy ^^tf^'rtuUt, 
seems to argue, that tlie vt^Mry iuid a rtcti, at i^ta^ m UM4ti4Jrtnt\ 
foandatiop ; for there is no oloer rtiti¥^t wUy h Wa^/oM I^v^. Im ^vi 
introduced 
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On either side the kisses flew so thick. 
That neither he nor she had breath to speak. 
The holy man, amazed at what he saw. 
Made haste to sanctify the bliss by law ; 
And muttered fast the matrimony o*er. 
For fear committed sin should get before. 
His work perform'd, he left the pair alone. 
Because he knew he could not go too soon 
His presence odious, whon his task was done. 
What thoughts he had beseems me not to say ; 
Though some surmise he went to &st and pray. 
And needed both to drive the tempting thoughts 
away. 

The foe once gone, they took their full delight: 
'Twas restless rage, and tempests all the night ; 
For greedy love each moment would employ. 
And grudged the shortest pauses of their joy. 

Thus were their loves auspiciously begun. 
And thus with secret care were carried on. 
The stealth itself did appetite restore. 
And looked so like a sin, it pleased the more. 

The cave was now become a common way ; 
The wicket, often open'd, knew the key : 
Love rioted secure, and, long enjoy'd. 
Was ever eager, and was never cloy'd. 

But as extremes are short, of ill and good. 
And tides at highest mark regoi'ge the flood ; 
So fate, that could no more improve their joy. 
Took a malicious pleasure to destroy. 

Tancred, who fondly loved, and whose delight 
Was placed in his fair daughter's daily sight. 
Of custom, when his state affairs were done. 
Would pass his pleasing hours with her alone ; 
And, as a father's privilege allow'd, 
Without attendance of the officious crowd. 

It happen'd once, that when in heat of day 
He tried to sleep, as was his usual way. 
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The balmy slumber fled his wakeful eyes, 
And forced him, in his own despite, to rise : 
Of sleep forsaken, to relieve his care. 
He sought the conversation of the fair; 
But with her train of damsels she was gone, 
In shady walks the scorching heat to shun : 
He would not violate that sweet recess. 
And found besides a welcome heaviness, 
'[l^hat seized his eyes ; and slumber, which forgot 
When call'd before to come, now came unsought. 
From light retired, behind his daughter's bed. 
He for approaching sleep composed his head ; 
A chair was ready, for that use designed. 
So quilted, that he lay at ease reclined ; 
7he curtains closely drawn, the light to skreen, 
As if he had contrived to lie unseen : 
Thus covered with an artificial night, 
Sleep did his office soon, and seal'd his sight. 
With heaven averse to this ill-omen'd hour. 
Was Guiscard summoned to the secret bower. 
And the fair nymph, with expectation fired. 
From her attending damsels was retired : 
For, true to love, she measured time so right, 
As not to miss one moment of delight. 
The garden, seated on the level floor. 
She left behind, and locking every door. 
Thought all secure ; but little did she know. 
Blind to her fate, she had inclosed her foe. 
Attending Guiscard, in his leathern firock. 
Stood ready with his thrice-repeated knock : 
Thrice with a doleful sound the jarring grate 
Rung deaf and hollow, and presaged their fate. 
The door unlocked, to known delight they haste. 
And, panting in each other's arms, embraced ; 
Rush to the conscious bed, a mutual freight. 
And heedless press it with their wonted weight. 
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The sudden bound awaked the sleeping sire. 
And shewed a sight no parent can desire ; 
His opening eyes at once with odious view 
The love discover*d, and the lover knew : 
He would have cried ; but hoping that he dreamt, 
Amazementtied histongue,andstopp*d theattempt 
The ensuing moment all the truth declared, ^ 
But now he stood collected and prepared ; > 

For malice and revenge had put him on his guard. ) 
So like a lion that unheeded lay. 
Dissembling sleep, and watchful to betray. 
With inward rage he meditates his prey. 
The thoughtless pair, indulging their desires. 
Alternate kindled, and then quench'd their fires ; 
Nor thinking in the shades of death they play'd, \ 
Full of themselves, themselves alone surveyed, > 
And, too secure, were by themselves betray'd. ) 
Long time dissolved in pleasure thus they lay. 
Till nature could no more suffice their play ; 
Then rose the youth, and, through the cave again 
Retum'd, the princess mingled with her train. 

Resolved his unripe vengeance to defer. 
The royal spy, when now the coast was dear. 
Sought not the garden, but retired unseen. 
To brood in secret on his gathered spleen. 
And methodize revenge: to death he grieved; 1 
And, but he saw the crime, had scarce believed. > 
The appointment for the ensuing night he heard,) 
And therefore in the cavern had prepared 
Two brawny yeomen of his trusty guard. 

Scarce had unwary Guiscard set his foot 
Within the foremost entrance of the grot. 
When these in secret ambush ready lay. 
And rushing on the sudden seiz'd the prey : 
Encumbered with his frock, without defence, ) 
An easy prize, they led the prisoner thence, > 
And, as commanded, brought before the prince. J 
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The gloomy sire, too sensible of wrong. 
To venir his rage in words, restrain'd his tongue, 
And only said, — ^Thus servants are preferr^d^ 
And, trusted, thus their sovereigns they reward. 
Had I not seen, had not these eyes received 
Too clear a proof, 1 could not have beKeved.— 
He paused, and choked the rest. The youth, 

who saw 
His forfeit life abandon'd to the law. 
The judge the accuser, and the offence to him 
Who had both power and will to avenge the crime, 
No vain defence prepared ; but thus replied :*— 
The faults of love by love are justified : 
With unresisted might the monarch reigns. 
He levels mountains, and he raises plains ; 
And not regarding difference of degree. 
Abased your daughter, and exalted me.— 

This bold return with seeming patience heard. 
The prisoner was remitted to the guard. 
The sullen tyrant slept not all the night. 
But lonely walking by a winking light, 
Sobb'd, wept, and groan'd, and beat his withered 

breast. 
But would not violate his daughter's rest ; 
Who long expecting lay, for bliss prepared, 
List'ning for noise, and grieved that none she heard; 
Ofl rose, and oft in vain employ'd the key, -j 

And oft accused her lover of delay, f 

And pass'd the tedious hours in anxious thoughts L 

away. • ^ 

The morrow came : and at his usual hour 
Old Tancred visited his daughter's bower ; 
Her cheek (for such his custom was) he kiss'd. 
Then bless'd her kneeling, and her maids dismissed. 
The royal dignity thus tar maintained. 
Now left in private, he no longer feign'd ; 
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But all at once his grief and rage appeared. 
And floods of tears ran trickling do¥m his beard. 

O Sigismonda,— he began to say : 
Thrice ne began, and thrice was nirced to stay. 
Till words with oflen trying found their way 
I thought, O Sigismonda, (but how blind 
Are parents' eyes, their children's faults to find !) 
Thy yirtue, birth, and breeding, were above 
A mean desire, and yulgar sense of love ; 
Nor less than sight and hearing could convince 
So fond a father, and so just a prince. 
Of such an unforeseen and unbelieved offenoe. 
Then what indignant sorrow must I have. 
To see thee lie subjected to my slaye ! 
A man so smelling of the people^s lee. 
The court receiyed him first for charity ; 
And since with no degree of honour graced. 
But only suffered, where he first was placed. 
A groyelling insect still ; and so designed 
By nature's hand, nor bom of noble kind : 
A thing, by neither man nor woman prized. 
And scarcely known enough to be despised. 
To what has heaven reserved my age ? Ah ! why 
Should man, when nature calls, not chuse to die. 
Rather than stretch the span of life, to find 
Such ills as fate has wisely cast behind. 
For those to feel^ whom fond desire to live 
Makes covetous of more than life can give ! 
Each has his share of good ; and when 'tis gone, 
The guest, though hungry, cannot rise too soon. 
But I, expecting more, in my own wrong 
Protracting life, have lived a day too long. 
If yesterday could be recall'd again. 
Even now would I conclude my happy reign ; 
But 'tis too late, my glorious race is run. 
And a dark cloud o'ertakes my setting sun. 
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Had'st thou not loved, or, loving, saved the shame. 
If not the sin, by some illustrious name. 
This little comfort had relieved my mind, 
•Twas frailty, not unusual to thy kind : 
But thy low fall beneath thy royal blood, 
shews downward appetite to mix with mud. 
Thus not the least excuse is left for thee, 
Nor the least refuge for unhappy me. 

For him I have resolved ; whom by surprise 
I took, and scarce can tell it, in disguise ; 
For such was his attire, as, with intent 
Of nature, suited to his mean descent : 
The harder question yet remains behind. 
What pains a parent and a prince can find 
To punish an offence of this degenerate kind. . 

As I have loved, and yet I love thee more 
Than ever father loved a child before. 
So that indulgence draws me to forgive : 
Nature, that gave thee life, would have thee live. 
But, as a public parent of the state. 
My justice, and thy crime, requires thy fate. 
Fain would I choose a middle course to steer i 
Nature*s too kind, and justice too severe : 
Speak for us both, and to the balance bring 
On either side the father and the king. 
Heaven knows, my heart is bent to favour thee ; 
Make it but scanty weight, and leave the rest to me. — 

Here stopping with a sigh, he pour'd a flood 
Of tears, to make his last expression good. 
She, who had heard him speak, nor saw alone 
The secret conduct of her love was known. 
But he was taken who her soul possess'd. 
Felt all the pangs of sorrow in her breast : 
And little wanted but a woman's heart. 
With cries and tears, had testified her smart ; 
But inborn worth, that fortune can oontroul, 
New-strung, and stifler bent her softer soul ; 
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The heroine assumed the woman's place, 
Confirm'd her mind, and fortified her face : 
Why should she beg, or what could she pretend. 
When her stem father had condemn'd her friend ! 
Her life she might have had ; but her despair 
Of saving his, had put it past her care : 
Resolved on &te, she would not lose her breath, 
But, rather than not die, solicit death. 
Fixed on this thought, she, not as women us^ 
Her fault by common frailty would excuse ; 
But boldly justified her innocence. 
And while the fact was o wn'd, denied the offence ; 
Then with dry eyes, and with an open look. 
She met his glance mid-way, and thus undaunted 
spoke : — 
Tancred, I neither am disposed to make 
Request for life, nor offer'd fife to take ; 
Much less deny the deed ; but least of all 
Beneath pretended justice weakly falL 
My words to sacred truth shall be confined. 
My deeds shall shew the greatness of my mind. 
That I have loved, I own ; that still I love, 
I call to witness all the powers above : 
Yet more 1 own ; to Guiscard's love I give 
The small remaining time 1 have to live ; 
And if beyond this life desire can be. 
Not fate itself shall set my passion firee. 
This first avow'd ; nor foUy wrapp'd my mind, 
Nor the frail texture of the female kind 
Betray'd my virtue ; for too well I knew 
What honour was, and honour had his due : 
Before the holy priest my vows were tied. 
So came I not a strumpet but a bride. 
This for my fame, and for the public voice ; 
Yet more, his merits justified my choice : 
Which had they not, the first election thine^ 
That bond dissolved, the next is freely mine : 
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Or grant I err'd, (which yet I must deny) 
Had parents power even second vows to tie. 
Thy little care to mend my widow'd nights, 1 
Has forced me to recourse of marriage-rites, > 
To fill an empty side, and follow known deUgfats.} 
What have I done in this deserving Uame ? 
State^laws may alter; nature's are uie same; 
Those are usurped on helpless woman-kind^ 
Hade without our consent, and wanting power to 

bind. 
Thou, Tancred, better shouldst have understood. 
That, as thy father gave thee flesh and blood. 
So gavest thou me : not from the quarry hew'd. 
But of a softer mould, with sense endued ; 
Even softer than thy own, of suppler kind. 
More exquisite of taste, and more than man refined. 
Nor need'st thou by thy daughter to be told. 
Though now thy spritely blood with age be oold^ 
Thou hast been young ; and canst remember still. 
That when thou hadst the power, thou hadst the 

will; 
And from the past experience of thy fires. 
Canst tell with what a tide our strong desires 
Come rushing on in youth, and what thrir rage 

requires. 
And grant thy youth was exercise^in arms. 
When love no leisure found for softer charms. 
My tender age in luxury was train'd. 
With idle ease and pageants entertained ; 
My hours my own, my pleasures unrestrained. 
So bred, no wonder if I took the bent 
That seem'd even warranted by thy consent; 
For when the father is too fondly kind. 
Such seed he sows, such harvest shall he find. 
Blame then thyself, as reason's law requires, 
(Since nature gave, and thou foment'st, my fires ;) 

VOL. XL 3 D 
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The people Bweat not fof tbeit king's d^Hgkt^ 

To etirich a pimp, or miS(^ a yi^dte ; 

Theirs is the toil :; and he, who Well has seit^ 

His country, has his country's wealth deservfed. 

Even mighty monarchs oft are rttearily bom, 

Aiid kingfe by birth to lowest railks return ; 

All subject to the power of giddy chance. 

For fortune can depress or CAn advance : 

But true nobility is of the mind. 

Not given by chance, and not to chance resigned. 

For the remaining doubt of thy decree. 
What to resolve, and how dispose of me ; 
Be wam'd to cast that useless care aside^ 
Myself alone will for myself provide^ 
If in thy do&tihg and decrepit age, 
Thy ^oul, a stranger in thy youth to r^ge, 
!]^gins in cruel deeds to take delight. 
Gorge with my blood thy barbarous appelit^ ; 
T^oT I so little nm disposed to pmy 
For life, I would not cast a wish aWay. 
Such as it is, the offence is all my own ; 
And what to Guiscard is already d<>ne. 
Or to be done is doomed by thy decree^ 
That, if not executed first by thee, 
Shall on my person be pe^form'd by me. 

Away ! with women weep, and leave me hert, 
Fix'd like a man to die without a tear ; 
Or save or slay us both this present hour, 
*Tis all thy fate has left withm thy power.-— 

She saidi ; nor did her father fail to find. 
In all she spoke, the greatness of her mind ; 
Yet thought she was not obstinate to die. 
Nor deem'd the death she promised Was so tligb. 
Secure in this belief, he left the dame. 
Resolved to spare her life, and save her shame ; 
But that detested object to remove. 
To wreck his vengeance, and to cure her love. 
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Intent on this, a secret order sign'd 
The death of Guiscard to his guaras enloin'd ; 
Strangling was chosen, and the night the time ; 
A mute revenge, and blind as was the crime. 
His faithful heart, a bloody sacrifice, 
Tom from his breast, to glut the tyrant's eyes. 
Closed the severe command ; for (slaves to pay) 
What kings decree, the soldier must obey : 
Waged against foes ; and when the wars are o'er. 
Fit only to maintain despotic power ; 
Dangerous to freedom, and desired alone 
By kings, who seek an arbitrary throne.* 
Such were these guards ; as ready to have slain 
The prince hims^, allured with greater gain : 
So was the charge perform'd with better will. 
By men inured to olood, and exercised in ill. 

Now, thouffh the sullen sire had eased his mind. 
The pomp of his revenge was yet behind, 
A pomp prepared togracethe present he design' 
A goblet ricn with gems, ana rough with gold. 
Of depth and breadth the precious pledge to hold, 
With cruel care he chose ; the hollow part 
Inclosed, the lid conceal'd the lover^s heart. 
Then of his trusted mbchiefs one he sent. 
And bade him, with these words, the gift present : — 

Thy father sends thee this to cheer thy breast. 

And glad thy sight with what thou lov'st the best; 

As thou hast pleased his eyes, and joy'd his mind, 
^* With what he loved the most of human kind.**— 

Ere this, the royal dame, who well had weighed 
The consequence of what her sire had said, 
Fix'd on her fate, against the expected hour, 
Prpcured the means to have it in her power : 



* The dispute between Wiljiani and his Parliament about his 
favourite Du^h gui^'ds^ was obviously in Drvden's recollection. 
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For this, she had distiird, with early care, 

The juice of simples, friendly to despair, 

A magazine of death ; and thus prepared. 

Secure to die, the fatal message heard : 

Then smiled severe-; nor with a troubled look. 

Or trembling hand, the funeral present took ; 

Even kept her countenance, when the lid, removed, ' 

Disclosed the heart, unfortunately loved. 

She needed not be told, within whose breast 

It lodged ; the message had explain'd the rest. 

Or not amazed, or hiding her surprise. 

She sternly on the bearer fix*d her eyes ; 

Then thus : — Tell Tancred, on his daughter's part. 

The gold, though precious, equals not the heart :. 

But he did well to give his best ; and I, 

Who wish'd a worthier urn, forgive his poverty.— 

At this she curb'd a groan, that else bad come, 
And, pausing, view*d the present in the tomb ; 
Then to the heart, adored devoutly, glued ' 
Her lips, and, raising it, her speech |enew'd :— ■' 
Even from my day of birth to this, the bound ' 
Of my unhappy being, I have found 
My father's care and tenderness express'd ; 
But this last act of love excels the rest : 
For this so dear a present, bear him back 
The best return that 1 can live to make. — 

The messenger despatch'd, again she view'd ■ 
The loved remains, and, sighing, thus pursued : 
Source of my life^ and lord of my desires, t • 
In whom I lived, with whom my soul expires t 
Poor heart ! no more the spring of vital heat ; 
Cursed be the hands that tore thee from thy seat 
The course is finish'd which thy fates decreed. 
And thou from thy corporeal prison freed : 
Soon hast thou reach'd the goal with mended pace 
A world of woes despatch'd in lit tie space. 
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Forced by thy worth, thy foe» in death become 

Thy friendi has lodged thed in a costly tomb* 

There yet r^oiain'd thy funeral exequies. 

The weeping tribute of thy widow's eyes ; 

And those indulgent heaven has found the way. 

That I, before my death, have leave to pay. 

My father even in cruelty is kind. 

Or heaven has tum'd the malice of his mind 

To bett^ uses than his hate design'd ; 

And made the insult, which in his gift appears, 

The means to mourn thee with my pious tears ; 

Which I will pav thee down before I go. 

And save myself the pains to weep below^ 

If souls cat! weep. Though once I meant to meet 

My &te with face unmov'd, and eyes unwet. 

Yet, since I have thee here in narrow room, 

My tears shall set thee first afloat within thy tomb. 

Then (as I know thy spirit hovers nigh) 

Under thy firiendly conduct will I fly 

To regions u^xplored, secure to share 1 

Thy state ; nm bell shall punishment appear ; >• 

And heaven is double heaven, if thou artthere.-*^ j 

She said : Her brimful eyes, that ready stood, 
And only wanted will to weep a flood. 
Released their watery Store, and poured amain. 
Like clouds low-hung, a sober shower of rain ; 
Mute solemn sorrow, free from female noise. 
Such as the majesty of grief destroys ; 
For, ben^ng o'er the ciip, the tears she shed, 
Seem'd by the posture to discharge her head, 
0'er-fill*d before ; and (oft her mouth applied 
To the cold heart) she kiss'd at once, and cried. 
Her maids, who stood amatsed, tior knew the cause 
Of her complaining, nor whose heart it was. 
Yet all due measures of her mourning kept, 
Pid office at the dirge, and b^ infection wept, 
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And oft inquired the occasion of her gflef> 

(Unanswef d but by sighs) and offer'd vain relief. 

At lengthy her stock of tears already shed, 

She wiped her eyes, she raised her drooping head. 

And thus pursued :— O ever faithful heart, 

I have per3form*d the ceremonial part^ 

The decencies of grief; it rests behind, 

That» as our bodies were, our souls be joined ; 

To thy whatever abode my shade convey. 

And, as an elder ghost, direct the way [**- 

She said ; and bade the vial to be brou^t, ' 

Where she before had brew'd the deadly dt^ught ; 

First pouring out the med'cinable ban^. 

The heart, her tears had rinsed^ she bathed ag^in ; 

Then down her throat the death securely throws, 

And quaffs a long oblivion of her woes* 

This done, she mounts the genial bed^ and there 
(Her body first composed with honest care) 
Attends the welcome rei^t ; her hands yet hold, 
Close to her heart, the monumental gold i 
Nor farther word she spoke, but closed her dght^ 
And quiet sought the covert of the night. 

The damsels, who the while in silence moum*d. 
Not knowing, nor suspecting death subom'd. 
Yet, as their duty was, to Tancred sent. 
Who, conscious of the occasion, fear'd the event. 
Alarm'd, and with presaging heart, he came, 
And drew the curtains, and exposed the dame 
To loathsome light ; then, with a late relief, 
Made vain efforts to mitigate her grief 
She, what she could, excluding day, her eyes 
J[!ept firmly seal'd, and sternly thus replies : — 
Tancred, restrain thy tears, unsought by me. 
And sorrow unavailing now to thee : 
Did ever man before afflict his mind. 
To see the effect of what himself designed ? 
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Yet, if thou hast remaining in thy heart 
Some sense of love, some unextinguished part 
Of former kindness, largely once profess'd. 
Let me by that adjure thy hardened breast. 
Not to deny thy daughter's last request. 
The secret love which I so long enjoyed. 
And still conceal'd, to gratify thy pride. 
Thou hast disjoined ; but, with my dying breath, 
Seek not, I beg thee, to disjoin our death : 
Where'er his corpse by thy command is laid. 
Thither let mine in public be convey'd ; 
Exposed in open view, and side by side, 
Acknowledged as a bridegroom and a bride. — 

The prince's anguish hindered his reply ; 
And she, who felt her fate approaching nigh. 
Seized the cold heart, and heaving to her breast, — , 
Here, precious pledge, she said, securely rest. — 
These accents were her last ; the creeping death 
Benumb'd her senses first, then stopp'd her breath. 

Thus she for disobedience justly died ; 
The sire was justly punish'd for his pride ; 
The youth, least guilty, sufier'd for the offence, 
Of duty violated to his prince ; 
Who, late repenting of his cruel deed. 
One common sepulchre for both decreed ; 
Entomb'd the wretched pair in royal state. 
And on their monument inscribed their fate. 
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ORIGINAL, FROM THE DECAMERON. 



THE FOURTH DAY. 

NOVEL I. 

Tancred, Prince of Salerno, puts his dau(rJUer*s lover to death, and 
sends his heart to her in a golden cup s she pours water upon it, 
which she had poisoned, aim so. dies. 

Our king has given us a most melancholy subject for this day'^ 
discourse ; considering that, as we came hither to be merry, we 
must now recount other people's misfortunes, which cannot be 
rdated without moving compassion, as well in those who tell, as 
in those who hear them. Perhaps it is designed as an allay to 
the mirth of the preceding days. But, whatever his reason may 
be for it, I have no business to make any alteration with regard 
to his pleasure. I shall, therefore, mention an unhappy story to 
you, worthy of your most tender compassion. 

Tancred, prince of Salerno, was a most humane and generous 
lordy had he not, in his old age, defiled his hands in a lover's blood. 
He, through the whole course of his life, had only one daughter ; 
and happy had he been not to have possessed her. No child could 
be more dear to a parent than she was, which made him loth to 
part with her in marriage : at length, not till she was a little ad- 
vanced in years, he married her to the Duke of Capoa, when she 
was soon left a widow, and came home again to her father. She 
was a lady of great beauty and understanding, and continuing thus 
in the court oi her father, who took no care to marry her again, 
and it seeming not so modest in her to ask it, she resolved at last 
to have a lover privately. Accordingly, she made choice of a per- 
son of low parentage, but noble qualities, whose name was Guis- 
card, with whom she became violently in love ; and by often see- 
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ing him, and evermore commending his manner and behavionr, 
he soon became sensible of it, and devoted himself entirely to the 
love of her. Affecting each other thus in secret, and she desiring 
nothing so much as to be with him, and not daring to trust any 
person with the affair, contrived a new stratagem in order to ap- 
prise him of the means. She wrote a letter, wherein she mention- 
ed what she would have him do the next day for hef ; ihis^htwt 
into a hollow cane, and giving it to him one-dayy'sne said, plea- 
santly, " You may make a pair of bellows of this, for your servant 
to blow the fire with this evening." He received it, supposing, 
very justly, that it had some meaning, and, taking it home, found 
the letter ; which, when he had thoroughly considered, and knew 
what he had to do, he was the most overjoyed man that could be; 
and he applied himself accordingly to answer her assignation, in 
the manner she had directed him. On ond rMp t)f the palace, and 
under a mounUun, was a grotto, which had been made time out 
of mind, and into which no light could come but through a little 
opening dug in the mountain, and which, as the grotto had been 
long in disuse, was now grown over with briers and thorns. Into 
this grotto was a paHsage, by a private staifKHsoi out of olieof thfe 
rooms of the palace, which belonged to die lady'k apluisiilent» and 
was secured by a very strong door. This passage Waa to fior^ut 
of every one's thoughts, having been disused for so long a time, 
that nobody rememb^ed any thing about it ; but loVe* Irhose lio- 
tice nothing can escape, brought it fresh into the mind of Uteenk- 
moured lady ; who, to keep this thing entirely private, labcnued 
some days before she could get the door open ; when having goM 
down into the cave, ai^ observed the o^>ening, and how bigk it 
might be from thence to the bottom, she acquainted him wit£ the 
fact. Guiscartl then provided a ladder of cofds ; and casing Yiim* 
self well with leather, to be defended from the thorns, fitting mtA 
end of the ladder to the stump of a tree which was near, he slid 
down by the help of it to the Ixittomt where he stayed expectfhg 
the lady. The following day, therdbre, having sent her maidtf 
out of the way, under pretence that she was going to lie dowHi 
and locking herself up alone in her chamber, she opened the door, 
and descended into the grotto, where they met to their mutual sa- 
tisfaction. From thence she shewed him the way to her durm' 
her, where they were together the greatest part of the day^ and 
taking proper measures for the time to come, he went away thnmch 
the cave, and she returned to her maids. The same he did toe 
neKt night ; and he followed this course fbf a considerable tune^ 
when fortune, as if she envied them their happiness, thought fit to 
change their mirth into mourning. Tancred used sometimes to 
come into his daughter's chamber, to pass a little time away with 
her; and going thither one day after dinner^ wldlst the lady, whose 
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ntmfi "^^ Gbi^WQOd; was with her msida in the garden ; dnd be« 
ipg piarc^ived by no oney nor yet willing to take her from ber di- 
Yet 9iQn> Ending ^Iso the windows shut, and the curtains drawn to 
the.£e9t Qf tbi9 bed> he threw himself down in a great chair, which 
9tf^ in 9' corner of the room, leaning his head upon the bed, said 
dmwiPgthe curtain before him» a$ if he concealed himself on pur- 
|M)9e>, when he chanced tp fall aaWep. In the mean time, Ghi»- 
mpnd Irving mad<; ^n appointment with her lover, left the maids 
iTi iim gMT^eOj and came into her chamber, which she secured, not 
^int^ing of apy person being there, and went to meet Guiscard, 
whQ wasi ii) the cave waiting for her, and brought him into her 
^lumber ; when her father awoke, and was a witness to all that 
p«3sedbetiWeea them* This w^a the utmost affliction to him, and 
4et W49 about to cry out ; but, upon second thoughts, he resolved 
V> keep it private!, if possible,, that he might be able to do more 
securely, and with les^ disgrace, what he had resolved upon. The 
k>vers stayed together their usual time, without perceiving any 
ttvog of Tapered, who,^ after they woret departed, got out a£ the 
wtndQW intp the garden, old a9 he was» and went, without being 
teeii by apy pnc» very sorrowful to his chamber. The next night, 
%CQordi9g to his orders, Guiscard was seized by two men as he 
waaCQiiAing OMt of the cave, and carried by them, in his leathern 
dou>l)tefi» tip Tancredj who, as soon as he saw him, said, with tears 
ifk hi« ?y<a; ** G^i^card* you have iU requited my kindness to« 
Wfffd4 y<WjL by thi^ outrage and shame which you have brought 
lipQA IA^# and of which this very day I have been an eye-witness."* 
Whm h^ made no other answer but this : ^< Sir, love hath greater 
pawiw than eithei you or I." Tancred then ordered a guard to 
bA Mt over him* And the pest day he went to his daughter's 
aparUQoiMf 9^ usual, she knowing nothing of what had happened, 
and di^utting tbedopr^ ^t they might be private together, be said 
tia hor^ wpepipgk *^ IMiigbter» I had such an opinion of your mo^ 
desty ^d virtue, that ( couJld never have believed, had I not seen 
it Mrith my Qwn ^yes, that; you would have violated either, even 
819 much as in thought. My reflecting on this will make the small 
pitto]|c^j9f li^<9 that is left very grievous to me. As you were de« 
teirmined lio act in that manner^ would to heaven you had made 
f baioe q£ a person more suitable to your own quality ; but for this 
Giiiiscard^ ne ia one of the very meanest persons about my court. 
Tbia gives me auoh concern, that I scarcely know what to do. 
Afi iout: hinu ^ ^as secured by tny ord^ last night, and his fate is 
d^tf^rmiiied* But, with regard to yourself, I am influenced by two 
^Uhr^nt motiv€(8 ; on one (ide^ the tenderest regard that a father 
49in hai^^MT a ohUd ; and on the other, the justest vengeance for 
the gra^ f^Uy yoM have commiu^ One pleads strongly in your 
babaJf ; mi t)^ Qther would cKcite me tjo clo an act contrary to 
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mv nature. But before I come to my resolution, I would hear 
irhat you have to sav for yourself." And when he said this, he 
hung down his heaa, and wept like a child. She hearing this 
fVom her father^ and perceiving that their amour was not only 
discovered, but her lover in prison, was under the greatest eoncsem 
imaginable, and was going to break oat into loud and grievoo* 
lamentations, as is the way of women in distress ; but getting the 
better of this weakness, and putting on a settled countenance, aa 
supposing Guiscard was dead, and being resolved firmly in her 
own mind not to outlive him, she spoke therefore with all the 
composure in the world to this purpose : ** Sir, to deny what I 
have done, or to entreat any favour of you, is no part of my deaign 
at present ; for as the one can avail me nothing, so I intend me 
other shall be of little service. I will take no advantage of your 
love and tenderness towards me; but shall first, by an open 
confession, endeavour to vindicate myself, and then do what the 
greatness of my soul prompts me to. Tis most true that I have 
loved, and do still love, Guiscard ; and while I live, which will 
not be long, shall continue to love him : and if such a thing as 
love be after death, even that shall not dissolve it. To thia I waa 
induced by no frailty, so much as his superior virtue, and the 
little care you took to marry me again. I preferred him befinre 
all the world ; and as to the meanness of his station, to whidi you 
so much object, that is more the fault of fortune, who often raises 
the most unworthy to an high estate, neglecting those of greater 
merit We are all formed of the same materials, and by the same 
hand. The first difference amongst manMind was made by virtue ; 
they who were virtuous were deemed noble, and the rest were all 
accounted otherwise. Though this law therefore may have been 
obscured by contrary custom, yet is it discarded neither by na* 
ture, nor good manners. If you then alone regard the worth and 
virtue of your courtiers, and consider that of Guiscard, yon will 
find him the only noble person, and the others a set of poltroons. 
With regard to his worth and valour, I appeal to yoursidf. Who 
ever commended man more for every thing that was praiae-woN 
thy, than you have commended him ? and deserveilly in my judg- 
ment ; but if I was deceived, it was by following your opinioD. 
If you say then, that I have had an afiair with a person baise and 
ignoble, I deny it; if with a poor one, it is to your shame, to let 
such merit go unrewarded. Now concerning your last doubt, 
namely, how you are to deal with me ; use your pleasure. If 
you are disposed to commit an act of cruelty, I shall say nothing 
to prevent such a resolution. But this I must apprise you cf, diat 
unless you do the same to me, which you either have done, or 
mean to do to Guiscard, my own hands shall do it for you. Re- 
serve your tears then for women ; and if you mean to act with se- 
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verity, cut us off both tof^ether, if it appears to you that we have 
deserved it." The prince knew full well the greatness of her soul ; 
but yet he could by no means persuade himself, that she would 
have resolution enough to do what her words seemed to threaten. 
(Leaving her then, with a design of being favourable to her, and 
intaiding to wean her affection from her lover by taking him off, 
he guve orders to the two men, who guarded him, to strangle him 
privately in the night, and to take his heart out of his body, and 
Dring it to him. Accordingly they executed his commands, and 
the next day he called for a golden cup, and putting the heart 
' into it« he had it conveyed by a trusty servant to his daughter, 
with this message ; ^' Your father sends this present to comfort 
you> with what was most dear to you ; even as he was comforted 
.by you, in what was most dear to him." She had departed from 
her father, not at all moved as to her resolution, and therefore 
had prepared the juices of some poisonous plants, which she had 
nuxed with water to be at hand, if what she feared should come 
to pass. When the servant had delivered the present, and report- 
ed the message according to his order, she took the cup, without 
ishanging countenance, and seeing the heart therein, and know- 
ing by tne words that it must be Guiscard's, she looked stedfast- 
ly at the servant, and said : *' My father has done very wisely ; 
such a heart as this requires no worse a sepulchre than that of 
gold." And upon this she lifted it to her mouth and kissed it, 
thus continuing ; ** All my life long, ieven to this last period of 
it, have I found my. father's love most abundant towards me ; but 
now. more than ever ; therefore return him, in my name, the last 
thanks that I shall ever be able to give him for such a present." 
Looking then towards the cup, which she held fast in her hand, 
she said: '* Alas ! the dearest end and centre of all my wishds ! 
Cursed be the cruelty of him, by whom these eyes now see you ; 
although my soul had long viewed and known you. You have 
,fiy>ished your course ; such a one, indeed, as fortune has thought 
fit to allot you ; you are artived at the goal to which we all tend ; 
you have lefl the miseries of this world far behind, and have ob- 
tained such a sepulchre from your very enemy, as your merit re- 
quired. Nothing remained to make your obsequies complete, but 
the tears of her who was so dear to you whilst you were living ; 
and which, that you should not now want, heaven put it into the 
mind of my relentless father to send you to me. And you shall 
have them, though I had purposed to die unmoved, and without 
shedding a tear ; and when I have done, I will instantly join my 
soul to yours ; for in what other company can I go better and 
safer to those unknown regions ? as I make no doubt your soul 
is hovering here, expecting mine." When she had done speak- 
ing, she shed a floocl of tears, kissing the heart a thousand times ; 

6 
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whilst the daiDsels who were about her knew neither what heut 
it was^ nor what those her words imported ; but being moYcd 
with pity, they joined with her, begging to know the cause of 
her grief, and endeavouring all they could to comfoit her. After 
she had lamented as much as she thought projper, she raised up 
her head, and wiping her eyes, said, *' Thou oeaft, moat dearly 
beloved ! all my duty is now performed towards thee ; nothinf 
more remains, but for my soul to accompany thme.** Upon this 
she bade them reach the vessel of water, which she had prepared 
the day before, and pouring it into the cup with the heart, which 
she haii sufficiently washed with her tears, she drank it aU off 
without the least dread or apprehension ; and then threw herself 
upon the bed with tiie cup in her hands composing her body as 
decently as she could, and pressing her lover's heart to hei^s, she 
lay without uttering a word more, expecting death. The may% 
wnen they saw this, though they knew not what it was she had 
drunk, sent to acquaint Tancred ; who fearing what had really 
happened!, came into the room soon after she had laid hersof 
down, and finding it was too late, began to lament most grievous* 
ly. She then said to him, *' Sir, save those tears against wene 
fortune that may happen, for I want them not. Who but your- 
self would mourn for a thing of your own doing f But if any put 
of that love now remains in you, which you once had ibr me, tiie 
last request I shall make is, that as you would not aufier us to he 
happy together whilst living, that our two bodies (wherever yoa 
have disposed of his) may be publicly interred together when 
dead.** Extreme grief would suffer him to make no reply ; when, 
finding herself drawing near her end, she stndned tne hesit 
strongly to her breast, saying, ^' Receive us, heaven; I dieT 
Then closing her eyes, all sense forsook her, and she departed 
this miserable life. Such an end had the amours of Guiacardan^ 
Ghismond, as you have now heard ; whilst the prince, repentiiif 
of his cruelty when it was too late, had them buried in one grtv^ 
in the most public manner, to the gederal grief of all tlie people 
of Salerno. 
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'raEODORE AND HONORIA. 



BoccACio^ whoy according to Benvenuto da Imola, was a cu« 
rious investigator of all delectable histories, is said to have taken 
this goblin tale from the Chronicle of Helinandus, a French 
monk, who flourished in the reign of Philip Augustus,* and 
composed a history of the world from, its creation, as was the fa- 
shion of monkish historians. The Florentine novelist, however^ 
altered the place of action, and disguised the names of the per^ 
sons, whom he calls Nastagio and Traversari, the designations of 
two noble families in Ravenna. So good a subject for a ballad 
did not escape our English makers, by one of whom the novel of 
Boccacio was turned into the ballad stanzfuf Dryden, however^ 
converted that into a poem, which, in the hands of the old rhymer, 
was only a tale, and has given us a proof how exquisitely his 
powers were adapted for the management of the machinery, or 
supernatural agencv of an epic poem, had bis situation muttered 
him to undertake the task he so long meditated. Nothing can 
be more highly painted than the circumstances preliminary of 
the apparition ;---the deepening gloom, the fidhng wind, the 
commencement of an earthquake ; above all, the indescribable 
sensation of horror with which Theodore is affected, ev^n ere he 
sees the actors in the supernatural tragedy. The appearance of 
the female, of the gaunt mastiffs by which she is pursued, and o£ 
ihe infernid huntsman, are all in the highest tone of poetry, and 
could only be imitated by the pencil of Salvator. There is also 
a masterly description of Theodore's struggles.between his native 
courage, prompted by chivalrous education, and that terror which 
the presence of supernatural bein^^s imposes upon the living. It 
is by the account of the impression, which such a sight makes 
upon the supposed spectator, more even than by a laboured de- 
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Of all the cities in Romanian lands. 
The chief, and most renown'd, Ravenna stands ; 
Adom'd in ancient times with arms and arts, 
And rich inhabitants, with generous hearts. 
But Theodore the brave, above the rest. 
With gifts of fortune and of nature blest, 
The foremost plac^ for wealth and honour held, 
And all in feats <^ chivalry excelled. 

This noble youth to madness loved a dame. 
Of high degree, Honoria was her name ; 
Fair as the fairest, but of haughty mind. 
And fiercer than became so soft a kind : 
Proud of her birth, (for equal she had none }) 
The rest she scom'd, but hated him alone. 
His gifts, his ccmstant courtship, nothing gained ; 
For she, the more he loved, the more disdain'd. 
|Ie lived with all the pomp he could devise. 
At tilts and tournaments obtained tbe prize, 
But found no favour in his lady's eyes : 
Rdentless as a rock, the lofty maid 
Tum'd all to poiscm that he did or said : 
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Nor prayers, nor tears, nor offered vows, could 

move ; 
The work went backward ; and the more he strove 
To advance his suit, the farther from her love. 

Wearied at length, and wanting remedy. 
He doubted oft, and oft resolved to die. 
But pride stood ready to prevent the blow. 
For who would die to gratify a foe ? 
His generous mind disdain'd so mean a fate ; 
That pass'd, his next endeavour was to hate. 
But vainer that relief than all the rest ; 
The less he hoped, with more desire possess' 
lx)ve stood the siege, and would not yield 
breast 

Change was the next, but change deceived his 
care; 
He sought a fairer, but found none so fair. 
He would have worn her out by slow degrees, 
As men by fasting starve the untamed disease 
But present love required a present ease, '. 
Looking, he feeds alone his famish'd eyes. 
Feeds lingering death ; but, looking not, he dies. 
Yet still he chose fhe longest way to fate. 
Wasting at once his life, and his estate. 

His friends beheld, and pitied hini in vain. 
For what advice can ease a lover's pain ! . ^ 
Absence, the best expedient they could find. 
Might save the fortune, if not cure the mind : 
This means they long proposed, but little gainU 
Yet after much pursuit, at length obtained. 

* Hard you may think it was to give consent, 
But, struggling with his own desires, he went ; 
With large expence, and with a pompous train, ^ 
Provided as to visit France or Spain, >■ 
Or for some distant voyage o'er the main. J 
But love had clipped his wings, and. cut him short, 
Confined within the purlieus of his court. • I 
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Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat ; 
His travels ended at his country-seat : 
To Chassis' pleasing plains he took his way. 
There pitch'd his tents, and there resolved to stay. 

The spring Was in the prime ; the neighbouring 
grove 
Supplied by birds, the choristers of love ; 
Music unbought, that niinister'd delight 
To morning walks, and lulVd his cares by night : 
There he discharged his friends; but nottheexpence 
Of frequent treats, and proud magnificence. 
He lived as kings retire, though more at large 
From public business, yet with equal charge ; 
With house and heart still open to receive ; 
As well content as love would give him leave : 
He would have lived more free ; but many a guest. 
Who could forsake the friend, pursued the feast. 

It happ!d one morning, as his fancy led. 
Before his usual hour he left his bed. 
To walk within a lonely lawn, tha't stood 
On every side surrounded by the wood : 
Alone he walk'd, to please his pensive mind. 
And sought the deepest solitude to find : 
'Twas in a grove of spreading pines he stray'd ; ^ 
The winds within the quivering branches play'd, [• 
And dancing trees a mournfril music made. 3 
The place itself was suiting to his care, 
Uncouth and savage, as the cruel &ir. 
He wander'd on, unknowing where he went. 
Lost in the wood, and all on love intent : 
The day already half his race had > run. 
And summon'd him to due repast at noon. 
But love could feel no hunger but his own. 

While listening to the murmuring leaves he stood, 
More than a mile immersed within the wood. 
At once the wind was laid ; the whispering sound 
Was dumb ; a rising earthquake rock'd the ground; 
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With deeper brown the grove wbs ovenpread, 
A sudden horror seized his ^ddy head. 
And his ears tinkled, and his €»lour fled. 
Nature was in alarm ; some danger ni^ 
Seem'd threaten*d, though unseen to mortal eye. 
Unused to fear, he summoned all his soul. 
And stood collected in himself, and whole : 
Not long ; for soon a whirlwind rose around, 
And from afar he heard a screaming sound. 
As of a dame distress'd, who cried ror idd. 
And fill'd with loud laments the secret shade, 

A thicket close beside the grove there stood, 
With briers andbrambleschoked,anddwarfish wood: 
From thence the noise,which now approaching near, 
With more distinguisdi'd notes invades his ear ; 
He raised his head, and saw a beauteous maid. 
With hair dishevell'd, issuing through the shade ; 
Stripped of her clothes, and even those parts reveal'd, 
Which modest nature keeps fitim sight conceeTd. 
Her face, her hands, her naked limbs, were ton, 
With passing through the brakes and prickly thorn; 
Two mastifra gaunt and grim her flight pursued, 
And oft their fasten'd fangs in blood embrued : 
Oft they came up, and pindi'd her tender side,-- 
Mercy, O mercy ! heaven, she ran, and cried ; 
When heaven was named, they loosed their bold 

again ; 
Then sprung she forth, they followed her amain. 

Not far behind, a knight of swarthy face. 
High on a coal-black st^d pursued tne efaace, 
With flashing flames his ardent eyes were fiU'd, 
And in his hand a naked sword he held : 
He cheer'd the dogs to follow h» who fled. 
And vow'd revenge on her devoted head. 

As Theodore was bom of noble kind. 
The brutal action roused his manly mind ; 
Moved with th' unworthy usage of the maid. 
He, though unarm'd, resolved to give her aid. 
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A sapling pine he wrench'd from out the ground,. 
The readiest weapon that his fury foui^d. 
Thus furnish'd for offence, he crossed the way 
Betwixt the graceless villain and his prey. 

The knight came thundering on, but, from afar. 
Thus in imperious tone forbade the war : — 
Cease, Theodore, to proffer vain relief, 
^or stop the vengeance of so just a grief; 
But give me leave to seize my destined prey, 
And let eternal justice take the way : 
I but revenge my fate, disdain'd, betrav*d. 
And suffering death for this ungrateful maid 

He said, at once dismounting from the steed ; 
For now the hell-hounds with superior speed 
Had reach'd the dame, and fastening on her side. 
The ground with issuing streams of purple dyed. 
Stood Theodore surprised in deadly fright. 
With chattering teeth, and bristling hair upright ; 
Yet arm'd with inborn worth,— Whatever, said he, 
Thou art, who know'st me better than I thee. 
Or prove thy rightful cause, or be defied. — 
The spectre, fiercely staring, thus replied : 

Know, Theodore, thy ancestry I claim. 
And Guido Cavalcanti was my name. 
Qne common sire our fathers did beget. 
My name and story some remember yet : 
Thee, then a boy, within my arms I laid. 
When for my sms I loved this haughty maid ; 
Not less adored in life, nor served by me. 
Than proud Honoria now is loved by thee. 
What did I not, her stubborn heart to gain ? 
But all my vows were answer'd with disdain 
She scom'd my sorrows, and despised my pain. 
Long time I dragg'd my days in fruitless care ; 
Then loathing life, and plunged in deep despair. 
To finish my unhappy life, I fell 
On this sharp sword, and now am damn'd in hell. 

9 
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Short was her joy ; for soon the insulting maid 
By heaven's decree in the cold grave was laid ; 
And as in unrepented sin she ^ed, 
Doom'd to the same bad place, is punish'd for her 

pride. 
Because she deem'd I well deserved to die. 
And made a merit of her cruelty. 
There, then, we met ; both tried, and both were cast. 
And this irrevocable sentence pass'd ; 
That she, whom I so long pursued in vain. 
Should suffer from my hands a lingering pain : 
Renew'd to life, that she might daily die, 
I daily doom'd to follow, she to fly ; 
No more a lover, but a mortal foe, 
I seek her life (for love is none below ;) 
As often as my dogs with better speed 
Arrest her flight, is she to death decreed : 
Then with this fatal sword, on which I died, 
I pierce her open back, or tender side. 
And tear that hardened heart from out her breast, 
Which, with her entrails, makes my hungry hounds 

a feast. 
Nor lies she long, but as her fates ordain. 
Springs up to life, aiid, fresh to second pain. 
Is saved to-day, to-morrow to be slain. — 

This, versed in death, the infernal knight relates, 
And then for proof fulfill'd their common fates ; 
Her heart and bowels through her back he drew. 
And fed the hounds that help'd him to pursue. 
Stem look'd the fiend, as frustrate of his will. 
Not half sufliced, and greedy yet to kill. 
And now the soul expiring through the wound, 
Had left the body breathless on the ground. 
When thus the grisly spectre spoke again :— 
Behold the fruit of ill-rewarded pain ! 
As many months as I sustain'd her hate. 
So many years is she condemned by &te 
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To daily death ; and every several place. 
Conscious of her disdain, and my disgra<;e. 
Must witness her just punishment ; and be 
A Scene of triumph and revenge to me. 
As in this grove I took my last farewell. 
As on this very spot of earth I fell, 
As Friday saw me die, so she my prey 
Becomes even here, on this revolving day. — 

Thus while he spoke, the virgin from the ground 
Upstarted fresh, already closed the wound. 
And, unconcem'd for all she felt before. 
Precipitates her flight along the shore : 
The hell-hounds, as ungorged with flesh and blood. 
Pursue their prey, and seek their wonted food : 
The fiend remounts his courser, mends his pace. 
And all the vision vanished from the place. 

Long stood the noble youth oppress'd with awe, 
And stupid at the wondrous things he saw. 
Surpassing common faith, transgressing nature's^ 

law : 
He would have been asleep, and wished to wake, 
But dreams, he knew, no long impression make. 
Though strong at first; if vision, to what end, 
But such as must his ftiture state portend ? 
His love the damsel, and himself the fiend. 
But yet reflecting that it could not be 
From heaven, which cannot impious acts decree, 
B.esolved within himself to shun the snare. 
Which hell for his destruction did prepare ; 
And as his better genius should direct, 
From an ill cause to draw a good effect 

Inspired from heaven, he homeward took his way. 
Nor palPd his new design with long delay ; 
But of his train a trusty servant sent. 
To call his friends together at his tent. 
They came, and usual salutations paid. 
With words premeditated thus he said : — 
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What you have often counsell'd, to remove 
My vain pursuit of unregarded love, 
Bv thrift my sinking fortune to repair. 
Though late, yet is at last become my care : 
My heart shaU be my own ; my vast expence • 
Reduced to bounds, by timely providence : 
This only I require. ; invite for me 
Honoria, with her father's family, 
Her friends, and mine, (the cause I shall display,) 
On Friday next ; for that* s the appcnnted day.— 
Well pleased wereallhisfriends; thetask was light, 
The father, mother, daughter, they invite ; 
Hardly the dame was drawn to this repast. 
But yet resolved, because it was the last. 
The day was come, the guests invited came. 
And, w^th the rest, the inexorable danie : 
A feast prepared with riotous expence. 
Much cost, more care, and more magnificence. 
The place ordain'd was in that haunted grove. 
Where the revenging ^host pursued his love : 
The tables in a proud pavilion spread. 
With flowers below, and tissue overhead : 
The rest in rank, Honoria, chief in place. 
Was artfully contrived to set her face 
To front the thicket, and behold the chace. 
The feast was served, the time so well forecast. 
That just when the desert and fruits were placed, 
The fiend's alarm began ; the hollow sound 
Sung in the leaves, the forest shook around. 
Air blacken'd, roU'd the thunder, groan'd thei 

ground. 
Nor long before the loud laments arise. 
Of one distressed, and mastifis' mingled cries ; 
And first thedame camerushing through the wood, 
And next the famish'd hounds that sought tbeirj 

food. 
And griped her flanks, and oft essay'd their jaws^ 

in blood. 
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Last came the felon, on the sable isteed, 

Arm'd with his naked sword, and urged his dogs 

to speed. 
She ran and cried, her flight directly bent, 
(A guest unbidden) to the fatal tent. 
The scene of death, and place ordain'd for punish- 1 

ment. 

Loud was the noise, aghast was every guest. 
The women shriek'd, the men forsook the ftwst ; 
The hounds at nearer distance hoarsely hay^d ; ^ 
The hunter dose pursued the visionary maid, f 
She rent the heavens with loud laments, implo-1^ 

ring aid. j 

The gallants to protect the lady's ri^t. 
Their faulchions brandish'd at the grisly sprite 
High on his stirrups he provoked the fight 
Then on the crowd he cast a furious look. 
And withered all their strength before he strook :— * 
Back, on your lives ! let be, said he, my prey. 
And let my vengeance take the destined way : 
Vain are your arms, and vainer your defence. 
Against the eternal doom of Providence : 
Mine is the ungrateful maid by heaven design'd ; 
Mercy she would not give, nor mercy shall shefind. — 
At this the former tale again he told 
With thundering tone, and dreadful to behold : 
Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime. 
Nor needed to be wam'd a second time. 
But bore eadi other back ; some knew the face. 
And all had heard the much-lamented case 
Of him who fell for love, and this the fatal place 

And now the infernal minister advanced. 
Seized the due victim, and with fury lanced 

* Derrick^ spoke. The reading of the folio* besides furnish- 
ing an accurate rhyme, is in itself far more picturesque. The 
spectre is described in the very attitude of assault. 
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Her back, and piercing through her inmost heart. 
Drew backward, as before, the offending part. 
The reeking entrails next he tore away. 
And to his meagre mastiffs made a prey. 
The pale assistants on each other stiu*ed. 
With gaping mouths for issuing words prepared ; 
The still-bom sounds upon the palate hung. 
And died imperfect on the faultering tongue. 
The fright was general ; but the female band 
(A hdpiess train) in more confusion stand : 
With horror shuddering, on a heap they run. 
Sick at the sight of hateful justice done ; 
For conscience rung the alarm, and made the casej 

their own. 

So, spread upon a lake, with upward eye, 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high ; 
They close their trembling troop ; and all attend 
On whom the sowsing eagle wiU descend. 

But most the proud Honoria fear*d the event, 
And thought to her alone the vision sent. 
Her guilt presents to her distracted mind 
Heaven's justice, Theodore's revengeful kind. 
And the same fate to the same sin assign'd ; 
Already sees herself the monster's prey. 
And feels her heart and entrails torn away. 
'Twas a mute scene of sorrow, mix'd with fear ; 
Still on the table lay the unfinish'd cheer : 
The knight and hungry mastiffs stood around, 
The mangled dame lay breathless on the ground ; 
When on a sudden, re-inspired with breath. 
Again she rose, again to suffer death ; 
Nor stay'd the hell-hounds, nor the hunter stay'd. 
But follow'd, as before, the flying maid : 
The avenger took from earth the avenging sword, 
And mounting, light as air, his sable steed hespurf d: 
The clouds dispeu'd, the sky resumed her light, 
And nature stood recover'd of her fright. . 
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But fear, the last of ills, remain'd behind, 
And horror heavy sat on every mind. 
Nor Theodore encouraged more his feast. 
But sternly look'd, as hatching in his breast 
Some deep design ; which when Honoria view'd, 
The fresh impulse her former fright renew'd :. 
She thought herself the trembling dame who fled. 
And him the grisly ghost that spurr'd the infernal 

steed : 
The mbre dismay'd,for when the guests withdrew,-. 
Their courteous host, saluting all the crew, / 

Regsgrdless pass'd her o'er, nor graced with kind T 
adieu. J 

That sting infix'd within her haughty mind. 
The downfal of her empire she divined ; 
And her proud heart with secret sorrow pined. 
Home as they went, the sad discourse renew*d. 
Of the relentless dame to death pursued. 
And of the sight obscene so lately view'd. 
None durst arraign the righteous doom she bore ; 
Even they, who pitied most, yet blamed her more : 
The parallel they needed not to name. 
But in the dead they damn'd the living dame. 

At ever}" little noise she look'd behind. 
For still the knight was present to her mind : 
And anxious oft she started on the way. 
And thought the horseman-ghost came thundering 

for his prey- 
Retum'd, she took her bed, with little rest. 
But in short slumb^s dreamt the funeral feast : 
Awaked, she tum'd her side, and slept a^ain ; 
The same black vapours mounted in her braiUj 
And the same dreams retum'd with double pain. 

Now forced to wake, because afraid to sleep,' 
Her blood all fever'd, with a furious leap 
She sprung from bed, distracted in her mind. 
And fear'd, at every step, a twitching sprite behind. 
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Darkling and desperate with a staggering pace, 
Of death afraid, and conscious of di^raoe ; 
Fear, pride, remorse, at once her heart assaiVd, 
Pride put remorse to fliffht, but fear prevail'd. 
Friday, the fatal day, when next it came. 
Her soul forethought the fiend would diange his 

game. 
And her pursue, or Theodore be slain. 
And two ghosts join their packs to hunt her o'er the 

plain. 
This dreadful image so possess'd her mind. 
That desperate any succour else to find, ^ 
She ceased all farther hope ; and now began 
To make reflection on the unhappy man. 
Rich, brave, and young, who past expression loved, 
Proof to disdain, and not to be removed : 
Of all the men respected and admired. 
Of all the dames, except herself desired : 
Why not of her ? preferred above the rest 
By him, with knightly deeds, and open love, 

fess'd ? 
So had another been, where he his vows addressed. 
This quelFd her pride, yet other doubts remained, 
That, once disdaining, she might be disdained. 
The fear was just, but greater fear prevail'd, 
Fear of her life by hellish hounds assail'd : 
He took a lowering leave ; but who can tell. 
What outward hate might inward love conceal ? 
Her sex's arts she knew, and why not, Hien, 
Might deep dissembling have a place in men ? 
Here hope began to dawn ; resolved to try, 
She fix'd on this her utmost remedy ; 
Death was behind, but hard it was to die. 
'Twas time enough at last on death to call. 
The precipice in sight : a shrub was all. 
That kindly stood betwixt to break the fatal fall. 

One maid she had, beloved above the rest ; 
Secure of her, the secret she confess'd ; 
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And now the cheerful light her fears dispell'd. 
She with no winding turns the truth conceal' 
But put the woman off, and stood reveal' 
With faults confess'd commission'd her to go. 
If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe. 
The welcome message made, was soon received ; 
'Twas whathe wish'd, andhoped,butscarce believed; 
Fate seem'd a fair occasion to present. 
He knew the sex, and fear'd she might repent. 
Should he delay the moment of consent. 
There yet remain'd to gain her friends, (a care 
The modesty of maidens well might spare ;) 
But she with such a zeal the cause embraced, 
(As women, where they will, are all in haste,) 
That father, mother, and the kin beside. 
Were overborne by fiiry of the tide : 
« With full consent of all she changed her state ; 
Resistless in her love, as in her hate. 
By her example wam'd, the rest beware ; 
More easy, less imperious, were the &ir ; 
And that one hunting, which the devil designed 
For one &it female^ wst him half the kind. 
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ORIGINAL, FROM THE DECAMERON. 



THE FIFTH DAY. 



NOVEL VIII. 



Atuutasio being iff love with a young lady, spent a good part of his 
fortune without being able to gain her ajffections. At the request 
of hie relations he retires to Chiassi, where he sees a lady pursued 
and slain by a gentleman^ and then given to the dogs to be de* 
voured. He invites hisjriends, along with his mistress, to come 
and dine with him, when they see the same thing, and she, fearing 
the like punishment, takes him for her husband. 

When Lauretta had made an end^^hilomena beg«n> by. the 
queen*8 command^ thus : Most gracious lady^ am pity is a com- 
mendable quality in us, in like manner do we find cruelty Most 
severely punishea by divine justice ; which, that I may makefilain 
to you all, and afford means to drive it f^om your hearts; I mean 
to relate a novel as full of compassion as it is agreeable. 

In Ravenna, an ancient city of Romagna, dwelt formerly many 
persons of quality ; amongst the rest was a young gentleman 
named Anastasio de gli Honesti, who, by the deaths of his father 
and unde, was left immensely rich ; and, being a bachelor, fell in 
love with one of the daughters of Signor Paolo Traversaro, (of a 
family much superior to his own,) and was in hopes, by his con- 
stant application, to gain her affection : but though his endeavours 
were generous, noble, and praise- worthy, so far were they from 
succeeding, that, on the contrary, they rather turned out to his 
disadvantage; and so cruel, and even savage, was the beloved fair 
one, (either her singular beauty, or noble descent, having made her 
thus haughty and scornful,) that neither he, nor any thing that he 
did, could ever please hen This so afflicted Anastasio, Uiat he 
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was going to lay violent hands upon himself; but, thinking bet- 
ter of it^ he frequently thought to leave her entirely ; or else tb 
hate her^ if he could^ as much as she had hated him. But this 
proved a vain desi^ ; for he constantly found that the less his 
nope, the greater luways his love. Persevering then in his love 
and esiitravagant way of life, his friends looked upon him as de- 
stroying his constitution, as well as wasting his substance ; they 
therefore advised and entreated that he would leave the plae^, 
and go and live somewhere else ; for by that means, he mi^ht 
lessen both his love and expence. For some time he made light 
of this advice, till being very much importuned, and not know- 
ing how to refuse them, he promised to do so ; when, making 
extraordinary preparations, as if he was going some long journey 
either into France or Spaiut he mounted nis horse and left Raven« 
na, attended by many of his friends, and went to a place about 
three miles off, called Chiassiy where he ordered tents and pavi- 
lions to be brought, telling those who had accompanied him, that 
h0 meant to stay there, but that they might return to Ravenna. 
Here he lived in the most splendid manner, inviting sometimes 
this Gompanyt and sometimes that, both to dine and sup as he 
Iiad used to do before. Now it happened in the beginning of 
May, the season being extremely pleasant, that, thinking of his 
cruel mistress, he ordered all his family to retire, and leave him 
to his own thoughts, when he walked along, step by stept and 
]pst in reflection, till he came to a forest of pines. It being 
then the fifth hour of the day, and he advanced more than half 
a mile into the grove without thinking either of his dinnert or 
any thing else but his love, on a sudden he seemed to hear a most 
grievous lamentation, with the loud shrieks of a woman : this 
put an end to his meditation, when looking round him, to know 
what the matter was, he saw come out of a thicket fall of briers 
and thorns, and run towards the place where he was, a most 
beautifid lady, naked, with her flesh all scratehed and rent by 
the bushes, cr3ring terribly, and begging for mercy : in dose 
pursuit of her were two fierce mastiffs, biting and tearing wher- 
ever they could lay hold, and behind, upon a black steed, rode 
a gloomy knight, with a dagger in his hand, loading her with 
the bitterest imprecations. The sight struck him at once with 
wonder and consternation, as well as pity for the lady, whom he 
was desirous to rescue from such trouble and danger if possible ; 
but finding himself without arms, he seized the branch of a tree, 
instead of a truncheon, and went forward with it, to oppose both 
the dogs and the knight. The knight observing this, called out, 
a&r off, " Anastasio, do not concern thyself; but leave the dogs 
and me to do by this wicked woman as she has deserved." At 
these words the dogs laid hold of her, and he coming up to them, 
dismounted from his horse* Anastasio then stept up to him, and 
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said^ ^' I know not vrbo you are, that are acqaainted thus with 
me ; but I must tell yout that it is a most villainous action for a 
man armed as you are to pursue a naked womant and to set dogs 
upon her also, as if she were a wild beast ; be assured, that I shall 
<lefend bar to the utmost of my power." The knight replied, 
*' I was once your countryman, when you were but a chilc^ and 
was called Guido de gli Anastagi, at which time I was more en- 
amoured with this woman, than ever you were with Traversaro's 
daughter ; but she treated me so cruelly, and with so much in- 
solence, that I killed myself with this dagger which you now see 
in myluind, for which 1 am doomed to eternal punishment. Soon 
afterwards she, who was over and above rejoiced at my death, 
died likewise! and for that cruelty, as also for the joy wnich she 
expressed at my misery, she is condemned as. well as myself; 
our sentences are for her to flee before me, and for me, who 
loved her so well, to pursue her as a mortal enemy ; and when 
J overtake her, with this dagger^ with which I murdered myself, 
do 1 murder her ; then I open her through the back, and take 
out that hard and cc^d heart, which neither love nor pity could 
pierce, with all her entrails, and throw them to the dogs ; and 
in a little time (so wills the justice and power of heaven) she 
rises, as though she had never been dead, and renews her mi- 
serable flight, whilst we pursue her over affain. Every Friday 
in the yi^ar, about this time, do I sacriflce her here, as you see, 
and on other days in other places, where she has ever thought 
CMT done any thing against me ; and thus being from a lover be- 
come her mortal enemy, I am to follow her as many years as she 
was cruel to me months. Then let the divine justice take its 
course, nor ofler to oppose what you are no way able to with- 
stand." Anastasio drew back at these words, terrified to death, 
and waited to see what the other was going to do : who having 
. made an end of speaking, ran at her with the utmost fiiry, as she 
was seized by the dogs, and kneeled down begging for mercy, 
when with his dagger he pierced through her breast, drawing 
forth her heart and entrails, which they immediately, as if half 
famished, devoured. And in n little time she rose again, as if no- 
thing had happened, and fled towards the sea, the dogs biting and 
tearing her all the way ; the knight also being remounted, and 
taking his dagger, pursued her as before, till they soon got oat of 
sight Upon seeing these things, Anastasio stood divided betwixt 
fear and pity, and at length it came into his miiid that, as it'hiqp* 
pened always on a Friday, it might be o£ particular use. Return- 
ing then to his servants, he sent for some of his friends and rela* 
tions, when he said to them, *' You have oftt'n importuned me to 
leave off loving this my enemy, and to contract my expences ; I 
^m ready to do so, provided you grant me one favour, which is 
tJus^ .that nex); Fridayi yon engage Paolo Traversaro, his wife and 
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daughter, with all their women-friends and relations, to cqme and 
dine with rae ; the reason of my requiring this you will see at that 
time." This seemed to them a small matter, and returning to 
Ravenna, they invited all those whom he had desired, and though 
they found it difficult to prevail upon the young lady, yet ^e 
others carried her at last along with them. Anastasio had provi- 
ded a magnificent entertainment in the grove where that spectacle 
had lately been ; and, having seated all his company, he contrived 
that the lady should sit directly opposite to the scene of action. 
The last course, then, was no sooner served up, but the lady's 
shrieks began to be heard.. This surprised them all, and they be- 
ffan to inquire what it was, and, as nobody could inform them^ 
Ukey all arose ; when immediately they saw the lady, dogs, and 
knight, who were soon amongst them. Great was consequently 
the clamour, both against the doffs and knight, and manv of tili'em 
went to her assistance. But the knight made the same haranme 
to them diat he had done to Anastasio, which terrified and fined 
them with wonder ; whilst he acted the same part over agm; 
the ladies, of whom there were many pi^sent, related to both the 
knight and lady, who remembered his love and unhap|^ death, 
all lamenting as much as if it happened to themselves. This tra- 
gical affair being ended, and the mdy and knight both gone away, 
Uiey had various arguments together about it ; but none seemed 
so much affected as Anastasio's mistress, who had heard and seen 
every thing distinctly, and was sensible that it concerned her 
more than any other person, calling to mind her usage of and 
crueky towards him ; so that she seemed to flee before him all 
incensed, with the mastiffs at her heels ; and her terror was such, 
lest this should ever happen to her, that, turning her hatred into 
love, she sent that very evening a trusty damsel privately to him, 
who entreated him in her name to come to see her, for that she 
was ready to fulfil his desires. Anastasio replied, that nothing- 
could be more agreeable to him ; but that he desired no favour 
firom her, but what was consistent with her honour. The lady, 
who was sensible that it had been always her fkult they were not 
mairied, answered, that she was willing; and going herself to 
her father and modier, she acquainted them wi|h her intention.* 
This gave them the utmost satisfaction ; and the next Sunday the 
marriage was solemnized with all possible demonstrations of joy, - 
Aiid that spectacle was not attended with this good alone ; but 
all the women of Ravenna, for the time to come, were so terri« 
fied with it, that thev were more ready to listen to,. and oblige 
the men, than ever tney had been before. 
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Bkiu>aldu«« who trandiited thb novel into Latin, and pub- 
lidbed it in Piria in 149% affirms, that it ia taken from the amsk 
of the kingdom of Cyprua ; and firom his iittimacy with Hu^ IV.i 
Jdof of tluit island, may perhaps have had grounds for aaymg so, 
t>esides Boecaccio's own aUegaticm to the same effect. Wbetheir 
entirely fictitioiia, or groun&d upon historical fact, it is one of 
those novels whidi have added most to the rqiutation of the ^*pp* 
Cameron ^' nor has the version of Dryden been the least admir^ 
fmon^ his poema. This popularity sterns entirely due to the pri^ 
mary mcid^nt, the reforming of Cymon from his barbarism and 
kUocy, by^ the influence of a pas^on, which almost all have M% 
0t one period of thieir life, and love to read and hear of ever after- 
wards. Perhiqps the original idea of C3rmon's conversion is to bd 
found in the Idyl of Thj^ocritus, entitled BOTKO AIZKOS. There 
is not in our language a strain of more beaudful and melodious 
])oeti^, than that so often quoted, in which Dryden describes the 
aleepmg njrmph, and the effect of her beauty u j9on the dowpish 
Cymon* ^ But it is only su^dent to menticm that passage, to read 
it to the recollection of ev^ general reader, and of most wha 
have read anjr poetry at all. The narrative, it must be confess^ ' 
is otherwise martificial, and bears little proportion, or even refeiv 
e^:w;e, to this most strikic^ and original incident. Cymon mi^t 
hf9,ye carried off Iphigene, and all the changes of fortune which 
afterwards take pfac^ might have happened, though his love hsd 
commen^ced in an ordinary manner ; nor is there any thing in his 
character or mode of conduct, which calls back to our recol&ction, 
^s bavinff such a miraculous instance of the power of love; In 
^hort, in ^e progress of the tale, we quite Ipse sight of its origipsl 
and striking commencement ; nor do we find much compensation 
by theintroduction of the new actor Lysimadius, with whosepassion 
^jn^ disappoi|itment yre have little sympathy ; and whose expedients, 
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as Dryden plainly confesses^ are no other than an abuse of his 
public office by the commission of murder and rape. These are, 
perhaps, too critical objections to a story, which Diyden took 
from Boccaccio, as Boccaccio had probably taken it m>m some 
old annalist, as containing a striking instance of the power of the 
gentler affections, in regumting and refining the human mind, and 
a curious illustration of the mutability of fortune, in the subse- 
quent Iniid^tsattenOingfielofeidfC^oii khd l^igi^nei 

Dryden, in the introductory verses, has hazarded a more di- 
rect attack upon Collier, than his consciousness of having merit- 
ed his accusations had yet permitted him to bring forward. 
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Paeta loquitur. 



Old as I am, for ladies love unfit, -\ 

The power of beauty I remember yet, f 

Which once inflamed my soul, and still inspires i 
my wit. ^ 

If love be folly, the severe divine 
Has felt that folly, though he censures mine ; 
Pollutes the pleasures of a chaste embrace. 
Acts what I write, and propagates in grace. 
With riotous excess, a priestly race. 
Suppose him free, and that I forge the offence. 
He shew'd the way, perverting first my sense ; 
In malice witty, and with venom fraught. 
He makes me speak the things I never thought 
Compute the gains of his ungovem'd zeal ; 
111 suits his cloth the praise of railing well. 
The world will think that what we loosely write, 
Though now arraign'd, he read with some delight ; 
JBecause he seems to chew the cud again. 
When his broad comment makes the text too plaii^ 
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And teaches more in one explaining page, 
Than all the double meanings of the stage.* 

What needs he paraphrase on what we mean ? 
We were at worst but wanton ; he's obscene. 
I, nor my fellows, nor myself excuse ; 
But love's the subject of the comic muse ; 
Nor can we write without it^ nor Would you 
A tale of only dry instruction view. 
Nor love is always of a vicious kind^ 
But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind, . 
Awakes the sleepy vigour of the soul. 
And, brushing o'er, adds motion to the po ol. 
Love, studious how to please, improves our parts 
With polish'd manners, and adorns with arts. 
Love first invented verse, and form'd the rhime. 
The motion measured, harmonised the chime ; 
To liberal acts enlarged the narrow soul'd, 
Soften'd the fierce, and made the coward bold ; 
The world, when waste, he peopled with increase^ 
And warring nations reconciled in peace. 
Ormond, the first, and all the fair may find. 
In this one legend, to their feme design'd. 
When beauty fires the blood, bow love exalts the 
mind. 

In that sweet isle where Venus keeps her court. 
And every grace, and all the loves, resort ; 
Where either sex is formed of softer earth. 
And takes the bent of pleasure from their birth, 
There lived a Cyprian lord above the rest, 
Wise, wealthy, with a numerous issue blest ; 



• Although this interpretation is invidious, it might have beei* 
wished, that Collier, against whom the insinuation is directed, 
had^ been less coarse, and somewhat veiled the indecencies which 
he justly censure^ 
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But, as no ^ft of fortune is sincere^ 
Was only wanting in a worthy heir. 
His eldest bom, a goodly youth to Tiew, 
ExcelPd the rest in shape, and outward shew ; 
Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join'd. 
But of a heavy, dull, degenerate mind. 
His soul belied the features of his face ; 
Beauty was there, but beauty in disgrace. 
A clownish mien, a voice with rustic sound. 
And stupid eyes that ever loved the ground. 
He look'd like nature's error, as the mind 
And body were not of a piece 
Butmadefortwo,andbymistakeinonewerejoii 

The ruling rod, the father's forming care. 
Were exercised in vain on wit's despair ; 
The more inform'd the less he understood. 
And deeper sunk by floundering in the mud. 
Now scom'd of all, and grown the public shame, 
The people from Galesus changed his name. 
And Cymon call'd, which signifies a brute ; 
So well his name did with his nature suit. 

His father, when he found his labour lost, 
And care employ'd, that answer'd not the cost, 
Chose an ungrateful object to remove. 
And loathed to see what nature made him love ; 
So to his country farm the fool confined ; 
Rude work well suited with a rustic mind. 
Thus to the wilds the sturdy Cymon went, 
A squire among the swains, and pleased with ba- 
nishment. 
His corn and cattle were his only care, 
And his supreme delight a country fair. 

It happen'd on a summer's holiday. 
That to the green- wood shade he took his way 
For Cymon shunn'd the church, and used not 
much to pray. 
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Hiis quarter-^taff, which he could ne'er forsake. 
Hung half before, tod half behind his back« 
He trudged alcmg, unknowing what he sought, 
And whistled as lie went, for want of thou^t. 

By chance coilductec[» or by thirst constrained. 
The deep recesses of the grove he gain'd ; 
Where in a plain defended by the wood, 
Crept through the matted grass a crystal flood. 
By which an alabaster fountain stood ; 
And on the margin of the fount was laid, 
(Attended by her slaves) a sleeping maid. 
Like Dian and her nymphs, when, tired with sport. 
To rest by cool Eurotas they resort. 
The dame herself the goddess well express'd. 
Not more distinguished by her purple vest. 
Than by the charming features of her face. 
And even in slumber a superior grace ; 
Her comely limbs composed with decent care. 
Her body shaded with a slight cymarr ; 
Her bosom to the view was only bare ; 
Where two beginning paps were scarcely spied. 
For yet their places were but signified : 
The fanning wind upon her bosom blows, -^ 

To meet the fanning wind the bosom rose ; f 
The fanning wind, and purling streams, continue C 
her repose. ^ 

The fool of nature stood with stupid eyes. 
And gaping mouth, that testified surprise, 
Fix'd on her face, nor could remove his sight. 
New as he was to love, and novice in delight. 
Long mute he stood, and, leaning on his staff. 
His wonder witnessed with an idiot laugh ; 
Then wouldhave spoke, but by his glimmeringsense. 
First found his want of words, and feared offence ; 
Doubted for what he was he should be known. 
By his clown accent, and his country tone. 
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Through the rude chaos thus the running light 
Shot the first ray that pierced the native night ; 
Then day and darkness in the mass were mix'd. 
Till gathered in a globe the beams were fix'd ; 
Last shone the sun, who» radiant in his sphere. 
Illumined heaven and earth, and roU'd around the 

year. 
So reason in this brutal soul began : 
Love made him first suspect he was a man ; 
Love made him doubt his broad barbarian sound ; 
By love his want of words, and wit, he found ; 
That sense of want prepared the future way 
To knowledge, and disclosed the promise of a day. 

What not his father's care, nor tutor's art, 
Could^plant with pains in his unpolish'd heart, 
The best instructor, love, at once inspired. 
As barren grounds to fruitfulness are fired ; 
Love taught him shame, and shame, with love at 

strife. 
Soon taught the sweet civilities of life. 
His gross material soul at once could find 
Somewhat in her excelling all her kind ; 
Exciting a desire till then unknown. 
Somewhat unfound, or found in her alone. 
This made the first impression in his mind. 
Above, but just above, the brutal kind. 
For beasts can like, but not distinguish too. 
Nor their own liking by reflection know ; 
Nor why they like or this or t'other face. 
Or judge of ttiis, or that peculiar grace ; 
But love in gross, and stupidly admire ; 
As flies, allured by light, approach the flre. 
Thus, our man-beast, advancing by degrees. 
First likes the whole, then separates what he sees ; 
On several pj?rts a several praise bestows. 
The ruby lips, the well-proportion'd nose. 
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The snowy skin, the raven-glossy hair, 

The dimpled cheek, the forehead rising fair. 

And even in sleep itself, a smiling ain 

From thence his eyes descending view*d the rest. 

Her plump round arms, white hands, and heaving 

breast. 
Long on the last he dwelt, though every part 
A pointed arrow sped to pierce his heart. 

Thus in a trice a judge of beauty grown, 
(A judge erected from a country clown,) 
He long'd to see her eyes, in slumber hid. 
And wish'd his own could pierce within the lid : 
He would have waked her,butrestrain*dhis thought. 
And love new-bom the first good manners taught. 
An awful fear his ardent wish withstood. 
Nor durst disturb the goddess of the wood ; 
For such she seem'd by her celestial face, 
Excelling all the rest of human race ; 
And things divine, by common sense he knew. 
Must be devoutly seen at distant view : 
So checking his desire, with trembling heart 
Gazing he stood, nor would, nor could depart ; 
Fix'd as a pilgrim wilder'd in his way. 
Who dares not stir by night, for fear to stray, 
But stands with awful eyes to watch the dawn 
day. 

At length awaking, Iphigene the fair, 
(So was the beauty call'd, who caused his care,) 
Unclosed her eyes, and double day reveal'd, 
While those of all her slaves in sleep were seal'd. 

The slavering cudden, propp'd upon his staff. 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh, 
To welcome her awake, nor durst t^gin 
To speak, but wisely kept the fool within. 
Then she ; What make you, Cymon, here alone ?— 
(For Cymon's name was round the country known. 
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Because descetided of a noble race, . 
And for a soul ill sorted with his &ce.) 

But still the sot stood silent with surprise. 
With fix'd r^^ard on her new^pen'd eyes. 
And in his breast received the envenom'd dart, 
A tickling pain that pleased amid the smart. 
But conscious of her form, with quick distrust 
She saw his sparkling eyes, and feared his brutal lust; 
This to prevent, she waked her sleepy crew^ 
And, rising hasty, took a short adieu. 

Then Cymon first his rustic voice essa^d, 
With profier'd service to the parting mdd 
To see her safe ; his hand she long denied. 
But took at length, ashamed of such a guide. 
So Cymon led her home, and leaving there, 
No more would to his country clowns repair. 
But sought his father's house, with better inind» 
Refusing in the farm to be confined. 

The father wonder'd at the son's return^ 
And knew not whether to rejoice or mourn ; 
But doubtfully received, expecting still 
To learn the secret causes of his alter'd will. 
"Nor was he long delay'd ; the first request. 
He made, was Hke his brothers to be dress'd, 
And^ as his birth required, above the rest. 

With ease his suit was granted by his sire. 
Distinguishing his heir by rich attire : 
His body thus adorn'd, he next designed 
With liberal arts to cultivate his mind ; 
He sought a tutor of his own accord. 
And studied lessons he before abhorr'd. 

Thus the man-child advanced, and leam'd so fast, 
That in short time his equals he surpass'd : 
His brutal manners fi-om his breast exiled. 
His mien he fashion'd, and his tongue he filed ; ^ 
In every exercise of all admired. 
He seem'd, nor only seem'd, but was. inspired ; 
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Inspired by love, whose business is to please. 
He rodei he fenced, he moved with graceful ease ; 
More famed for sense, for courtly carriage more. 
Than for his brutal folly known before. 

What then of altered Gymon shall we say. 
But that the fire which choked in ashes lay, 
A load too heavy for his soul to move, . 
Wasupward blown below,and brush'd away by love. 
Love made an active progress through his mind. 
The dusky parts he dear'd, the gross refined. 
The drowsy waked ; and, as he went, impress'd 
The Maker^s image on the human breast. 
Thus was the man amended by desire. 
And, though he loved perhaps with too much fire^ 
His father all his faults with reason scann'd. 
And liked an error of the better hand ; 
Excused the excess of passion in his mind. 
By flames too fierce perhaps too much refined ; 
So Cymon, since his sire indulged his will. 
Impetuous loved, and would be Cymon still ; 
Galesus he disown'd, and chose to bear 
The name of fool, confirm'd and bishop'd by the fair. 

To Cipseus by his friends his suit he moved, 
Cipseus, the father of the fair he loved ; 
But he was pre-engaged by former ties. 
While Cymon was endeavouring to be wise ; 
And Iphigene, obliged by former vows. 
Had given her faith to wed a foreign spouse : 
Her sire and she to Rhodian Fasimond, 
Though both repenting, were by promise bound. 
Nor could retract ; and thus, as fate decreed. 
Though better loved, he spoke too late to speed. 

The doom was past ; the ship already sent 
Did all his tardy diligence prevent ; 
Sigh*d to herself the fair unhappy maid. 
While stormy Cymon thus in secret said :— - 
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The time is come for Iphigene to find 
The miracle she wrougnt upon my mind ; 
Her charms have made me man, her ravish'd love 
In rank shall place me with the bless'd above. 
For mine by love, by force she shall be mine. 
Or death, if K>rce should fail, shall finish my design.— 

Resolved he said ; and rigg'd with speedy care 
A vessel strong, and well equipped for war. 
The secret ship with chosen fiiends he stored ; 
And bent to die, or conquer, went aboard. 
Ambush'd he lay behind the Cyprian shore. 
Waiting the sail that all his wishes bore ; 
Nor long expected, for the following tide 
Sent out the hostile ship and beauteous bride. 

To Rhodes the rival bark directly steer'd. 
When Cymon sudden at her back appeared. 
And stopp'd her flight ; then standingjon his prow> 
In haughty terms he thus defied the foe :— r- 
Or strike your sails at summons, or prepare 
To prove the last extremities of war. — 
Thus wam'd, the Rhodians for the fight provide ; 
Already were the vessels side by side, 
Theseobstinate to save,and those to seizethe bride. 
But Cymon soon his crooked grapples cast. 
Which with tenacious hold his foes embracedj 
And, arm'd with sword and shield, amid the press 

he pass'd. 

Fierce was the fight, but, hastening to his prey. 
By force the furious lover freed his way ; 
Himself alone dispersed the Rhodian crew. 
The weak disdain'd, the valiant overthrew ; 
Cheap conquest for his following friends remained, 
He reap'd the field, and they but only gleaned. 

His victory confessed, the foes retreat. 
And cast thei^ weapons at the victor's feet. 
Whom thushefcheiir'd : — O Rhodian youth, I fought 
For love alone, nor other booty sought ; 
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Sex to the last : meantime with sails declined 
The wandering vessel drovp before the wind : 
Toss'd and reCoss^d^ aloft, and then alow, '\ 

Nor port they seek, nor certain course they know, > 
' But evefv moment wait the coming blow. i 

Thus blindly driven, by breaking day they view'd 
The land bdfore them, and their fears renew'd ; ^ 
llie land was welcome, but the tempest bore 
The threatened ship against a rocky shore. 

A winding bay was near ; to this they bent, 
And ju^ escaped ; their force already spent : 
Secure from storms, and panting from tihe sea. 
The land unknown at leisure they survey ; 
And saw (but soon their sickly sight withdrew) 
The rising towers of Rhodes at distant view ; 
And cursed the hostile shore of Pasimond, 
Saved from the seas^and shipwreck'd on the ground. 

The frighted sailors tried their strength in vain 
To turn the stem, and tempt the stormy main ; 
But the stiff wind withstood the labouring oar, 
And forced them forward on the fatal shore ! 
The crooked keel now bites the Rhodian strand. 
And the ship moor'd constrains the crew to land : 
Yet still they might be safe, because unknown ; 
But, as ill fortune seldom comes alone. 
The vessel they dismissed was driven before, 
Already shelter'd on their native shore ; 
Known each, they know, but each with change ot 

chear ; 
The vanquish'd side exults, the victors fear ; 
Not them but theirs, made prisoners ere they fight. 
Despairing conquest, and deprived of flight. 

The country rings around with loud alarms. 
And raw in fields the rude militia swarms ;* 
— ^■— ■ ' ~ 

♦ Dryden willingly seizes the opportunity of being witty at tlii; 
ezpence of the militia of England, wliicli were then drawn out, 

VOL. XI. 2 a 
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Hoarse munnurs of the main from far were heard. 
And night came on, not by decrees prepared. 
But all at onoe^; at cmoe the winds arise, 
The thunders roll, the forky lightning ffies. 
In vain the master issues out commands. 
In vain the trembling sailors ply their hands ; 
The tempest unforeseen prevents their care. 
And from the first they labour in despair. 
The giddy ship, betwixt the winds and tides 
Forced back and forwards, in a circle rides, 
Stunn'd with the different Mows; then shoots amain. 
Till, counterbuff'd, she stops, and sleeps again. 
Not more aghast the proud archangel fell. 
Plunged from the height of heaven to deepest hell, 
Than stood the lover of his love possess'd. 
Now cursed the more, the more he had been bless'd; 
More anxious for her danger, than his own. 
Death he defies, but would be lost alone. 

Sad Iphigene to womanish complaints 
Adds pious prayers, and wearies all the saints ; 
Even, if she could, her love she would repent, 
But since she cannot, dreads the punishment : 
Her forfeit faith, and Pasimond betray'd. 
Are ever present, and her crime upbraid. 
She blames herself, nor blames her lover less, 
Augments her anger, as her fears increase : 
From her own back the burden would remove. 
And lays the load on his ungovem'd love. 
Which interposing durst, in heaven's despite. 
Invade, and violate another's right : 
The powers incensed awhile deferred his pain. 
And made him master of his vows in vain : 
But soon they punish'd his presumptuous pride. 
That for his daring enterprize she died. 
Who rather not resisted, than complied. 

Then, impotent of mind, with alter'd sense. 
She hugg'd the offender, and forgave the offence, 

3 
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Mouths without hands ; maintained at vast expence, 

In peace a charge, in war a weak defence ; 

Stout once a month they march, a blustering band, 

And ever, but in times of need, at hand ; 

This was the mom when, issuing on the guard. 

Drawn up in rank and file they stood prepared 

Of seeming arms to make a short essay, 

Tfien hasten to be drunk, the business, of the day. 

The cowards would have fled, but that they knevr 
Themselves so many, and their foes so few ; 
But, crowding on, the last the first impel. 
Till overborne with weight the Cyprians fell ; 
Cymon enslaved, who first the war begun. 
And Iphigene once more is lost and won^ 

Deep in a dungeon was the captive cast, 
Deprived of day, and held in fetters fast ; 
His life was only spared at their request. 
Whom taken he so nobly had released : 
But Iphigenia was the ladies' care, T 

Each in their turn address'd to treat the fair ; >• 
While Pasimond and his the nuptial feast prepare.) 

Her secret soul to Cymon was inclined, | 

But she must suffer what her fates assigned ; r 
So passive is the church of womankind. ) 

What worse to Cymon could his fortune deal, 
Roird to the lowest spoke of all her wheel ? 
It rested to dismiss the downward wdght. 
Or raise him upward to his former height : 
The latter pleased ; and love (concern'd the most) 
Prepared tne amends, for what by love he lost 

The sire of Pasimond had lefl a son. 
Though younger, yet for courage early kngwn. 



and exercised once a month, instead of being formed as at present 
into permanent fencible regiments ; differing from those of the 
Viae, only in the mode of raising them^ and the extent of service 
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Ormisda caU'd, to whom by promise tied, 
A Rhodian beauty was the destined bride ; 
Cassandra was her name, above the rest 
Renown'd for birth, with fortune amply bless'd. 
Lysimachus, who ruled the Rhodian state, 
Was then by choice their annual magistrate : 
He loved Cassandra too with equal m-e. 
But fortune had not favoured his desire ; 
Crossed by her friends, by her not disapproved. 
Nor yet preferred, or like Ormisda loved : 
So stood the affair ; some little hope remained. 
That, should his rival chance to lose, he gain'd. 

Meantime young Pasimond his marriage press'd, 
Ordain'd th# nuptial day, prepared the feast ; 
And frugally resolved (the charge to shun. 
Which would be double should he wed alone, 
To join his brother's bridal with his own. 

Lysimachus, oppress'd with mortal grief. 
Received the news, and studied quick relief. 
The fatal day approached : if force were used. 
The magistrate his public trust abused ; 
To justice liable, as law required. 
For when his office ceased, his power expired : 
While power remain'd, the means were in his hand 
By force to seize, and then forsake the land : 
Betwixt extremes he knew not how to move, 
A slave to fame, but more a slave to love : 
Restraining others, yet himself not free, 
Made impotent by power, debased by dignity. 
Both sides he weighed ; but after much debate. 
The man prevail'd above the magistrate. 

Love never fails to master what he finds. 
But works a different way in different minds. 
The fool enlightens, and the wise he blinds. 
This youth, proposing to possess and 'scape,^ 
Began in murder, to conclude in rape : 
Unpraisedby me; though heaven sometime may bless 
An impious act with undeserved success ; 
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The great, it seems^ are privileged alone 
To punish all injustice but their own. 
But here I stop, not daring to proceed. 
Yet blush to flatter an unrighteous deed ; 
For crimes are but permitted, not decreed. 

Resolved on force, his wit the praetor bent. 
To find the means that might secure the event ; 
Not long he labour'd, for his lucky thought 
In captive Cymon found the friend he sought. 
The example pleased ; the cause and crime the same; 
An injured lover, and a ravished dame. 
How much he durst he knew by what he dared ;\ 
The less he had to lose, the less be c^ed L 

To manage loathsome life when lov6was the re- j 
ward. 

This ponder'd well, and fix'd on his intent. 
In depth of night he for the prisoner sent ; 
In secret sent the public view to shun. 
Then with a sober smile he thus begun : — 
The powers above, who bounteously bestow 
Their gifts and graces on mankind below. 
Yet prove our merit first, nor blindly give 
To such as are not worthy to receive : 
For valour and for virtue they provide 
Their due reward, but first they must be tried; 
These fruitful seeds within your mind they sow'd ; 
'Twas yours to improve the talent they bestow'd : 
They gave you to be born of noble kind, 
They gave you love to lighten up your mind, 
And purge the grosser parts; they gave you care 
To please, and courage to deserve the fair. 

Thus far they tried you, and by proof they found 
The grain entrusted in a grateful ground : 
But still the great experiment remain'd, 
Tliey sufier'd you to lose the prize you gain'd. 
That you might learn the gift was theirs alone ; 
And, when restored, to them the blessing own 
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Be halt vducK^ t^ (SB^ tjO'ine re^;ii^ 



Bat^nelnialtbK; tiMBmoir is betubidL 

jLmA lopve oar fatMP^ is €oe bsnd Ibs jcin^d : 

Two l e wdhen aer oar fibes». GNmisdaL iniiie» 

As fliodb dgfiacd a» PiffionoEid IS tfaiiie : 

Tci Mni nw oeost trbes- coomrBon tows be tied : ^ 

Wilfc lepve to ^sad, sad fortime for our suide» > 

Let both neaiTe to &^ or eadi redeem a bnde. } 

Ri^bi I kBue Bocie,, nor hast tboo mucb to plead ; 

Tis Smce, when done, mast josli^ die deed : 

Oar taA perfiwm'd, we next prepare for flight, 

And let the loscfs talk in Tain of right : 

VTewith the£urwin sail befi»re liie wind ; 

If dbqraie griered, I leaTe the laws behind. 

Speak ti^ rescues; if now thj courage droop> 

I>espair in pnson, and abandon hope ; 

Sat if dioa darest in arms thy love regain, 

(For liherty without thy love were vain,) 

Then seoond my design to seize the prey. 

Or lead to seccxid rape,for well thou know'st the way* 

Said CymoD, oveijoy*d, — Do thou propose 
The means to fight, and only shew the foes : 
For from the first, when love bad fired my mind. 
Resolved, I left the care of life behind, — 

To this the bold Lysimachus replied,— 
Let heaven be neuter, and the sword decide ; 
The spousals are prepared, already play 
The minstrels, and provoke the tardy day : 
By this the brides are waked, their grooms or© 

dress'd ; 
Air Rhodes is summoned to the nuptial <lntst» 
All but myself, the sole unbidden guest 
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Unbidden though I am, I will be there. 
And, joined by tnee, intend to joy the fair. 
Now hear the rest ; when day resigns the light, 
And cheerful torches gild the jolly night. 
Be ready at my call ; my chosen few 
With arms administered shall aid thy crew. 
Then entering unexpected, will we seize 
Our destined prey, from men dissolved in ease. 
By wine disabled, unprepared for fight ; 
And hastening to the seas, suborn our flight : 
The seas are ours, for I command the fort, 
A ship well mann'd expects us in the port : 
If they, or if their friends, the prize contest. 
Death shall attend the man who dares resist. — 
It pleased ; thf prisoner to his hold retired, 
His troop with equal emulation fired. 
All fix'd to fight, and all their wonted work re- 
quire. 

The sun arose ; the streets were throng'd around, 
The palace open'd, and the posts were crownM. 
The double bridegroom at the door attends 
The expected spouse, and entertains the friends: 
They meet, they lead to church, the priests invoke 
The powers,and feed the flames with fragrant smoke. 
This done, they feast, and at the close of night 
By kindled torches vary their delight, 
Tnese lead the lively dance, and those the brim- 
ing bowls invite. 
Now, at the appointed place and hour assigned. 
With souls resolved the ravishers were join'd : 
Three bands are form'd ; the first is sent before 
To favour the retreat, and guard the shore ; 
The second at the palace-gate is placed. 
And up the lofty stairs ascend the last : 
A peaceful troop they seem with shining vesti^ 
But coats of mail beneath secure their breasts'. 
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Dauntless they enter, Cymon at their head, 
And find the feast renew'd, the table spread : 
Sweet voices, mix'd with instrumental sounds. 
Ascend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof rebounds. 
When, like the harpies, rushing through the hall 
The sudden troop appears, the tables fall. 
Their smoaking load is on the pavement thrown ; 
Each ravisher prepares to seize bis own : 
The brides, invaded with a rude embrace. 
Shriek out for aid, confusion fills the place. 
Quick to redeem the prey their plighted lords 
Advance, the palace gleams with shining swords. 

But late is all defence, and succour vain ; 
The rape is made, the ravishers remain : 4 
Two stimiy slaves were only sent before 
To bear the purchased prize in safety to the shore. 
The troop retires, the lovers close the rear, 
With forward faces not confessing fear : 
Backward they move, but scorn their pace to mend ; 
Then seek the stairs, and with slow hast0 descend. 

Fierce Pasimond, their passage to prevent, ^ 

Thrust full on Cymon's bacb in his descent, * | 

The blade returned imbathed, and to the handle C 

' bent ^ 

Stout Cymon soon remounts, and deft in two 

His rival's head with one descending blow : 

And as the next in rank Ormisda stood, 

He tum'd the point ; the sword, inured to bloody 

Bored his unguarded breast, which pour'd a pur- 

pie flood. 

With vow'd revenge the gathering crowd pursues. 

The ravishers turn head, the fight renews ; 

The hall is heap'd with corpse ; the sprinkled gore 

Besmears the walls, and floats the marble floor. 

Dispersed at length the drunken squadron flies. 

The victors to their vessel bear the prize, 

And hear behind loud groans andlamentablecries. 

2 
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The crew with merry shouts their anchors weigh,^ 
Then ply their oars» and brush the buxom sea, >- 
While troops of gathered Rhodians crowd the key.} 
.What should the people do when left alone ? 
The governor and government are ^one ; 
The public wealth to foreign parts conveyed ; 
Some troops disbanded, and tne rest unpaid. 
Rhodes is the sovereign of the sea no more ; 
Their ships unrigg'd, and spent their naval store^ 
They neither could defend, nor can pursue. 
But grind their teeth, and cast a helpless view : 
In vam with darts a distant war they try. 
Short, and more short, the missive weapons fly. 
Meanwhile the ravishers their crimes enjoy. 
And flying sails and sweeping oars employ : 
The cliffs of Rhodes in little space are lost, 
Jove's isle they seek, nor Jove denies his coast. 

In safety landed on the Candian shore. 
With generous wines their spirits they restore ; 
There Cymon with his Rhodian friend resides. 
Both court, and wed at once the willing brides. 
A war ensues, the Cretans own their cause. 
Stiff to defend their hospitable laws : 
Both parties lose by turns ; and neither wins. 
Till peace propounded by a truce begins. 
The kindred of the slain forgive the deed. 
But a short exile must for show precede : 
The term expired, from Candia they remove ; 
And happy each at home enjoys his love. 
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OKIGINAL, FKOM THE DECAMERON. 



THE FIFTH DAY. 



NOVEL I. 

Cffmom becomes wise by being in love, and hf force of arms nnns 
Epkigema his mistress upon the seas, and is imprisoned at Rhodes. 
Being deGveredfrom thence by Lysimachusy with him he recovers 
Ephsgenia, andJUes with her to Crete, where he is married to her, 
aid u afterwards recalled home. 

A GREAT numy nords come now fresh into my mind^ for the 
b^^ning of such an agreeable day's discourse as this is likely to 
be ; but one 1 am more particularly pleased with^ because it not 
€Nily shews the happy conclusion which we are to treat about, but 
bow sacred, how powerful also, as well as advantageous, the force 
of love is ; which some people, without knowing what they say, 
unjustly blame and vilify, and which I judge will rather be had 
in esteem by you, as I suppose you all to be subject to tlie tender 
passion. 

Acoordipg to the ancient histories of Cyprus, th^e lived some- 
time in that island^ one of great rank and oistinction, called Aris- 
tippus, by far the wealthiest person in all the country ; and if 
be was unhappy in any one respect, it was in having, amongst 
bis other children, a son, who, though he exceeded most young 
people of his time in stature and comeliness, yet was be a pei^ 
net natural ; his true name was GaJeso, but as nei^ier the labour 
nor skill of his master, nor the correction of his father, was ever 
able to beat one letter into his head, or die least instruction of 
any kind, and as his voioeandmanner of speaking were strange- 
ly harsh and uncouth, he was, by way of disdain, called only 
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Cjrmon ; which, in their language^ signified beast. The &ther 
had long beheld him with infinite concern $ and as all hopes were 
vanished concerning him^ to remove out of his sight an object 
which afforded constant matter of grief^ he ordered him away to 
his country-house, to be there with his slaves. This was extreme- 
ly agreeable to Cymon, because people of that sort had been 
always most to his mind. Residing there, and doing all sorts 
of drudgery pertaining to that kind of life, it happened one day, 
as he was gomg, about noontide, with his staff upon his shoulder, 
firom one farm to another, that he passed through a pleasant 
grove, which, as it was then the month of May, was all in bloom ; 
from whence, as his stars led him, he came into a meadow sur- 
rounded with high trees, in one comer of which was a crystal 
spring, and by ^e side of it, upon the grass, lay a most beauti- 
ful d^sel asleep, clothed with a mantle so exceedingly fine and 
delicate, as scarcely to conceal underneath the exquisite whiteness 
of her skin ; only from her waist downwards she wore a white 
silken quilt, and at her feet were sleeping likewise two women 
and a man servant. As soon as Cymon cast his eye upon her, as if 
he had never seen the face of a woman before, he stood leaning 
upon his staff, and began to gaze with the utmost astonishment, 
without speaking a word. When suddenly, in his rude uncivi- 
lized breast, which had hitherto been incapable of receiving the 
least impression of politeness whatsoever, a sudden thought arose, 
which seemed to intimate to his gross and shallow understand- 
ing, that this was the most agreeable sight that ever was seen. 
From thence he began to examine each part by itself, commend^ 
ing every limb and feature ; and being now become a judge of 
beauty from a mere idiot, he grew very desirous of seeing her 
eyes, on which account he was going several times to wake her; 
but as she so far excelled all ouier women that he ever saw, he 
was in doubt whether she was a mortal creaturcr Thi$ made 
him wait to see if she would awake of her own acccnrd ; and 
though that expectation seemed tedious to him, yet so pleasing 
was the object, that he had no power to' leave it. After a long 
time she came to herself, and raising up her head saw Cymon 
stand propt upon his stick before her, at which she was 8Urprised# 
and said : '* Cymon, what are you looking for here at this time of 
day ?" Now he was known all over me country, as well for 
his own rusticity, as his father's nobility and great wealth. He 
made no answer, but stood with his eyes fixed upon hers, whioh 
seemed to dart a sweetness, that filled him with a kind of joy to 
which he had hitherto been a stranger ; whilst she observing thi% 
and not knowing what his rudeness might prompt him -to, called 
up her wom^i, and then said, ** Cymon, go about your busi- 
ness," He replied, " I will go along with you." And though 
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she was afraid^ anct would have avoided his company, yet he woold 
not leave her till he had brought her to her own nouse ; from 
thence he went home to his father^ when he declared, that he 
would return no more into the country, which was very disagree- 
table to all his friends, but yet they let him alone, waiting to see 
what this chai^ of temper could be owing to. Love thus having 
pierced his heart, when no lesson of any kind could ever find ad- 
mittance, in a little time his way of thinking and behaviour were 
so far changed, that his father and friends were) strangely surpri- 
sed at it, as well as every body that knew him. First o£ all tiien, 
he asked his father to let him have clothes, and every diing else 
like his brethren ; to which the £ftther very willingly consented. 
Conversing too with young gentlemen of character, and obser- 
ving their ways and manner ^behaving, in a very short time he 
not only got over the first rudiments of learning, but attained to 
some knowledge in philosophy. Afterwards, las love for £phl« 
genia being the sole cause tor it, his rude and rustic speedi was 
changed into a tone more agreeable and civilized : he grew abo 
a master of music : and with regard to the military art, as well 
by sea as land, he became as expert and gallant as the best. In 
Aattf not to run over all his excellencies, before the expiration 
of the fourth yeaf* from his being first in love, he turned out the 
most accomplished young gentleman in every respect that ever 
Cjrprus could boast of. What then, most gracious ladies, shall 
we say of Cymon ? Surely nothing less than this ; that all the 
noble qualities, whidi had been infused by heaven into his gene- 
rous souly were shut up as it were by invidious fortune, and bound 
fast with the strongest fetters in a small corner of his hearty till 
love broke the enchantment, and drove with all its might Uiese 
virtues out of that cruel obscurity, to which they had been long 
doomed, to a clear and open day ; plainly shewing from whence 
it draws those spirits that are its votaries, and whither its mighty 
influence conducts them. Cymon» therefore, though he might 
have his flights like other young people, with regard to his love 
for Ephigenia, yet when Aristippus considered it was that had 
made a man of him, he not only bore with it, but encouraged him 
in the pursuit of his pleasures. Cymon, nevertheless, who refu- 
sed to be called Galeso, remembering that Ephigenia had styled 
him Cymon, being desirous of bringing that affair to an happy 
conclusion, had often requested her in marriage of her father, who 
replied, that he had already promised her to one Pasimunda, a 
young nobleman of Rhodes, and that he intended not to break his 
word. The time then being come, that was appmnted for their 
nuptials, and the husband having sent in form to demand her, Cy- 
mon said to himself: O, Ephigenia, the time is now come when 
I shall give proof how I love you ! I am become a man on your 
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account ; and could I but obtain you, I should be as glorious and 
happy as the gods themselves ; and have you I will, or else I will 
die. Immediately he prevailed upon some young noblemen who 
were his friends^ to assist him ; and, fitting out a ship of war pri- 
vately, they put to sea> in order to way-lay the vessel that was to 
transport £phigenia ; who, after great respect andtionour shewed 
by her father to her husband's friends, embarked with them for 
Rhodes. Cymon, who had but little rest that night, overtook 
tfaeQ] on the following day, when he called out, '^ Stop, and strike 
your sails ; or expect to go to the bottom of the sea." They, on 
the other hand, had got all their arms above deck, and were pre- 
paring for a vigorous defence. He therefore threw a grappling 
iron upon the other ship, which was making the best of its way, 
and drew it close to his own ; when, like a lion, without waiting 
for any one to second him, he jumped singly among his enemies, 
as if he cared not for them, and, love spurring him on with incre- 
dible force, he cut and drove them all like so many sheep before 
him, till they soon threw down their arms, acknowledging them- 
selves his prisoners ; when he addressed himself to tibem in the 
following manner : ** Gentlemen, it is no desire of plunder, nor 
enmity to any of your company, that made me leave Cyprus to 
fall upon you here in this manner. What occasioned it is a mat- 
ter/ tne success of which is of the utmost consequence to myself^ 
and as easy for you quietly to grant me ; it is Ephigenia, whom 1 love 
above all the world ; and as 1 could not have her from her father 
peaceably, and as a friend} my love constrains me to win her from 
you as an enemy, by force of arms. Therefore I am resolved to 
oe to her what your Pasimunda was to have been. Resign her 
then to me, and go away in God's name." The people, more by 
force than any good will, gave her, all in tears, up to Cymon ; 
who seeing her lament in that manner, said, ^' Fair lady, be not 
discouraged ; I am your Cymon, who have a better claim to your 
afiection, on account of my long and constant love, than Pasi- 
munda can have by virtue of a promise." Taking her then on 
board his ship, without meddling with any thing else that belong- 
ed to them, he suffered them to depart. Cymon thus being the 
most ovenoyed man that could be, after comforting the lady un- 
der her calamity^ consulted with his friends what to do, who were 
of opinion that they should by no means return to Cyprus yet ; 
but that it were better to go directly to Crete, where they had all 
relations and friends, but C3anon especially, on ^hich account 
they might be mcnre secure there along with Ephigenia ; and ac- 
cordingly they directed their course that way. But fortune, who 
had given the lady to Cymon by an easy conquest, soon changed 
his immoderate joy into most sad and bitter lamentation. In 
about four hours from his parting with the Rhodians, night came 
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upon them^ which was more welcome to Cymon than any of the 
rest, and with it a most violent tempest, which overspread the face 
of the heavens in such a manner, that they could neither see what 
they did, nor whither they were carried ; nor were they able at 
all to steer the ship. You may easily suppose what Cymon's 
grief must be on this occasion. He concluded, that heaven had 
crowned his desires only to make death more grievous to him, 
which before would have been but little regarded. His friends 
also were greatly affected, but especially Ephigenia, who trem- 
bled at every shock, still sharply upbraiding his ill-timed love, 
and declaring that this tempest was sent by Providence for no 
other reason, but that as he had resolved to have her, contrary to 
the will and disposal of heaven, to disappoint that presumption ; 
and that, seeing her die first, he might die likewise in the same 
miserable manner. Amongst such complaints as these, they were 
carried at last, the wind growing continually more violent, near 
the island of Rhodes ; and not knowing where they were, they 
endeavoured, for the safety of their lives, to get to land if possible. 
In this they succeeded, and got into a little bay, where the Rho- 
dian ship had arrived just before them ; nor did they know they 
were at Rhodes till the next morning, when they saw, about a 
bow-shot from them, the same ship they had parted with the day 
before. Cymon was greatly concerned at this ; and fearing what 
afterwards came to pass, he bid them put to sea if possible, and 
trust to fortune, for they never could be in a worse place. They 
used all possible means then to get out, but in vain ; the wind 
was strongly against them, and drove them to shore in spite of all 
they could ao to prevent it. They were soon known by the sailors 
of the other ship, who had now gained the shore, and who ran to 
a neighbouring town, where the young gentlemen that had been 
on board were just gone before, and informed them how Cymon 
and Ephigenia were, like themselves, driven thither by stress of 
weather. They, hearing this, brought a great many people from 
the town to the sea-side, and took Cymon and his companions pri- 
soners, who had got on shore, with a design of flying to a neigh- 
bouring wood, as also Ephigenia, and brought them all together 
to the town. Pasimunda, upon hearing the news, went and made 
his complaints to the senate, who accordingly sent Lysimachus, 
who was chief magistrate that year, along with a guard of soldiers, 
to conduct them to prison. Thus the miserable and enamoured 
Cymon lost his mistress soon after he had gained her, and without 
having scarcely so much as a kiss for his pains. In the mean time 
Ephigenia was handsomely received by many ladies of quality, 
and comforted for the trouble she had sustained in being made 
a captive, as well as in the storm at sea ; and she remained with 
them till the day appointed for her nuptials. However, Cymon 
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and his friends had their lives granted them (though Pasimunda 
used all his endeavours to the contrary) for the favour shewed to 
the Rhodians the day before; but they were sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment, where they remained sorrowfully enough, as they 
bad no hopes of obtaining their liberty. Now whilst rasimunda 
was making preparations for his nuptials, fortune, as if she had 
repented the imury done to Cjonon, produced a new circum- 
stance for his deliverance. Pasimunda had a brother, beneath him 
in years, but not in virtue, called Ormisda, who had been long 
talked of as about to marry a beautiful lady of that dty, called 
Cassandra, whom Lysimachus was also in love with, land had for 
aome time been prevented marrying her, by diverse unlucky acci- 
dents. Now as Pasimunda was to celebrate his own nuptials with 
great state and feasting, he supposed it would save a great deal 
of expence and trouble, if his brother was to marry at the same 
time. He consequently proposed the thing again to Cassandrafs 
friends, and soon brought it to a conclusion ; when it was agreed 
by all parties, that the same day that Pasimunda brought nome 
£ph]genia, Ormisda should bring home Cassandra. This was 
very grating to Lysimachus, who saw himself now deprived of 
the hope which he had hitherto entertained of marrying her him- 
self; but he was wise enough to conceal it, contriving a way to 
prevent its taking effect if possible ; none however appeared, but 
that of taking her away by forc«. This seemed easy enough on 
account of his office ; still he thought it not so reputable, as if he 
had borne no office at all at that time ; but, in short, after a long 
debate with himself, honour gave way to love, and he resolved, 
happen what would, to bear away Cassandra. Thinking then 
what companions he should make choice of for this enterprize, 
as well as the means that were to be taken, he soon called Cyraon 
to mind, whom he had in custody, as also his companions ; and 
thinking he could have nobody better to assist him, nor one more 
trusty and faithful on that occasion than Cymon, the next night 
he had him privately into his chamber, where he spoke to him 
in this manner : — " Cymon, as the gods are the best and most 
liberal givers of all things to mankind, so are they also the ablest 
judges of our several virtues and merits : such then as they find 
to be firm and constant in every respect, them do they make 
worthy of the greatest things. Now concerning your wc^th and 
valour, they are willing to have a more certain trial of both, than 
it was possible for you to shew within the scanty limits of your 
father's house, whom I know to be a person of the greatest dis- 
tinction ; for first then, by the pungent force of love, as I am 
informed, have they, from a mere insensible creature, made a 
man of you ; and afterwards by adverse fortune, and now by a 
miserable impri^ment, aie they willing to see if your soul be 
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w.c 



fkam wkaa k wtt, when yaa Mp jpe u td Aidhed «i \$ltAj 
widi tke pme JN kdl won. If tlmdcoiitiiiuesUiesuiiM^ I oaa 
■tkiK so j^Mued ble to joo, as what I am now foii^ to 
ikli, nat jN ma|r ranme joor fonncr bm|^ and va* 
r, I than ia— rrfatrfy dwdoac PasnniHida» 0¥«ijojpad widi 
fpeintMDttat, and a scakMas pramoier, as &r as in Inaa 
ijy af janr benii^ pat to deadi, is now about to odcbrsto htt flwr* 
n^ge wm jDor ^MUgcflia, ^al he may oijo J that Uetai 
ftitone , irfien she was fiiToniabley first pat it into tout power, 
and aftsrwaida snatchrd awaj firom 3^oa ; but how this most a^ 
4ict jooy I can easQj suppose by mys^, who am like to nndei^ 
go die same injory^and at the same time, with iwaidtomrmb. 
tress Caasandia, who is to be married then to his nrother Onais* 
da. Now I see no remedy for either of us, but what consists in 
oar own resolution, and the strength of our arms ; it will be ne> 
ceasary, therefore, to make our way with our swoids, for each of 
vs to gain his lady ; if then you value (I wiU not sa3r Toor li* 
bertj, because that without her would be of litUe woMt with 
jou ; but, 1 say, if you value) your mistress, you need only follow 
me, and fortune has put her into your huids*'* Those wofds 
gpdke comfort to the droc^ing soul of C vmon, who immedialaty 
replied, " Lysimachus, you could nevtt have a more stout, nor a 
more trusty friend for such an enterprise than myself if it be as 
you seem to promise ; tell me then what you would have me do^ 
and you shall see me put it nobly into execution,** Lysinia<^us 
made answer, " Three days hence the ladies are to be brought 
home to their espoused husbands, when you, with your fViends and 
myself, with some people whom I can confide in, will ffo armed in 
the evening, and enter their house whilst they are in the midst of 
their mirth, where we will seize on the two brides, and carry them 
away to a ship which I have secretly provided, killing jstll that 
shall presume to oppose us." This scheme was entirely to Cy« 
mon's good liking, and he waited quietly till the time appointeil* 
The wedding-day bein^ now come, and every part of their house 
full of mirth and feasting, Lysimachus, after giving the neces« 
sary orders at the time fixed, divided Cymon and his companions 
with his own friends into three parties, and putting arms under 
their cloaks, and animating them boldly to pursue what they had 
undertaken, he sent one party to the haven to secure their escape, 
and with the other two they went to Pasimunda's house ; one they 
stationed at the gate, to prevent any persons shutting them up in 
the house ; whilst he, along with Cymon, went up stairs with the 
remaining part. Coming then into the dining-room, where the 
two brides, with many other ladies, were seated orderly at sup- 
per, they advanced up to them, and throwing down all the tables, 
each seized his lady, and giving them into the amis of their fol- 
lowers, ordered them to carry them away to tlicir ship. Tlio 
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brides, as well as the other ladies and the servants^ cried out Jb 
much^ that immediately there was a great tumult. In the mean 
time, Cjmon and Lysimachus, with their followers^ all drew their 
swords, and came down stairs again without any opposition, till 
they met with Pasimunda, having in his hand a great club, whom 
the noise had drawn thither, when Cymon, at one stroke, laid him 
dead at his feet, and whilst Ormisda was running to his assist- 
ance, he was likewise killed by Cymon ; many others also of their 
fHends, who came to their relief, were wounded and beaten back. 
Leaving the house then all full of blood and confusion, they join- 
ed parties, and went directly on to their ship with their booty, 
without the least hindrance whatever ; when putting the ladies 
on board, and they with all their friends following them» the shore 
was soon filled with crowds of people, who came to rescue them, 
upon which they plied their oars, and sailed joyfully away for 
Crete. There tney were cheerfully received by all their friends 
and relations, when they espoused their ladies, and were well 
pleased with their several prizes. This occasioned great quarrels 
afterwards between the two islands of Cyprus and Rhodes. At 
length, by the interposition of friends, every thing was amicably 
adjusted, and then Cymon returned along with Ephigenia to Cy- 
prus, and Lysimachus in like manner carried Cassandra back to 
Rhodes, where they lived very happily to the end of their days. 
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